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PREFACE. 


At the beginning of the year 1919 1 submitted 
a printed thesis entitled “Corporate Life in 
Ancient India ” for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy of the Calcutta University. When 
the thesis was approved, about three hundred 
copies which still remained with me were 
offered for sale. This is the short history of 
the first edition of this work. 

The favourable reception by the public and 
the encouraging reviews and letters of learned 
scholars have induced me to bring out a revised 
edition of the book. In doing so, I had nece- 
ssarily to make some additions and alterations, 
but these have not modified the general scope 
and plan of the work. I need only specifically 
mention the additional data from South Indian 
inscriptions which have been utilised in Chapters 
I and II, and the re-arrangement of the last 
part of the Second Chapter dealing with village 
institutions of Southern India. I have, besides, 
added English translation of the more important 
German and Sanskrit passages in the text. 

I shall fail in my duty if I omit to express 
my obligations to the late lamented scholar 
Dr. V. A. Smith, Mr. F. E. Pargiter, Dr. A. B. 
Keith, Dr. E. W. Hopkins and Dr. L. D. Barnett, 
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for tTieir favourable views about the book, and 
suggestions for its improvement, expressed in 
private communications as well as through the 
medium of public press. 

Above all, I wish to record my deep obliga- 
tions to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the Guardian 
Angel of the Calcutta University. To him 
I owe the leisure and opportunity that enabled 
me to carry on researches in the field of ancient 
Indian History, and I am fortunate in securing 
* his permission to associate the first product of 
my labour with his hallowed name. 

In conclusion I take this opportunity of 
thanking Professors D. K. Bhandarkar, M.A., 
Badhagovinda Basak, M.A., Baraaprasad 
Chanda, B.A., and Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewalla, 
B.A., Ph.D., for the occasional help they have 
rendered me as noted in the text, and also Mr. 
Surendranath Kumar, Superintendent, Beading 
Boom of the Imperial Library, for his kind help 
in supplying rue with books and magazines which 
I required for this w'ork. 


Calcutta, 

The 28th Augtist, 1920. 


B. C. MAJUMDAR. 
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Corporate Life in Ancient India 

INTRODUCTION 

The spirit of co-operation has contributed 
more than anythin" else to the present highly 
developed stage of civilisation. The gigantic ex- 
periments in popular government and the huge 
economic organisations spreading over the whole 
world, such as we see to-day all around us, have 
made the modern age what it is. The corporate 
activity to which they owe their origin and the 
present high level of success, may therefore he 
justly looked upon as the distinctive element in 
the culture of the day. It is rightly believed 
that no nation that lacks in tliis essential ele- 
ment of culture can hope to keep pace with the 
progress of the world. 

In consideration of this high importance of 
corporate life to a nation, I need scarcely offer 
any apology for the subject matter I have chosen. 
India at present is very backward in this parti- 
cular aspect of culture, but the following pages 
are intended to show that things were quite 
different in the past. The spirit of co-operation 
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was a marked feature in almost all fields of 
activity in ancient India and was manifest in 
social and religious as well as in political and 
economic life. The well-known ‘Jati ’ (caste) 
and the Samgha (the community of the Buddhist 
monks) are the most notable products of this 
spirit in the first two spheres of life. The same 
spirit, however, played an equally important 
part in the remaining ones, and its effect may 
be seen typified in Gana (political corporation) 
and Sreni (guild). 

Besides throwing light upon the corporate 
activities in public life in ancient India, the 
following study is also calculated to broaden our 
views in another respect. Tlie account of the 
remarkable achievements in various spheres of 
life will enable us to take a true perspective 
view of the activities of the people in ancient 
India. It will establish beyond doubt that reli- 
gion did not engross the whole or even an undue 
proportion of the public attention and that the 
corporate activity manifested in this connection 
was hy no means an isolated factor, hut merely 
one aspect of that spirit w^hich pervaded all 
other spheres of action. 

So far as I am aware, the subject as a whole 
has not been hitherto treated hy any writer. 
Separate topics like ‘ Saihgha ’ and ‘ Gana ’ have 
no doubt been dealt with by scholars, hut 
their mutual relation, from the point of view I 
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have indicated above, has wholly escaped them. 
Very little has, however, been done even with 
respect to these isolated subjects. A brief, 
though valuable, account of the ancient ‘ Srepis ’ 
has been given by Hopkins in his latest book 
^ India, Old and New,' but a detailed historical 
account of the institution has been attempted, 
probably for the first time, in the following 
pages. So far as I know, the other forms of 
corporate activity in economic life described in 
Chapter I have not been dealt with by any 
scholar. In regard to Chapter II, I have availed 
myself of incidental notices of different items 
of information to which full reference has been 
given in the footnotes. The systematic treat- 
ment of the subject, and specially the study of the 
village institutions in southern India, is, however, 
entirely new and original. A general view of 
the noil-monarchical states, which forms the 
subject matter of the third chapter, has been 
furnished by Mr. Rhys Davids and Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal and I have freely acknowledged my 
indebtedness to them in the footnotes. But I 
have attempted to furnish an historical account 
of the rise and development of these institutions 
from the earliest to the latest period. 

The characteristics of the Buddhist church 
organisation have been noticed by several 
scholars, specially Oldenberg. But a detailed 
account of this institution with special reference 
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to its corporate character, and a general view 
of the religious corporations of ancient India, 
such as has been attempted in Chapter IV, is 
not to be found in any other Avork. Much has 
been written about the origin of the caste system, 
and various theories, too numerous to mention, 
have been propounded on the subject ; but the 
study of the ‘ caste ’ as a social corporation, and 
an historical account of the rise, giwth and 
development of the institution, from this point 
of view, is attempted for the first time in Chap- 
ter V of this work. I have derived considerable 
help from the collections of original texts on 
the subject contained in VoL X of Weber’s 
Indische Siudieii iColleclanea uher die Kaaten- 
vei'haUnisse in den Brahmono nnd Sulra), Senart’s 
illuminating article 'Les Caslcs Bans Binde* 
and the two German reviews on the latter AAwk 
by Jolly and Oldenberg in Z. D. M. G., Vols. 50 
and 51. My indebtedness is, hoAvever, confined 
merely to the data they supplied on the subject, 
for my conclusions are diiferent, and the treat- 
ment of the subject, as already indicated above, 
is entirely neAV. I have similarly used Fick’s 
Avork “ Die Social e Gliedcruny Im NorduMichen 
Indien Zn Buddhas ZeiB' as a source of infor- 
mation for the Buddhist jteriod, but I have also 
gathered fresh data, and the collection of 
Buddhist texts on the subject of ‘ caste,’ included 
in the last chapter, may claim to he the most 
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comprehensive of its kind. My tlieory of the 
origin of Brahmaji caste may appear to he 
singular in some respects and although I do not 
claim that it can be said to be a conclusive one, 
it appears to me to be the best, with regard to 
the evidence at present at our disposal. The 
acceptance or rejection of the theory does not, 
however, affect the general development of the 
subject, which is the more important, point at 
issue. I have refrained from all discussions on 
the merits or defects of the caste system, as 
that would have involved me in one of the most 
controversial questions of the day which I have, 
as a rule, tried to avoid as far as possible. There 
can be hardly any doubt that the caste organisa- 
tion assured the advantages of corporate life to its 
members, although it may be difficult to support 
the system as it exists at present. I have not 
offered any suggestions for iis modification as 
I have avoided, on principle, all philosophical 
disquisitions throughout this work. It has been 
my aim rather to simply preseiit the facts in a 
connected manner, nith a view to illustrate, 
as far as possible, the gradual development of 
the various institutions from the earliest to the 
latest period. In doing so, I have always indi- 
cated the sources of my information in order 
that my conclusions may he tested with reference 
to the original authorities on which they are 
based. 
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A few words must be said regarding ibe dates 
of the various literary authorities which have 
supplied the materials for this work. I have 
avoided all discussions about it in the body of 
the book, as that would have disturbed the 
harmony of the subject matter dealt therein. 
As will be noticed, I have principally relied 
upon two classes of works, Brahmanical and 
Buddhist. The principal Brahmanical texts, 
besides the Saiiihitas and the Brahmanas, are 
the Dharma sukas and the Dharma-sastras. No 
specitlc dates can be proposed for the former 
which command general acceptance, but they 
may be roughly placed in the second millenium 
before the Christian era. As regards the relative 
chronolo.gy of the latter I have been guided 
entirely by the latest pronouncements of J. dolly 
in his famous work ‘ Ilecht uinl Sltfe.’ His 
ideas on the subject may be summed u]) in the 
following lalmlar form ; — 

iti order of aiitiqii 

r 

I 1. G.'iulaiiia 

-{ U. BiiudJiriyaij.i 

1 W ApastaiiiLj 

i, 4 VtibibljUia 

( o. Mnnu Sii»ri1 i 

1 

} 0. Vishnu Sinrili 

i 

I 7 V fijnavalkya 

I H. Karada 
y. Bfihaajmti 
10. Kotyftjana 


jity 


I'robable tiate 

Olh or bill cciiiuix, 13. C. 
•Itli uj- oili eenturv. 13. C. 


Iiefeieuet' to 

Kcelit und 
."i-O 

7 


N«»i later liian 2iid or 
J3rd eeiitnry A. D. 

Not eailit']' than ilrd eni- 
tury A. J), 

4lh eeiituiy A. 1). 

C. TiW A. D. 

btlj or 7th eentiny, A. I). 


10 


21 

27 

28 
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This chronological scheme has gained general 
acceptance '■ and has been adopted in the present 
work with only a little modification about the 
date of Manu Smriti, the composition of which 
I have placed, on the authority of Biihler, 
between 2nd century B. C. and 2nd century 

A. D. (S. B, E., Vol. XXV, p. cxvii). 

Of the other Brahmanicjil texts, tlie Bfihad- 
AranyoK'-opauishod has been placed before 600 

B. C.,'* and Artlwsasira has l)een referred by 
competent critics to the time of Cliandragnpta 
Maurya'* (c. 320 B, €.)• The kernel of the 
Ramayioici was composed before 500 B. C. al- 
though the more recent portions wew, not pro- 
bably added till the second century B. C. and 
later,* while Malidblntro/a, very mucJi in its 
present form, existed at about 350 A. 1).** As 
regards the date of Pilnini I accept the views 
of Dr. Bhandarkar who places him in the 7th 

' Mr. K. F. Jjiyaswal Jius |>ropoiiiuk<J an altogether different 
scWtoo, \\\ course of his Tug^vc Law Lecluves. Tims he places the 
texts of Gautama, Btiudhilyana and Vdsislitlia, as wo have them at 
present, rcspectivol v at 350 B C,, 20*) B. C., and 100 li. C., referring 
tlieir first forma to about 500 B. C. The loctnroa are not jet published 
and I have not as yet had any op}K>rtuiuty of e.xaniining the grounds 
of his theory in detail. 

^ Macdonell —History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 226. 

’ See Jolly’s article in Z, D. M. G., Vol. C7, pp. t'J De ; specially cf. 
pp. 95-96. 

* Macdonell (op. rit.), p. 309. 

Ibid, Tp. 287. Batiler places it between 300-.';00 A. D. (Buhlor and 
Kriste, conlrib. to the Hist of the Mabb ) 
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(jentury B. C.' Of the Buddhist texts, the Jutakn 
stories have been laid most under contribution. 
The allusions Avhic'h they contain to political and 
social conditions have been referred by Pick to 
the time of Buddha and by llhys Davids, even 
to an anterior period.- On the authority of 
these two scholars, I have assumed 7th and 
Gth c(uitury B. C. to be the jieriod represented 
by JafahetH. Tin; canonical Buddhist Texts like 
the T^intijia and the Pi/jikas, have been 

r('ferred by Oldenberg and Bhys Davids to about 
‘tth century B. C;' I have not thon 2 ;ht it 
necessary to re])roduce the arguments by which 
these did'erent opinions are sustained but have 
merely adopted the conclusions, which, I believe, 
command genei-al acceptance.'* 


Boiiiliny (iiizetepr (ISOG), Vol. I, Part IT, p 141. 

' KkI:, ]ip India, p- *07. 

- S. B K.. Vo!., MU. !/.,(/, Vol. XT p. ?r. 

* Dr. A. B. Koilli has kindly conuminicaled to iiio tliat lie finds no 
rnafion f(jv ficroptui*,^ the dalc.s of Arthafeistra and tlio JiitakoH as i)ro- 
posed 1 y mo. Dr. Hopkint> also >vri(fS lo ihc PJiine offset wifh regard 
to lli(' Jatiikas, l)ul iif stMMiiS to liavo an open mind as to the date of 
A rtliasasti a. 

1 Im^ e recoioMidrrod I’nc ’vholf* question very carefully and have 
(onir to tlic coiHdii.«ioTi that there is room for honc^t difference of 
opiniun iii this matter One might legit imutidy refuse to accept the 
view tliot ( itlicr the Jiltakas er Arthasabtra worn actnally composed 
in the ju-nods nnmed, but it inn}-, I tliink, be conceded that tho gcneriil 
picture of society and administration whit h we meet with in thorn is 
true of periods' not far distant from the proposed dates. The argu- 
ments of lliililcr, JUiys Davids and Fiek about the Jutakap, and the 
disenssions (tf the (lerTnan KcbolarB with regard to Artha^stra, from 
the point of \iew T have just indicated, cannot be lightly set aside. 
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I beg to remind my readers that the various 
topics in this book have been treated from a 
single point of view alone, viz., the light which 
they throw on corporate life in ancient India. 
Institutions like Jati and Saiiigha, for example, 
have many important characteristics besides 
those referred to in the text, but these have been 
entirely omitted as they do not throw any light 
on the point at issue. Many other apparent 
omissions in otlier instances will, I hope, be 
found, on closer examination, to be due to 
similar causes. 

In conclusion, 1 beg to point out that I have 
indicated in footnotes my indebtedness to all 
previous writers, and if there is any omission 
in this respect it is due to oversight. As a 
general rule, I hna o not referred to the standard 
translations of the following works, although 
I have reproduced veibatim or nearly verhatiiu 
quotations from them. I wish it to be distinctly 
\inderstood that English renderings of passages 
from these works, unless otherwise stated, are 
to be attributed to their learned translators. 
These works are— 

1. The Translation of the Jatakas by vari- 
ous scholars published by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 


it is probably loo early to pronooiiro tlio liual jailK'uent on I bo 
whole question and 1 would have gladly avoided it altogether it that 
wore not incompatible with the plan of the work. 
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2. The Translation of Apastamba, Gautama, 
Vasishtha, Baudhayana, Mann, Narada and 
Brihaspati S‘>mhitas in S. B. B., Vols. II, XIV, 
XXV, and XXXIII. 

3. The Translation of the Vinaya Texts 
and the Buddhist Suttas in S. B, E., Vols. XIII, 
XVII, XX, and XL 

4). The Translation of Kautilya’s Artha- 
s'astra by 11. Shaniasastry, B.A. 

The method of transliteration followed in 
Indian Antiquary has been adopted in this work. 



CHAPTER I 


C0RP011A.TE Activities in Economic Life 

§1 

The spirit of co-operation is a social instinct 
in man. Prom the most primi- 
hamirinsOnct,'''*'^' " tivc period of which we possess 
any record, it has been manifest 
in human society in some form or other. Kever- 
theless, it is brought into prominent activity, 
and lends itself to some conscious organisation, 
according to the temper of man and the circum- 
stances in which ho tinds himself. The nature 
of these circumstances dictates the form of such 
organisation, but the character of its develop- 
ment depends to a great degree upon the peculiar 
genius of the society in which it is fostered. 
Thus it is that we find in almost all ages and 
countries co-operative organisation, howsoever 
rudimentary, in different fields of human activity, 
social, political, religious and economic. The 
developnmnt of this organisation has, however, 
varied in different parts of the world, 
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In ancient India corporate activity seems to 
have been manifest in a marked 
degree first in the economic 
field. This appears from a pas- 
sage in the Biihad-Aranyak-opanisad,’ when 
read along with Sankamcharya’s comments there- 
on. We are told that on the analogy of the 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras in 
human society, Brahma created similar classes 
among the gods. But he was not content by 
bringing into existence the first two classes 
alone, because they could not acquire wealth. 
Hence were cn ated the A^ai.syas who were called 
{lammh owing to the circumstance that it Avas 
by co-operation and not by individual effort that 
they could acquire Avealth. 

The passage thus clearly refers to a fairly 
developed form of corporate activity in economic 
life as early as the later Ab'dic period. It is to 
be observed further that the author s])eaks of 
the ()(nm or eorpoiate organisation only in the 
ease of the \biisyas, ;ind in a manner which 

’ “a >mn! 

The comment of S'.iukivr-leUafya e^uckhiies i\ju meaning of this 
]>aBsage. 

“ ^ 3Sf Ti«n n 

I 55 I gf; ? 

sn^enfH ^^sticniif, fiiBi q Ji’nsf; 

JCn' ^<311*1^ waw JnmnAiT f? i 

i” 
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distinctly denies it to the upper two classes. It 
is not unreasonable to infer from this circum- 
stance that the corporate organisation among 
the Brahmans and Ksliatriyas, /./=., of religious 
and political character, had not yet assumed as 
great an importance as that in economic life. 

It is easy to understand how in ancient India 
co-operation of a certain kind 

Corporate* ori^ftnisa* x j -x 

tion of tiadcra among traders was a necessity 

forced upon them by the in- 
security oC the times. Often having long dis- 
tances and insecure roads to traverse, while they 
could individually he no match for robbers or 
hostile tribes, they could, when united in a body, 
oppose a successful resist luee to the latter. The 
existence of such daugers is specifically referred 
to in later literature. Thus a Jataka story 
refers to a village of oOO robbers with an elder 
at their head.' Such organisation of robbers 
was met by the counter-organisation of traders 
to which, again, reference is made in a number 
of Jataka stories.'^ It is quite in the nature of 
things that organisation of mercantile classes 
was brought into existence by a similar process 
even in earlier periods of Indian history, and 
evidences arc not altogether wanting in support 
of this. 


‘ Satligumba Jitaka; Jat, Vul. IV, p, 430. 
* Jamdapana Jitaka ; Jat, VpI. II, p. 294, 
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The term paiii which occurs several times in 
the Kigveda has been ditferently interpreted by 
different scholars.' The St. Petersburgh Diction- 
ary derives it from the root jyati “ to barter "and 
explains it as merchant, trader. Zimmer * and 
Ludwig also take the word in the sense of 
merchant. 

Now, in a certain hymn, the gods are asked 
to attack the pa/iis who are referred to as being 
defeated with slaughter.^ Ludwig thinks that 
these “references to tights with jw/rift are to be 
explained by their having been aboriginal traders 
who went in caravans — as in Arabia and 
Northern Africa — prepared to fight, if need be, 
to protect their goods against attacks wdiich the 
Aryans would naturally deem quite justified.” 
If w^e accept this meaning w’e shall have neces- 
.sarily to presume a corporation of merchants, 
strong enough to defy their opponents, and 
carry on fight against them. Thus the institu- 
tion referred to in the Jatakas mav be traced 
back to the period repre.se ii led by the hymns of 
Rlgvcda.’' 


' Sop V. T,. p. -171. 

- “ Sc^ioij Ydii Yai-ka T5ir. 2, 16 wird dan Wort (Vanij) Toit Pari, das 
rbetifalls iliindler lu zt'iehnoi, in vnbinduug gcbrncht” A, L,, p. 257, 

^ Dor Kigvoda, 3, 213-213. 

♦ V. I., p 471. 

* But ns alfcndy noticed, the nicanhig of tbo term Trhich is here 
giren is not unanimously accepted. 
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To the same class belongs the corporate 
organisation of artisans, al- 
though probaUy somewhat 
different in nature and origin. 
It is difficult to determine, with any amount of 
definiteness, whetlier these institutions, corres- 
ponding to guilds of mediaeval Europe, had 
developed in the early Vedic period. At present 
the sole evidence on this point consists of the 
use of the Avords Areshi/ii ' and (/atxt - in Vedic 
literature. 

It is well loiowu that tlie word sreshlhin in 
later literature denoted (he ‘headman of a 
guild.’ Dr. MacdonelP remarks that the word 
may already have that sense in the Vedic 
literature.* 

Again, the word gmia means any corporate 
organisation, although in later literature it is 
almost exclusively used AAuth reference to politi- 
cal and religious bodies. Roth, however, points 


' Aitai-eja Hr., Ill : aO. 3. Kausiinli, XXVIII, 6, Taitliiha I'r,, III ; 
1, I-, 10. See. V. I., ji. 403. 

- PamchaviifiBa Brffliinana, VI, 9. 25 ; XV JI, 1.6. 12 ; Vs. XVI, 25 ; 
T. 8, 1. 8. 10. 3. 

• V. I., p. 403. 

‘ Dr. E. K. MooVerjee (Local Govemoipat in Ancient India, p. 41 ff.) 
aecina to contend (hat (he woid AoiV/hya in the Vedic literatnre 
always refers to (he position of (he head of a guild. 1 am unable to 
accept this view and may point out in particular that the word conid 
Bcarcely have been used in thia sense in the passages quoted from 
Atharva.Voda and fiatapatha-BrShmana on p. 42. 
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out that it is used in the sense of a ‘ guild ’ in 
Vedic literature.' 

In view of the passage from the Brihad- 
Aranyak-opanishad quoted above, the views of 
Both and Macdonell seem very probable, if not 
alto^ther certain. It mav thus be laid down, 
with some amount of confidence, that corporate 
activity in economic life was a factor in Indian 
society, probably from the early Vedic, and in 
any case certainly from the later A^edic period. 
We shall not probably be far wrong if we refer 
the first stages of its development before 800 
B.C. 


2 

This corporate activity seems to be quite 
a common feature in the economic system of 
post-A’^edic India. A close study of the 
literature of this period clearly indicates that 
men following similar means of livelihood 
usually formed themselves into a corporation 
with definite rules to guide themselves. Thus we 
find it stated in Gautama " that the additional 
(occupations) of a Vaisya are, agriculture, trade, 
tending cattle, and lending money at interest. 


' St. r cieVB\)ui Umtionary, b. v. i/anu. 
’ X. 49; 8. D. B., 11, p.232. 
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This list must be taken to include at least all the 
important occupations of the 

The nniure, orj^an- nfknTvlp th?lt Were 

isation and importnnro P«Opie .ih , Lliai 

Avithin the purview of the 
Avriter, and so it becomes significant Avhen ho 
says in the very next chapter* that “cultivators, 
traders, herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans 
(have authority to lay down rules) for their 
respective classes. Having learned the (state of) 
alfairs from those who in each case have autho- 
rity (to speak, he shall give) the legal decision. 
This means that practically all the different 
branches of occupation mentioned above had 
some sort of definite organisation. This organi- 
sation must be looked upon as an important one, 
inasmuch as its rules were recognised as valid in 
the eyes of laAV and its representatives had a right 
to bo consulted by the king in any affair that 
concerned it. 

The particular term used to denote the 
corporation of' tradesmen or mechanics is Sreni. 
This is defined as a corporation of people, belong- 
ing to the same or different caste, but folloAvirig 
the same trade and industrv. This organisation 
corresponds to that of the“(Tuilds” in mediaeval 
Europe and may be freely rendered by that term. 
Ancient literature, both Buddhist and Brjihmani- 
cal, as well as ancient inscriptions, contain 

' XI, 21. 

' XI, 20-21 ; 8. U. F,. IV, p. 23T. 
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frequent referenc'es to guilds, and this corro- 
borates the infei’ence we have deduced from 
Gautama that nearly all the important branches 
of industry formed themselves into guilds. The 
number of these guilds must have differed con- 
siderably not only in different periods but also 
in different localities. In the Muga-pakkha 
Jatala,’ the king, while going out in full 
snbndour of state, is said to have assembled the 
four castes, the eighteen guilds, and his whole 
array. This indicates that the conventional 
number of different kinds of guilds in a state 
was set down as eighteen.” It is not possible to 
determine what these conventional 18 guilds 
were, but we get a considerably greater number 
by collecting together all scattered references in 
literature and inscriptions. The following list 
compiled in this way shows at once the wide- 
spread nature of the organisation, 

1. Workers in wood. (Carpenters, including 
cabiuet-niakers, wheel-wrights, builders of 
houses, builders of ships and builders of vehi- 
cles of all sorts).’’ 

2. Workers iu metal, including gold and 
silver.^ 

3. Workers in stone. 

4. Leather workers.’’ 

o. Ivory workers. 

‘ Jat, VI, p. 1, » C/. also Jat. VI, p. 427. 

» Jat. VI, p. 427. ’ ‘ Ibid. 
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6. Workers fabricating hydraulic engines 
(Odayariitrika).* 

7. Bamboo workers (Vasakara)." 

8. Braziers (Kasakara)/* 

0. Jewellers. 

10. Weavers.* 

11. Potters.® 

12. Oilmillers (Tilapishaka).® 

13. Bush workers and ba.sket makers. 

14-. Byers. 

15. Painters.' 

16. Corn-dealers (Dhamnika).” 

17. Cultivators.® 

18. Fisher folk. 

19. Butchers. 

fO. Barbers and shampooers, 

21. Garland makers and flower sellers.'® 

22. Mariners." 

23. Herdsmc'n.'® 

24. Traders, including caravan traders.** 

25. Bobbers and freebooters.''* 

26. Forest police who guarded the caravans.** 

27. Money-lenders.'” 

' \asik Jus, Liul 1137. * Jiiuiiar lus., Lud. 116!j. ^ Ihiil. 

‘ Nasik Jus . Lud. 1133. ‘ Kusik Ins., Lud. 1137. “ Ibid. 

’ Jat. VI, p. 437. '' Juiinur Jus., Lud. USD. ” (Jaut. XI. 31. 

' ’ Jat. Ill, p, 105. ‘ ' Jut. IV, p. 137 ' - (la, XI. 31. 

■ ’ Ibid ; also Jal. 1, p. 308 ; Jat. II, p. 295. 

■ ‘ Jat. Ill, p. 388 i Jat. IV, p. 430. 

' '■ Jat. II, p. 335. 

Cia. XI, 21. In thoso cases wliere no reference is given tUe list 
is based upon the authority of Hhys Davids’ IludUhist India, p. 90 ff, 
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The paucity of materials makes it impossible 
to trace tlie history of the above guilds in detail. 
We can only hope to describe the general course 
of their development during the successive 
periods of Indian history. 


§ 3 

Regarding Utc earliest period represented 
hy the Jataha stories (7th and 6th century B.C.), 
the subject has already been dealt nith by Dr. 
Richard Rick'. He observes that there was 
a clear difference, so far as organisation tvas con- 
cerned, between the traders and the merchants 
on one side and the artisans on the other. As 
regards the foioner, the here- 
ka period, uilary lamilies 2 )ursuuig certain 

branches of trade, no doubt 
formed themselves into a corporation with a 
Jetthaka (alderman) at its head, but there is 
nothing in the Jatakas to show that theie 
was a highly developed organi.sation among 
them. Rar different was, however, the case 
Avith the artisans. Here the heredity of the 
profession Avas a more marked fe.atnre than in 
the case of the traders and merchants ; the son 
Avas apprenticed to the craft of his father from 


‘ Sociuli.' im Xordo.sUicliou liMlieii /.n lludcUut'y /,cit ([»1J. 
177 - 183 ). 
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his early youth, and the manual skill and talent 
for a particular industry was thus an inheritance 
of the family from generation to generation. 
The adoption by an artisan of any occupation 
other than his hereditary one has never been 
mentioned in the Jatakas while they contain 
freq^uent reference to the son of an artisan 
following the occupation of his father. The 
localisation op industry was another important 
factor in this respect. Streets and particular 
quarters in a town and even whole villages were 
inhabited by one and the same class of artisans.* 
These villages wore sometimes quite large ; the 
Maharva(ldhakigamo, for instance, consisted of 
1000 families of dealers in wood and the 
Kamraaragamo, the same number of smiths’ 
huts. Lastly there was the institution of 
‘ Jetthaka ’ (Alderman) also among the artisans.-’ 
These three circumstances, c/c;,, the heredity 
of profession, the localisalion of the different 
branche.s of industry, and the institution of 
-Tetthaka (Alderman) appear to Dr. Richard 
Pick to he conclusive evidence for the existence 
ol. an organisation that may he fairly compared 

‘ Cf, daiiluham.nlhs in Jal. i, () 32U, II., j) 197; nijuLi-nllii in Jut. 
IV, p. 81; iHlaiiikagharui'UJui/aih in JaL 111 p, 48; iluha.Vaddhahujamu 
ill Jat. IT, p. 18, IV, jip. lill), 207 ; Knmmara ydun} in Jal. Ill, p. 281. 

= Cf. Kammalcara Jcflhakn in Jat. Ill, p. 281, V, p. 282 ; ilalakam- 
Jutthaha in Jat, III, p. 40, j ; Vaddhakt-JcUhuiu. iii Jat. IV, p. 161. 
Sometimoe tlio wui-cl pamuUlui ia used insload of r/. Jat. 11, 

pp. 12, ,52. 
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Tvith the guilds of the Middle Age in 
Europe. 

Some of the Jataka stories throw further 
interesting sidelight upon the organisation of 
guilds. We learn from Samudda-Vanija Jataka^ 
that there stood near Benares a great town of 
carpenters, containing a thousand families. But 
among these thousand families there were two 
master workmen eacli at the head of five hun- 
dred of them. On one occasion they left the 
town and settled with their families in an island. 
The story shows the mobility of the guilds 
which is testified to by inscriptions of a later 
period. Tt also proves that there Avas sometimes 
more than one organisation of the same class 
of craftsmen in the same locality. One might 
think that the double organisation was due 
merely to the large number of craftsmen, but 
the Jataka stories pre.serve instances of a thous- 
and men living under a single organisation.' 

It appears that sometimes the office of the 
Alderman was hereditary, for we are told that 
when a master mariner died, his sou became the 
head of the mariners.''' The importance of these 
guild-organisations is conspicuously proved by the 
fact that the heads of guilds sometimes held 
high posts ill the state aud were favourites of 
the king, rich, aud of great substance.^ lieference 

' Jat. IV, p. 15S, - .lat Hi, ji. 2bl. 

’ Jat. IV, ]j. 130 ’ Jal. 11, p. 1- lat. 111, 2H1. 
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is aiso made to the quarrel and rivalry 
between these aldermen, and the introductory 
episode of tno Jatakas' contain interesting sto- 
ries al)out the way in which the great Buddha 
sometimes reconciled them. Possibly sucli 
quarrels were not infrequent and necessity was 
felt of appointing a S2)eeial tribunal to dispose 
of them. One of the Jiltaka stories refers to a 
state officer, the Bbandagarika (Treasurer or 
Superintendent of Stores) w'hose office carried 
wdth it the judgeship of all the merchant guilds.’ 
We are expressly told that no such office had 
existed before but that there was this office 
ever after. 

As already observed, two of the Jatakas refer 
to eighteen guilds,* and though the number 
must be taken as a purely conventional one, it 
clearly demonstrates the w'ide-si)read organisa- 
tion of thes(' institutions at this period. In both 
these Jataka stories the royal procession, on twm 
important occasions, is said to have included the 

‘ Jjit. TJ, pp. 12, rj2. 

' airn. Uliys Dnvids remnrks Urst a])pointmenl lo a supreme 

heaiisliip over all the doubled witli the oftiLC of tri'usurer is 

nanatedin counoctiou witli tho kiTi«rUom of Kasi at tlio court of 
lioufires. I’O'^aibly tlio quarrels twice alliidotl tn as oceurrinp^ between 
prosidoiits (paiunk)ia) of guilds ur Saratthi in Kosala may have also 
broken out at Benares and have led to this appointment ” (J. R. A. S. 
1901, p. 865.) 

^ Subba aoniuam vlcharonarcihaTn hhandagaril'n/thunam . (Jat TV 
V. 37.) 

‘ Jat. VI, pp. 1, 427. 
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eighteen guilds, and this again testifies to the 
im2)ortant place they occupied in the polity of 
ancient India. 


§ 4. 


IJovoloj^nient of tlic 
’'iiilri orgiinisalitm in 

tlio early Dhnnn.1- 
Riltm period. 


Dh anna- Sutra, 


Wo next come to Ihe period repi'eaented hy 
the early J)harma-sTitras (5th 
century E. C. to .Srd century 
E. C.). The verse 21 of the 
11th Chapter of Gautama 
quoted above, authorises the 
“ cultivators, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders 
and artisans ” to lay down rules for their respec- 
tive classes, and we arc further told that the 
king shall give the legal decision after “ having 
learned the (state of) affairs from those who 
(in each class) have authority (to speak).” ' 

This presents a further stage in the develop- 
ment of the guild-organisations. The corpora- 
tions of traders and artisans are now recognised 
by the constitution as an important factor in the 
state, and invested with the highly important 
power of making laws for themselves. Their 
spokesman, corresponding probably to the Jet- 
thaka of the Jatakas, is an important personage, 
having the right to represent his class in the 
royal court. 


' S. U. E. Vol. 11 , p. 234, 
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The extent of the inflneiioe which the guiW 
exercised over its members at this period is best 
illustrated by two disciplinary rules laid down in 
Vinaya-pitaka. According to one of them* the 
guild was entitled to arbitrate ou certain occasions 
between its members and their wives, while ac- 
cording to the other® its sanction was necessary for 
the ordination of the wife of any of its members. 

A passage in the same canonical text leads 
us to infer that the guilds alrciady possessed at 
this time some executive authority. Thus it is 
enjoined that a woman thief (chon) should not 
be ordained as a nun without the sanction of the 
authorities concerneel — “ rajanam xm mmyharh 
m gmiam m pagom va senim va nHapalokeivUr 
The old commentator remarks upon this 
passage : — raja nama, gattha raja aunsasati rUja 
apaloketabbo, seni nama, yattha sent anvmsnil 
seni apalokrtabbo? This certainly refers to the 
executive and judicial authority of guild arid 
places it on the same footing with that of the 
king and other political corporations. 

Kautilya’s Artbafestra ^ which is now 
acknowledged by the generality 
of scholars to have belonged 
to the period under review 

' Vinaya Text*,, IV. 2'2G, O/. J. K. A, S., lyOl, p. 8bo. 

" SnMavibhanga. quoted in Economic Jouri.al, 1901, p. 813 
^ Whore the King rulen, his consent will havu to be obtainei] ; 
wljore the guild rules its consent will have to be obtained 
* ArthaiSstra, edited by K S^|iiABn6t rv 

4 
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throws much interesting light upon the guild- 
organisations of this time. Jhus. we are told 
that the “ Superintendent of Accounts” had to 
regularly enter, in prescribed registers, the 
history of customs, professions and transactions 
of the corporations,* and three Commissioners' 
or three ministers enjoying the confidence 
of the guil Is, Avere a])pointed to receive their 
deposits wiiicli could be taken hack in times of 
distress. “ Special concessions were made regard- 
ing the lawsuits between trade guilds,* and 
special privilege.s Avere accorded to a mercliant 
belonging to a trade-guild.* Tlio importance 
of the guilds in those days is further indicated 
by the fact, that, in an ideal scheme of a city, 
places are reserved for the residence of the 
guilds and corporations of Avorkmen,* and that 
the taxes paid by them are included among the 
most important sources of revenue.® The village 
guilds Avere protected by^ the regulation that no 
guilds of any kind other than local “ Co-operative 
guilds ” ' shall find entrance into the village. 
The reputed wealth of the guilds and the way 
in AAdaich they were sometimes exploited by un- 
scrupulous kings may ihe gathered from the 
Machiavellian policy unfolded in Bk. V, Ch. II. 

' ArthaBistra, translated into English by B. Shamasastrv, p, 6i). 

= Ibid, p. 253, ^ Ibid, p. 190. ‘ Ibid, p, 228 

’ Ibid, p 61. • Ibid, p. 66. 

■ S!imu.tthd-]/ik5daafiyaitmeamav-an'<ibandh.!il}. (Ibid, p. 54). 
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We are told that in case a king ‘ finds himself 
in great fi.nancial trouble and needs money,’ he 
may employ a spy who would borrow from cor- 
porations bar gold or coined gold and then allow 
himself to be robbed of it the same night. ‘ 

Kautilya also lays down certain specific 
rules ® regarding the guilds of labourers or day- 
workers. They are to be granted certain special 
privileges, for example, a grace of seven nights 
over and above the period agreed upon for ful- 
filling their engagement. The total earnings 
are to be equally divided among all the members 
of the guild unless its usage dictated otherwidftii'^ 
A person leaving the guild, after the work ' 
commenced, is to be punished with fines. Any 
person neglecting his proper share of work is to 
be excused for the first time, but if he persists . 
in his bad conduct he is to be thrown oiit of the 
guild. Again, if any member is guilty of a glar- 
ing offence he is (o be treated as the condemned 
criminal. It may not be unreasonably held that 
similar rule.s held good among guild.s in general. 

The power and influence of guilds at this 
time may bo readily inferred from a passage 
where the |)oint is .seriously discussed whether 
the troul)les caused hy a guild or its leaders are 
more serious. Kautilya, in opposition to his 
predecessors, declares in favour of the latter, 


p. SO®. 


• Ibid, p. 234 ■«. 
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because a leader, backed up by support, causes 

iippression by injuring the life and property of 

otbers.^ Again, the question is discussed whether 

a waste land is to be colonised by a population 

consisting of organised bodies like guilds, or one 

without any such organised bodies at all. The 

latter is preferred on the ground that the guilds 

and other organised bodies are intolerant of 

calamities and susceptible of anger and other 

passions. - These and similar passages® in Artha- 

sSstra hardly leave any doubt that the guilds 

were iilready an important factor in the state 

fabric in the fourth centurv B.G. 

* 

It appears clearly from scattered references 
in Kautilya’s Arthas'astra, that 
p,„ver. ■ tlie guilds in those days were 

also great military powers.'* 
Thus in Book IX, Chapter II, Kautilya includes 
hrenivala ” among the various classes of troops 
which the king might possess.® It was some- 
times quite sufficient both for defensive as well 
as for offensive purposes, and when the enemy’s 
array consisted mostly of this class of soldiers, 
the king had also to enlist them in his service.® 
Again in Book V, Chapter III, dealing with 


' Ibid, p. 403, • ibid, p. 368. » Cf, c.g.. Ibid, p. 380. 

‘ The idea was hrst suggested to me by Prof. D. K, Bhandarkar in 
doarse of conversation. He, however, takes ‘ irenivala ’ to mean ‘ soldiers 
maintained by the guilds.’ 

’ ArthaSJstra.'p. 340. " iWd, p. 34j. 
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“ Subsistence to Government Servants ”, the pay 
of “ ^renmnkhyas ” (chiefs of guilds) is set down 
as equal to that of the chiefs of elephants, horses 
and chariots, and then follows the remark : 
“ The amount would suffice for bavins a trood 
following in their own communities.” ’ Further, 
in Book, VII, Chapter XVI, Kaufilya 
mentions, among the nefarious ways by which 
hostile party is to be kept down, that a ‘ ii'eni- 
vala ’ is to be furnished with a piece of land 
that is constantly under troubles from an enemy, 
evidently for keeping them too busy to interfere 
in the affairs of state. lu Book VII, Chapter 1, 
‘ the ereni ’ is classed along with soldiers as 
means to repel the invasion of enemy. 

Kautilya also refers to a class of Kslmtriya 
guilds w’hich lived upon both trade and 
war. “ Kamboja-Surashtra-kshatriya-srenyadayo 
Vartta-Sastropajivinah ” ■ Evidently these vrere 
special kinds of guilds and they were mostly to 
be found in Kamboja and Surashtra countries. 

That the guilds adopted military profession 
might at first sight appear strange enough but 
the following considerations not only support 
the view but prove the continuance of this state 
of things in later periods. 

Some verses in Mahabharata * enjoin upon 
a king to avail himself of “ srenivala ” which is 


[bid, p. 245. 


“ [bid. p, 376. 


■' (Jjioted bolow, 
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said to be equal in importance to hired soldiers 
Biamayaiia' also refers to ‘ sayodha- 
sretii ’ while the military aspect of the guilds is 
clearly evident from the Mandasor Inscription." 
In Narada ® Smriti (X, V.) we are told, with 
reference to guilds and other associations, that 
confederacy in secret,'* resort to arms without 
due causes and mutual attacks, ‘ will not be 
tolerated bv the kinsr. 

There can be no question that • h'enivala ' 
refers to a class of fighting forces, for, as already 
observed, Kaufilya tells us that they were some- 
times quite sufficient both for defensive as well 
as for offensive purposes. But even conceding 
this there is room for differences of opinion. 
Mr. R. Shamasastry has translated the term as 
“ corporation of soldiers,” thereby ignoring tlm 
idea of guild. Professor D. R. Bhandarkar 
takes it to mean “ soldiers maintained by the 
guild.” I am disposed however to look for the 
true explanation of the terra in the ‘ Kshatriya 
^reni' of Kaufilya referred to above. This seems 
to me to refer to a class of guilds which followed 
some industrial arts, and carried on military 

1 E'imlyanH (Ei. by Gorre.'iio) 11. 123,5. 

* For fall diflousslon soe below. Quoted below. 

* The original words ar« '• mithtth 3;iragh.Xtakanm«m,'’ Jolly tran. 
states it as “ mi-tod asaeiiiblagos." S. B. E. XXXIII, p 154. 

’ Jolly translates “ luutaal attacks between tbose persons," The 
context, however, clearly shows that the reference is to aisouiations 
and not persona. 
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profession at one and the same time. That this 
is quite probable is proved beyond all doubts by 
the Mandasor Inscription, to which detailed 
reference will be made later on. We learn from 
this interesting record that some members of 
the silk-weavers’ guild took to arms, and these 
martial spirits valorous in battle “ even to-day... 
effect bv force the destruction of their enemies,” 
It is not a little curious that this silk-wf^avers’ 
guild originally belonged to the Lata province, 
just on the border of the t urasbtra country, 
which, according to Kantilya, abounded in 
these Kshatriya guilds. But whatever view 
may be correct, the interesting fact remains that, 
in addition to their proper activities, some of the 
ancient guilds also possessed military resources 
of no mean worth, and that they played no 
insignificant part in the internal polity of 
ancient India. This naturally reminds one of 
the Italian guilds of the Middle Ages. 

The Kuhatriya §renis mentioned by Kautilya 
apparently subsisted for a long time, at least in 
southern India, and a good example is furnished 
by the Velaikkaras of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A. D. This community consisted of 
various working classes such as the Valaugai, 
Idahgai, etc., and is frequently referred to in the 
Tanjore inscriptions of the Chola kings, Rajaraja 
I and Rajendra Chola I, as a part of the name of 
the different regiments composing the Chola 
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ai'my. They also migrated to Ceylon and were 
employed as mercenaries by Sinhalese kings at 
this period. We learn from an inscription of 
Polannaruwa that a chief named Devasena had 
constructed a relic temple for the sacred tooth of 
Jina at the command of King Vijayabahu and 
invoked the members of the Velaikkara army to 
protect it. These assembled together, bringing 
with them their leaders, and took upon themselves 
the responsibility of maintaining the temple and 
protecting its property. By way of remunera- 
tion one veli of land was assigned to each indivi- 
dual member (of the Velaikkaras) and all agreed 
thus: “ We protect the villages belonging to the 
temple, its servants’ property and devotees, even 
though, in doing this, we lose ourselves or other- 
wise suffer. We provide for all the require- 
ments of the temple so long as our community 
continues to exist, repairing such parts of the 
temple as get dilapidated in course of time and 
we get this, our contract, which is attested by us, 
engraved on stone and copper so that it may last 
as long as the Moon and the Sun endnre.”* 

§ ^ 

A further stage of development in the 
organisation of guilds is observable in the period 
represented hy early Dharmasdstras (2nd 
century B. C. to 1th century A.D.). Thus 

' G Ep. K. 1918, p. Itll . 
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-Manu-samhita not only reiterates the statement 
of Gautama quoted above, but expressly refers 
t-o Slrenl-dharma or * usages of the guilds ’ as 
having the force of law.' It further lays down 
that 

“ If a man belonging to a corporation inhabit- 
ing a village or a district (gramd-desa-mmyha), 
after swearing to an agreement, breaks it through 
avarice, (the king) shall banish him from his 
realm.”- 

The iTajfiavalkya SatiiLita also prescribes that 
if a man steals the property of a guild or any 
other corporation, or. breaks any agi'eement with 
it, he shall be banished from the realm and all 
his property, confiscated." 

Similar injunction also occurs in the Insti- 
tutes of Vishnu.'* 

These injunctions in the successive Smritis 
hardly leave any doubt, that shortly after the 
Christian Era the guild organisation had deve- 
loped into a highly important factor in state poli- 
tics. Not only was it recognised as a definite 

’ VIII. 219, Tlio next verse (VIII. 220) further lays thiwn that 
such an ofEencler ehouhl be fined and imprisoned, apparently, if the two 
verses are to bo held ns consistent, before his banishment from the 
realm (or should the latter be looked upon as an alternative punish- 
ment ?). Both Medhltithi and Knllatnbhatfa include Trade-guilds 
under ‘ Deia-ttamgha.' 

> n. 187-192. 

* II 
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part of the state fabric, but its authority was up- 
held by that of the state, and its prestige and 
status considerably enhanced, by the definite 
proclamation of the state policy to guarantee its 
successful existence by affording it all timely 
need and assistance. 

The result of this happy state of things was a 
further development of these organisations on 
the one hand, and an increased confidence of the 
public in their utility, on the other. This is 
fully evidenced by a number of inscriptions to 
which reference may be made in some greater 
detail. 

There are altogetlier five inscriptions belong- 
ing to this period Avhich distinctly refer to guilds 
and their activities. 

It Avill be well to begin with a short summary 
of each of them. 

1. An in.scriptiou in a cha'c at Nasik,* dated 
in the year 12 ( = 120 A.D.), records the dona- 
tion of 3000 Karshapanas by Ushavadata, son-in- 
law of the Saka Chief Nahapana. The gift was 
intended for the benefit of the Buddhist monks 
dwelling in the cave, and the entire sum was 
invested in the guilds dwelling at Govardhana 
in the folloAving manner : 

“ 2000 in a Aveavers’ guild, the rate of inter- 
est being one per cent, per month ; 


'■ iiuu. No. 1133. 
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“ 1000 in another weavers’ guild at the rate 
of f per cent, per month.” It is clearly stated 
that these Kahapanas are not to be repaid, their 
interest only to be enjoyed. The object of the 
gift is also laid down as follows ; 

‘ The 2000 Kahapanas at 1 per cent, per month 
are the cloth money ; out of them is to be sup- 
plied, to every one of the twenty monks who 
keep the Vassa or retreat in the cave, a cloth 
money of 12 Kahapanas; out of the other thou- 
sand is to be supplied the money for Kusana, a 
term the precise significance of which is uncer- 
tain.’ 

In conclusion we are told that all this has 
been “ proclaimed (and) registered at the town’s 
hall, at the record office, according to custom.’” 

2. Another Inscription at Nasik ^ dated in 
the 9th year of King Is'varasena, who ruled in 
the 3rd century A-D.,” records the investment of 
a similar perpetual endowment with the guilds 
dwelling at Govardhana, as follows ; 

“ In the hands of the guilds of Kularikas 
(probably potters) one thousand Karshapanas, of 
the guild of Odayantrikas (probably workers 
fabricating hydraulic engines, water clocks or 
others) two thousand.” The last portion of the 
inscription is mutilated, but enough remains to 

> Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 82-80. 

- Ibid, p. 88. 

’ Bapson — Anillira coina, p. c.'cxxiv. 
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show that an amount was also invested with the 
^uild of oil-iT)iller.s, and tlie sum of 500 KftliS- 
panas with another "uild. The object of this 
endowment was to provide medicines for the 
sick of the Samgha of monks dwellinj' in the 
monastery on mount Trirasmi. 

3. An inscription at Junnar records the in- 
vestment of the income of two fields with the 
guild at Konachika for planting Karanja trees 
and banyan trees.’ 

A. Another inscription at Junnar’’ records 
investment of money with the guild of bamboo- 
workers and the guild of braziers. 

5. A third inscription at Junnar ” records 
the gift of a cave and a cistern by the guild of 
corn dealers. 

There are, besides, a number of fragmentary 
inscriptions ^ which seem to record similar invest- 
ments with various guilds, but as their [uirport 

^ The inscription rans as follows • 

“ tfsm TSTfiwrrat 

(sr) «t ” i 

Bflhler-Bargess traiiBlat.ed it as follows in Arch. Snrv. W. India. TV 
" By Ailnthuma, the Sakn, an Opasaka of the guild of the Konachikas 
(n jjift of) 30 Nivnrtanas in radalika, near the karanja tree and in 
Katapntak-i, 9 nivartanas near the banyan tree.*’ Pischel haa shown 
that ‘ vadamula ’ and ‘ karajainula ' really mean “ cost of planting 
these trees (Nadir. Oott. Ges. Wiss. Phil. Hist. Kl., 1895, p. 316). 
liQders thinks that the investment was made with the gnild and not by 
a member of the guild (Ep. Ind., X, App., p. 132). 

= Lnd. No. 1166. “ lUd, No. 1180. 

* Five inscriptions of this period refer to the gift of Avesani, a 
term which has not been met with anywhere else. Cunningham 
translated it as “gateway-architrave" (Bhilsa Topes, p. 264), while in 
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has not been made out Avitb certainty no reference 
is made to them. The five inscriptions, quoted 
{jbove, are however calculated to throw a flood of 
light on the function and organisation of the 
ancient guilds. Thus Nos. 1-1 conclusively prove 
that guilds in ancient days received deposits of 
public money and paid regular interest on them, 
The Machiavellian policy of exploiting these 
guilds, as laid down in Kaut-ilya, and quoted above 
on p. 27, bears testiraonj'^ to the fact that they 
also lent out money. Iloughly 
Inoai'unkr''"’’'’ spcalcing, therefore, they must 
he said to have served the func- 
tions of modern hanks. The Inscription No. 1 
shoAvs that the rate of interest which they paid 
A’aried between ] 2 and 9 p.c. The guilds, which 
thus operated as a net-work of banks throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, must have 
possessed a coherent organisation, sufficient to 
induce the public to trust large sums of money 
Aviththem. They must have been of long stand- 
ing, and their operations, characterised by honesty 
and fair dealing; for, otherwise, men would scarcely 
have made perpetual endowments with them. 
The concluding portions of No. 1 seem to prove 

Maisey’e “ Sanclii,” it is translated as “ ncopjij-le ” (p. 96). BOhler 
Buggested the meaning ‘ the foreman of the artisans ' (Ep. Ind., A''ol. II, 
p. 88). Lflders has accepted it in the case of the SSnchi inscription, 
bnt in othei' places i-endm-ed the terra simply by ‘ artisan.’ The oon- 
aluBiou about the existence of a ‘ guild ’ from the uso of this term is 
therefore somewhat problematic. 
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also that they were recognised as an important 
factor in the municipal government of ancient 
cities, and were responsible to the corporation of 
the town for the due discharge of their duties 
as trustees of public money. They received not 
merely deposits in cash, hut also endowment of 
property, as is proved by the Inscription No. 3. 

The objects with which these endowments 
were made are manifold, and duo performance 
of them must have required extra-pi'ofessional 
skill. Thus some guild is required to plant parti- 
cular trees, while several others, none of whom 
had anything to do with medicine, were to 
provide it for the sick monks of the cave. The 
inscriptions further prove that there were several 
craft-guilds at one place, and sometimes more 
than one guild belonging to the same profession; 
as for example, there Avere two weavers’ guilds 
at Govardhaiia {cf. No. 1). In general, the guilds 
are named after the professions to Avhich they 
belong, but in one ease the reference is made 
simply to the “ guild at Koivachika.” It might 
mean that there aa as only one guild at the village, 
so that no special designation Avas necessary to 
denote it, or that the Avhole village formed itself 
into a guild, being inhabited by one class of 
artisans alone ; for, as aa^c have seen alx)ve, the 
Pali literature contains reference to such villages. 
The last Inscription, No. 5, is interesting, as it shows 
that the guilds Avere not merely the receivers of 
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other’s gifts, but made gifts themselves in the 
name of the corporation. 


Some injunctions, laid down in the early 
„ , Dharraa-sastras, afford us an 

Functions of ^niilcl 

accjordiiigto Yajfiimii- interesting glimpse into the 

kya-saiiihits. , nn 

Avorking or these guilds. Inns 
Yajnavalkya-saiuhita (Chap. II) contains the 
following ; — 


^TTsg' I 

***1?'*'^ ^rRfT?rr*T sici^rpzn'[ i 


gn^f^scT^fiT: i 

qT5rf%-‘PJJMT5R5?ur i 

^ II I 


It folluAvs from the above that guilds could 
possess corporate property, and lay down rules 
and regulations corresponding to the ‘ Articles 
of Association ’ of the present day, Avhich it M'as 
high treason to violate. Their representatives 
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often transacted business Avith tlxe court in their 
name and were held in high respect there. Some 
pure and A’irtuous men Avere appointed as their 
executive officers (kurya-chintakah). Their rela- 
tion to the assembly is unfortunately not quite 
clear. Though it is not clcaxdy laid doAvxi, Avhether 
they Averc appointed by the king, or elected by 
the members themseh’es, the latter seems to be 
very probable, from the tenor of the whole pas- 
sage. Then, again, it appeal’s, from the line 
“ Karttavyam vachanorh teshaiit sainTiho-hitamdi- 
nam,” that these officers possessed executive 
authority over the racxnbers of the corpoi’ation, 
and could Ausit AAuth punishment anyone Avho 
disobeyed their decision. They Avere bound, 
however, by the law’s and usages of the corpora- 
tion, and if they violated them in the exercise of 
their authority, and there w as dissension hetween 
them ami the general members, tlxe king had to 
step in and maki' botli parties contorm to the 
established usage. The executive officers, though 
vested with considerable authority, could not thus 
be autocrats by any ixieaiis, and their ultimate 
responsibility to the laAV and custom aa’us assured 
by the instrumciitality of the assembly.' 

Although no mention is made here of the 
President of the guild, the fref]nent reference to 

* Tins point is londc quite clcai- by the commentators. Mitramisra, 
for example, quotes A’, II, 187, iu bupport of the fact that the Assembly 
could ptuiish the Executive Officers. (Viram, p. 488.) This point has 
boeu treated iu detail later on. 
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^reshthin ia contemporary inscriptions shows that 
there was one ; but the real power seems now to 
have devolved upon the executive officers. Thus 
the constitution of the guild during this period 
presented a A^ery modern appearance, Avith a chief, 
and a feAV executive officers, responsible to the 
assembly. The corporate spirit of a guild is most 
strikingly manifested in verse I'JO, Avhich lays 
down that everything acquir(!d by a man, while 
engaged in the business of llie guild (apparently 
including even gifts from king or other persons), 
must be paid to the guild itself, and anyone 
failing to do this of his own accord, will have to 
pay a fine amounting to eleven times its value. 

The importance attached to guilds and other 

» 

corporations at this period is best illustrated by 
the tvA^o following facts : 

1. The violation of agreements entered into 
with the corporations {Sdiiivid-ri/a/i knuiia) is 
already recorded in iajnavjilkya and ]\lami as 
o'le of the recognised titles of Ihav (M. A'III, 5; 
Y. II, 15). 

2. Yajhavalkya lays down the general maxim 
(see verse 186) that the duties arising from the 
llules and Regulations of the corporation {Santa- 
ylhn *), not inconsistent Avith the injunctions of 
the sacred texts, as Avell as the regulations laid 
doAvm by the king, must be observed Avith care, 

^ ‘ Surnaya ’ is ilotinoil iu tho Nurada-smviti as llio aggregate of t)iO 
rules Bottled by tlio corporations. Nuruda, X. T. Hence tlie meaning 
of fcUo ‘ Samayiku,* I have assigned above, 

6 
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thus placing the duty towards the guild on an 
equal footing with that towards the state. 

It appears from the last line quoted above 
that discussions and dilferences between different 
guilds were not unknown. In such cases the 
king had to step in and make each jjarty 
conform to the existing rules and usages. 

A few passages may be quoted from Maha- 
bharata ' to indicate the high importance that 
the guilds enjoyed in general 
iuMuhabhtatr^" estimation. Thus guilds are 
described as one of the princi- 
pal supports of the royal power,- and sowing 
dissensions among the heads of guilds, or inciting 
them to treason, is looked upon as a recognised 
means of injuring the enemy’s kingdom.'’ Dur- 
yodhana, after his defeat by the Gandharvas, 
refuses to go back to his capital, for, humiliated 
as he was, ho dared not face the heads of the 
guilds. “AVhatAvill the heads of guilds (and 

' Kci'ereiicca »rt‘ to IIk* Calciitfa Kdilion. 

= ’t-i TisiT fisn i 

II " 

»ifi' w ii 

tien I 

fttja ^rai ll ^ (Asrama-vaeika- 

^arra, c*)i. 7). 

^ 11 10 (Srinlipai vn, cli. ,VJ). 

11 04iSSiitiptiirvu,cli. lil). 
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others) say to me ami wliat shall I tell them in 
reply ? Last, but not of the least importance, is 
the verse in Santi-parva which lays down that 
no amount of expiation can remove the sins of 
those who forsake their duties to the guild to 
which they belong.’ 

An interesting reference to guilds is also 
contained in a passage in Harivamsa which 
describes the fatal wrestling match between 
Krishna and the followers of Kamsa. The arena 
which was built for accommodating visitors con- 
tained pavilions for the different guilds, and we 
are told that these paA'ilions, \ast as mountains, 
were decorated with banners hearing upon them 
the implements and the emblems' of the several 
crafts." 

The clay seals discovered at Basarb, the site 
of ancient Yaisali, throw further interesting 
sidelight upon the guild-organisations of this 
period. The following legends, among others, 
occur on a number of them."* 

' STsern; i 

Hr' »it Jisafe ii ir. (Vnna- 

Itarrn, rli. 2*18). 

’ -snf?? ’s' i 

^ ^ II 19 (.'isntiimrTfi, ch. 

3fi). 

^ Sva-karmma-ilrfivj-a-yiiktuliUil) pnlSkabhit-iiimiitaram 

S’reniiiflfi-cliii panilniiiS.cha tnafichS blmuty-achal-opninfih. 

llarivaiiiSn, Cli. 86, v. 5. 

* Annual Eeporl (if tlio Arcliteologtcnl Survey of India, 1903-4, 
j>, 107 ff; 1011-12, p. 50 i 1913-U, p. 138 ff. 
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1. Sreslithi-sarthavaha-kulika-nigama. 

2. Si’eshthi-kulika-nigama. 

3. Sreslithi-nigama. 

4'. Xulika-nigama. 

The crucial word in the above legends, viz., 
nlgama, has been usually rendered by the scho- 
lai's as ‘guilds’ or ‘corporations.’ Professor 
D. 11. llhandarkar, however, contends ' that there 
is no authority for this meaning and suggests 
that the word should be taken in its ordinary 
sense, viz., ‘a city.’ Professor Bhandarkar is 
undoubtedly right in his contention, and until 
some chance discoveries definitely establish the 
meaning of the term, it is, I believe, safe to 
accept his suggestion. 

’I’he legends quoted above would thus refer 
to cities administered by ^veshfhis, Kiilikas and 
Sorlhorahos, jointly or severally. Such a state 
of things, though unusual, cannot be regarded, 
hoAvever, as absolutely unique in view of the 
great mercantile organisations of southern India 
to which a detailed reference will be made in a 
later section of this chapter. In northern India 
too, an inscription at Gwalior - refers to a Beard 
of §ret>Jifiiiti and Sartharal/afi administering the 
city in the year 877 A.D. 

Now the words Sresthi, Sarilmvaha and 
Knlika^ are ordinarily used in Sanskrit literature 

‘ Carmiolmel Lectures, p. 170 ff. = Kp. Ind., Vol, 1, j). 159 ff. 
“ I tabu t]ie word to fie the same as Iculaha. 
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to denote the chief of a guild or caravan. It is 
clear, therefore, that the clay-seals referred to 
above belonged to guiMs which Avere powerful 
enough to Ire recognised as the ruling authority 
in a city. As Ave have seen above, there are 
references in the Jtitaka stories to villages of 
artisans and traders, and possibly similar state 
of things prevailed in the 4th and 5th centuries 
A. D. In any case, at the present state of our 
knowledge, the only legitimate conclusion from 
the Basarh seals seems to be, that there Avere 
powerful guild- organisations, AA-ith ruling autho- 
rity, in various cities of India during the Gupta 
period.' 


‘ It ma.v bo Bientumod boro that tbc ftA'bolnrs Nvbo bnve taken the 
wonl niijaiua in ibe senee of :i giiiNI tlctluce qiiito different, tlioiigb 
interesting, concln&ions from tbe insciiptions of tJjc Basailj seals. The 
following remarks of Dr. Block nriny be qnottU or a spccinu'ii 

“ The most numerons among the Keubmscrij)tion8 is tjiat referring 
to the corporatiou or guild (iiigamn) of bankers (Sieshthiii), traders 
(Sii'thflvflhfi), nnd merchimta (Knlika). H is invniialdy combined 
with other seals giving the names of piivnte individiinls, only in OT>e 
instance, it is found togelVci* with the Bcal of the Cldcf of Priiice's 
TVliiiiaters. The list of private names is fairly conspicnous A great 
many of them j?ic diptingniplird as mcrchayils (Knlika). One person, 
Hnri by nntne, styles himself both Jvn/iAfi and Brnthnmfj Kulilin. Two 
persons uie called barrkeis (SreBlitliin), and one, Dod^a by name, 
a sfii'thavuha or trader, (leneinlly two or even more of the seals of 
private individuals are fonnd in combination with each other or with 
thft seal of the guild of bankers, etc., of which evidently most of them 
were members. It looks as if during those days, something like a 
modern Chamber of Commerce existed in upper India’ at some big 
trading centre, porhnps at Fa^liputra.” (Annunl Report of the 
ArchEcoloffical Survey, 1903-4, p. 104.) 
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lYo now come lo the pcrioO r.epresented 
by the later J)h(a'ma-sastraii, like those of 
Narada and Brihaspati (6th to 7th century 
A D.). The progressive advancement of the 
guild-organisations is continued during this 
period. In Niirada, as well as in Brihaspati, 
separate chapters are devoted to the title of law 
arising out of the transgression of compact 
(Samvid-vyatikrama), Niirada explicitly states 
that “ the king must maintain the usages of 
the guilds and otlier corporations. Whatever 
be their laws, their (religious) duties, (the rules 
regarding) their attendance, and the (particular 
mode of) livelihood prescribed for them, that 
the king shall approve of.'’ ' We are further told 
that “ those who cause dissension among the 
members of an association shall undergo punish- 
ment of a specially severe kind ; because they 
Avould prove extremely dangerous, like an 
(epidemic) disease, if they were allowed to go 
free.”- These injunctions of the Dharma-^stras 
show in a general way the high importance 
attached to the guild-organisations as an impor- 
tant factor in society. 

The literature of this period throws interest- 


The }'at'.snn d'etre 
of guild-orpn nieatiooH 
clearly explained in 
the Bfihnspnti 8am- 
hitl. 


ing side-light on the nature 
and origin of the guild-orga- 
nisation. Thus, regarding their 


' 7^. 2, 3, 


= X. 0. 
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misoii d'etre Ave find the foiloAving in Brihas- 
pati * : — 

^renifsiniT i 

g wi ^ « 

^¥r<JT?:nn: i 

?rattnro^ %5rf^ ii 

Jolly translates this passage as folloAvs : — 

“ A compact formed among villagers, com- 
panies (oEartizaus) and associations is (called) an 
agreement ; such (an agreement) must be observ- 
ed both in times of distress and for acts of piety. 

“ When a danger is apprehended from rob- 
bers or thieves, it is (considered as) a distress 
common to all ; in such a case, (the danger) 
must be re])elled by all, not by one man alone 
whoever he may be.” ' 

This tmnslation docs not commend itself to 
me, for the rendering of Jolly, “ such (an agree- 
ment) must he observed both in times of dis- 
tress and for acts of piety,” hardly giA-es any 
satisfactory meaning. The real signiticance of 
the passage seems to be that such convention is 
to be executed (kfiri/aJ/) to jrrovide against dangers 
and for the purpose of discharging their duties.® 

‘ XVII. 5-0. = S. B. E., A'ol. 33, p. .317; 

® “ The Saptanii ill * iiSdliukftlu ’ ami * DhurmakSryo ’ is to bo ex- 
plained by tlio nilc *' Xiunttftt kaniima Saiuavffyo ” rf. tho ox]>lanatiou 
of 

bj A'litlmspaU Mifra iu UhSmati. 
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In the next passage Jolly renders ^ chafa 
cliaura' by robbers and thieves. The sense of 
robbers and thieves is covered by the Sanskrit 
term ‘chaitra ’but ‘ ’ remains untranslated. 

The word occurs in “ chata-hhata-pravesyo '' 
and other analogous technical expi*essions that 
occur frequently in the land grants of this 
period, and both Dr. Biihler and Dr. Fleet have 
taken it in the sense of “ irregular troops.” ' 
Then, Jolly’s translation of the last portion is 
also not sat^faetory. It would strictly mean 
an injunction upon a particular individual not 
to repel the common danger. The real meaning, 
however, seems to be : “ it is the united body, 
not a single individual, whoever (1. <?., however 
great) he may be, that is able to repel the 
danger.” 

AVe arc now in a position to understand the 
general purport of tlie whole passage. In the 
lirst two lines the author lays down the reasons 
Avhy a compact should be entered into by the 
members of a guild and other corporations. 
These are .said to he (1) prevention of danger 
and (■^) proper discharge of their duties (religi- 
ous and secular). 

nie last two lines mention specifically the 
dangers referred to above, vk., those from thieves, 
robbers and irregular troops (who probably 
infested the countiy after they were disbanded 

’ Ant,, Vol, V, p. 115; Guptu Iiibcriptioiib, p. 98, fu. (3) 
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at the conclusion of a war), and justifies the 
recommendation for a compact by stating that 
such dangers can be repelled only by the co- 
opei*ation of all, and not by a single individual. 

It was thus fully realised that the value of 
co-operation lay in the facilities it affords for 
preventing common dangers and performing 
common good. It must have been a deep-rooted 
consciousness of this utility of co-operation in 
the j)uhlic mind that led to the growth and 
development of these guild-organiscations, 

AVo also learn from the same texts some of 
the formalities which accompanied the formation 
of a neAv guild. 

Thus Hrihaspati says : — 

n?rR «cgT f ii ' 

It thus aiipears that the first step towards 
the organisation of a guild was to inspire mutu- 
al confidence among the intending members. 
This was done by one of the following means. 

1. Kosha, — This no doubt refers to the 
ordeal described in detail in Narada 1. 329-331 
and Yajnavalkya 11. 114-115. The person to 
he tested vas “ to drink three mouthfuls of water 

‘ “ Mutual confidence having first been established by means of 
(the ordeal by) sacred libation, by a stipnlntinn in writinfj, or by 
umpires, they shall then set about their ivork." (Wll. 7; S. B. E., 
Vol. X.XXni, p, 347.) 

7 
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in which (an image of) the deity whom he holds 
sacred has been bathed and worshipped. If he 
should meet himself with any calamity within 
a week or a fortnight (after having undergone 
this ordeal), it shall be regarded as proof of 
his guilt,” ^ otherwise he M ould be considered 
pure and of course a worthy member of the 
guild. 

2. Lekha-kriya. — This probably refers to a 
convention or agreement, laying dou'n the rules 
and regulations of the guild, to n hich all must 
subscribe. 

3. Madhya.stha. — It is difficult to understand 
what this really means. It may refer to the 
practice of a M^ell-knorvn man standing guaran- 
tee for the faithful conduct of another. 

After having inspired mutual confidence by 
one or other of these means the intending mem- 
bers set themselves to work. The list of items 
of business included variows things besides the 
strictly professional business,*^ and these were 
probably inserted in a document to w hich each 
of the intending members had to subscribe. 

‘ S. B. E., Yol. XXXIII, p. 110. lu tho cti»e uiidoi' consideration 
we have, of course to substitute for ‘ guilt,’ ‘ unfitness for membership.’ 

“ This of course would differ with different guilds and is referred 
to in general terms, as follows, bj KStySyauu. 

“ g ^ ft i 

(quoted in TiySdaratsSkartt, p. 160.) 
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BriUaspati preserves a specimen of such items 
in the following lines ; — 

#SiRt II 

f*Td^ ^rraw^ffrfwTaifl: i 
?ia?ifwf%?T (q#) «T ll' 

Thus the activity of the guilds was extended 
to a variety of objects of public 
I ioul'lf ferric! ol'd’; Olility such as the construction 

SariiUitffi" ^ house of assembly, of a 

shed for (accomniodating travel- 
lers with) water, a temple, a pool, and a garden. 
They also helped the poor people to perform the 
“ Saihskai'as ”• or sacrilicial acts enjoined by the 
sacred texts.® 

^ XVII. U-12. For Jolly's trauslalioa of the passage, cf. S, B. E., 
Vul. XXXI U,pp. 

* Jolly trauslates the passage as relief to iielplcss or poor people," 
But as ‘ Sathslcaras ' is placed along vith " yojauulcnya,'* it must reftir 
to the 12 or 16 Sa^nal-uras inentionod in tlio Srnpitis. 

® The duty B}»cciri€d by the exprossiou kulaT/anavt nirodhaicha'* 
is difficult to understand. Jolly translates it qb “ u cuinnion path or 
defence.” This is not however in keeping with the view of any of the 
commentators like Cha^deSvura or Mitramisrii. The former explains 
the passage rs Jculayaiinin lulTiiasya aifanam (unayajKnii)^ iiirodho 
‘furjjana-in'aveaa-varanum” iiuportatioa of good men and the prohi- 
bition of bad ones. ( Vivadaralnakara, p. 182 ) 

Mitramisra explains it as ** durhhikshddy-apayamaparfjyantasya, 
dharanam ” which probably moans the maintenance of people till the 
famine, etc., is over. Mitramisra also notes a variant reading ” kulyaya- 
unniroflhaJj, ” and it ay '*kithjayah pravar^anff-pratihandhau ” 

i,c , the excavation of tanks, wells, etc, and the damming of w'ater* 
ociu’ttos. f Viram., p. 420.J 
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All these were written in a formal document 
which Avas a valid agreement in the eyes of law. 
This aspect of the activity of guilds is borne 
witness to by the inscriptions. Thus the Juniiar 
inscription already referred to above ‘ mentions 
the excavation of a cave and the construction 
of a cistern by the guild of corn-dealers. The 
Manda.sor inscription - describes how a guild of 
silk-Aveavers built a magnificent temple of the 
Sun, iu the year 4;37 and repaired it again 

in 473-A A. D. 


§ 


The executive machinery Avhieh enabled the 
guilds to perform these multifarious Avorks 
is also described in some detail in Brihaspati. 
There Avas a chief or president, assisted by tAvo, 
three or five executive officers 
.nnuu!' (XVII. 0, 10). Brihaspati 

says that only persons avIio 
arc lionest, actpiaiuted Avith the Vedas and their 
duty, able, self-controlled, sprung from noble 


' Bbo p. 3<), above. 

’ Fleet — (Jupta Iiiscriptlon.s, Xo. 18. 

’ XVII. 10, Tlio inaeriptious of tlie A^aillabliattu Svtifiiiii Temple at 
Gwaliai- (Ep. lud,, I, p lo4 ff.) refer to the ciecutifo offloera of several 
guilds. Thus, for oxamplo, while referring to the oiltniller’s guilds, 

M 

it at lirst mentions the names of the Chiefs of eueli guild (Ti'il ittanw. 
hattdkn) and then adds “ and the other membera of the whole guild of 
oilmillers.” The number of chiefs of the throb guilds of oilnlillors, is 
respectively 4, 2, and 6. 
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families, and skilled in every business, shall be 
appointed as executive officers.' 

These officers, seem to have exercised con- 
siderable authority over indivi- 

ExgcuIjvc ofScurs. • 

dual members in their official 
capacity. Thus, according to llrihaspati, if an 
individual failed to perform his share of the 
agreement, though able to do the same, he nas 
punished by confiscation of bis (mtire property 
and by banishment from the toun. b’or the 
man who falls out with his associates or neglects 
his work, a tine is ordained amounting to six 
iiisJi/ccw of four numniafi each. Banishment 
from the town is also the punishment of one who 
injures the joint stock, or breaks the mutual 
agreement. 

The executive officers could deal with the 
wrong-doers, in whatever way they Hked, begin- 
ning from mild censure and rehnke and culmi- 
nating in any punishment up to expulsion.'' In 
admiuisteiing these their hands were unfettered, 
for Brihaspati slates explicity that “whatever 
is done hy those (heads of an association), 
Avh ether liarsh or kind toAvards other people, in 

^ XVII. 9. I’erHoua, not tleserviiig of tlicso posts arc also men* 
tiouocl it\ dctjiil. 

(Brib., xyin S.) 


“ xvn. 17 . 
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accordance with j)rescril)ed reg’ulatious,' must 
1)6 approved of by the king as well : for they 
are declared to be the appointed managers (of 
affairs). 

The king however could interfere in specified 
cases. Thus the next verse tells us, “ should 
they (heads of an association) agree, aciaated hy 
hatred, on injuring a single member of the 
fellowship, the king must restrain them ; and 
they shall he punished, if they persist in their 
conduct.”'* It seems that any person punished 
by the president could appeal to the king, and 
if it would appear that the conduct of the latter 
was not in accordance with prescribed regula- 
tions but simply actuated by personal feelings, 
the king could rescind bis resolutions. These 
two passages seem to indicate that while the 
independence of the association Mas respected 
by the kiug, the security of a person from the 
occasional fury of a democratic assembly was 
duly safe-guarded. It was probably by such 
means that a reconciliation was sought to bo 


^ Tbia phrase is to bt* added to Jolly’s translation of tlie passage in 
S. B. K., XXXllI, [I. 349. For the original runs as folloivs : 

a: 3ifr' i 

(i5Taw^n’<T5ii ^ ii 

>8 explained liy Mitra-inism as "^tg^rTcl ” 

(Viram., p. 430), 

“ XVII IS; S. 1!. E„ Vul. XXXfll, 

« S, D, E,, Vol. XXXUI, p. 340. 
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made betw’^een the contending claims of indivi- 
dual and corporate rights. 

Inspite of this exercise of high authority hy 
the executive officers the deino- 
,nent. ci'atic element was quite a 

distinguishing feature of the 
guild organisations of this period. There was a 
house of assembly '■ where the members of the 
guild assembled to transact public business from 
time to time. According to Xarada, regular 
rules were laid down for the attendance of mem- 
bers, and the king had to approve of them, 
whatever they might be,” It appears from 
Mitramisra’s comment on the passage, that the 
sound of a drum or other instruments was a 
signal for the attendance of members in the 
guild hall for the transaction of the affairs of the 
community.'' Regular speeches seem to have been 
made in the assembly, and the idea of ‘ liberty 
of speech ’ was probably not unknown. Thus 
Chandesvara quotes the following passage from 
Katyayana in his Vivadaratnakara. 

and adds the comment qt ^ 

This seems to imply that the executive officer 
who injures another for having said reasonable 

* Brih., XVII. It. “ NSrudn, X. 3. * Viram., p. 430. 

• Bib. hid,, p, t”9. 
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things, interrupts a speaker (lit. gives no oppor- 
tunity to the speaker to continue), or speaks 
something improper, is to be punished with 
‘ purvasahasadancla.’ 

Several jninor I’egnlations also clearly hring 
out the democratic feeling that pervaded these 
institutions. Thus it is ordained hy Brihaspati 
with regard to the executive officers or other 
persons deputed to manage some affairs on behalf 
of the guild, that whatever is acquired (such as 
a field or a garden acquii*ed in course of a boun- 
dary dispute in a law court), or preserved (from a 
thief) by them, and whatever debt is incurred hy 
them (for the purpose of the guild), or wliatever is 
bestowed upon the community as a mark of royal 
favour, all this is to he divided equally among 
all the members.' If however the money 
borrowed hy the executive officers was spent by 
them for their own individual ends and not for 
the interest of the guild, they were liable to 
make good the amount .“ 

It appears from some comments '* of Mitra- 
misra that the inclusion of new raeinhers in a guild 

' Khirt' 3n wiii' 511 

Viram,, +32. The braekeUed portion in the above tranalation is 
taken from the eomraeutavj’ 

“ t g utot. ^ ?nit 

v«inf B [ iftwuig; ] i 
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and the exclusion of old members from its fold de- 
pended upon the general assembly of the guild. 
He also quotes a passage from Katyajana to 
show that the new member woidd at once share, 
equally with others, the existing assets and liabi- 
lities of the guild and enjoy the fruits of its 
charitable and religious deeds, whereas the man 
who was excluded from the guild would at once 
cease to have any’ interest in any of them. 
Chandesvara the author of Yiviida-ratnakara also 
quotes the same passage’ and informs us that it 
required the consent of all to h(ic*ome the 
member of a guild, hut one might give up the 
membership of his own accord. 

The passages quot<.ul above also indirectly bear 
testimony to the fact lhat the guilds possessed 
some of the powers and functions of a democra- 
tic assembly. Thus it is clear that 

(1) The guild w.as recognised as a corporation 
in a law court where it was represented by .select- 
ed members to contest the possession of a Held, 
garden, etc. 

' ’s »rm: igaitfii t 

( lam’ll ) Ttfiaw otfa ii 

mwRi »B'»rHr5; Jitsfa ii 

(Viram., p. 432) 

V. Rtn. reail* miff’?®! for in Uiie 2 for ^^31 in line 3, 

»nd n^ra for BTTia ia line 4 (p. 1S7). 

§ ^nr?f ^ 

s 
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(2) The guild possessed corporate immovable 
property like field, garden, etc. 

(3) The executive officer could contract loan 
on behalf of the guild. 

(4) Charitable and religious deeds were per- 
formed on behalf of the corporation, each indivi- 
dual member of which was supposed to have 
enjoyed the benefits thereof. 

(5) One could cease to be a member of the 
guild of his own accord. 

But the most characteristic democratic ele- 
ment in the whole system was the ultimate res- 
ponsibility of the executive officers to the assem- 
bly. This point is fully treated by Mitraraisra.' 
He takes verse 187 of the second chapter of 
Yajnavalkya to refer to the Mukhyas, and recites 
the following text from Katyayana as an illus- 
tration of the doctrine 

” (the right of the assembly to punish its 
chiefs). 

Thus any of the executive officers who was 
guilty of any heinous criminal act, who created 
dissensions or who destroyed the property of the 
association, could be removed, and the removal 

(v. Ktn., p. iss), 

‘ Viram., p. 428. 
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was ouly to bo notified to, but not necessarily 
sanctioned by, tlie king. As the executive ofiDi- 
cers possessed great power it might not always 
have proved an easy affair to remove them if 
they assumed a defiant attitude,^ In such 
cases the matter was to be brought to the notice 
of the king as appears from the following verse 
in Brihaspati-Sarnhita : 

TTsrr ii’ 

The king would hear both sides and, of course, 
decide in such cases according to the special rule 
of the guilds, as already noticed above (p. 21).'’ 
He would the]! give his decision and enforce his 
decree. 

Mitramisra is quite explicit on this point. 
He says that the removal of the executive 
officers wa.s the proper function of the assembly 
(samuha), and that the king would step in to 
punish the.se men only when the assembly 
found itself unable to do so 

’ Cf. tlio passage in ArUiasastra qaotoi! aboTe on pp. 27-28. 

’ XVI !. 20. “ Wboa a dispato arisos between the chiefs and the 

societies, the king shall deoido it, and shall bring them back to tbeir 
duty.” (S. B. E , Vol. XXXm, p. 348.) 

’ See also Narada X. 3 and Jaganimtha’s comment upon it. Nar., 

p, 184. 

• As an illustration of this, he quotes If. Vllf, 219-231, referred 
to on p. S3, above, where it is onjoioed Upon the king to bunieh tb» 
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The above circumstance furnishes a most 
striking illustration of the royal interference 
in the affair of guilds. That the Icing could 
uphold the cause of an individual if he thought 
that he was a victim to jealousy or hatred, has 
already been noticed before. Some other cases 
of state interference may be gleaned from the 
followin" verses of Narada 

O 

KB 

f*ra; ^ si’snjiruii i 

5i^t ?:i5rT iih. 

liei'Bim wtio violatea liis aitru'cmciit witli a coriioi’utinii. Mitraiiiisra hero 
takes tlie whole pussas'C as roferniij; to ‘ miikliyas ’ or executive officers 
alone, lie also siniilnrly e.vplains the foni>n Ins passo^^c of Btil.aspati 
witli rcfcieiice to ‘ niukliyas ’ uloiiv. 

tl^l I 

M ci?i; II 

[An aeriihonioiis oi’ malicious man, and oiio wlio causes dissension 
or does violent act.s, or wlio is inimieally liisposcd towards tlio guild, 
nesociatiori or the king, shall he iii.suinny- cxiJClJml from the town 
or the assembly (of the corporationjj. 

He Ihon adds the following commniil . 

“ 

" to be oxpoUod from the place of tbo assembly, i,c., by the 

assembly itself. It canuot be argued that this interpretation is wrong 
inasmuch as the assembly has no right to award pnnishnieut. For the 
passage quoted above from KstySyana conclusively proves that it is the 
afisevwbly which has the riglit to punish the esoculivu officers.'' V-ii’hui. , 
{i, 42l>. ■ ' . ■ ■ 
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irawwfq Tx^m ^5wmt ii's ‘ 

rims the king could forbid a combination 
of different associations (possibly of a hostile 
nature), arming of those bodies without due 
causes, and the conflict between . them. He 
could also prevent them from undertaking such 
acts as were cither opposed to his wish or in- 
terests, or of contemptible and immoral nature. 

The extant commentary ^ on these passages 
of the Narada Smriti, Avhicb, though of late date, 
may be assumed to have been handed down 
from more ancient times, throws new light upon 
the relation of the king and the corporations 

like guilds, It runs as follows : I 

?n f«f^T iwT 

tf?i 

nil? qiqH? 
qfinir ^q ^q»?T 

What the commentator means to say is this. 
In the previous sutras (X. 2-3 — see above) it has 
been laid down that the king must maintain the 

^ X. 4. 'S. 7. Trausliitcd in S. B. E.* Vul. XXXlll, I5'4.6._ 

^ p. 1G4, f, m 
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rules and usages, settled by the guilds and other 
coi’2)Oratioiis, whatever they might be. Now they 
might form such regulations as “ we shall ask 
the subjects not to pay taxes to the king,” “ wc 
shall always go naked,” “ we shall gamble,” 
“ we shall visit prostitutes,” “ we shall drive at 
excessive speed along the public road,” we 
shall worship at those places Avhere Sakhotaka 
grows,” etc. In that case it might be urged to 
be the duty of the king to maintain even these 
regulations. In order to safeguard such contin- 
gencies, the above exceptions have been laid 
down. 'J'his proves, as nothing else could have 
done, the supreme importance attached to these 
corporatious. A king could interfere with them 
only in some specific cases, but otherwise they 
were free to act in whatever way they liked, 
and the king was bound to accept their decision. 

§ 8 

We have alreadv seen that the "uild as a 

t- O 

whole possessed considerable executive and 
judicial authority over its 

(.hiikls as ordintirv i riii j i 

Courts of law. ' memoers. The passages quoted 
above to illustrate this must 
however be taken to signify that the authority 
extended over, and covered, only those relations 
in which they stood to the guild. In other 
words, the guild could only luterfere in cases 
which affected, or had a tendency to affect, its 
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transaction of business. The following passages 
in Brihaspati seem to show% however, that the 
guild also formed part of the ordinary tribunals 
of the country. 

“Relatives, guilds, assemblies (of co-habitants), 
and other persons duly authorised by the king, 
should decide lawsuits among men, excepting 
causes concerning violent crimes (sahasa). 

“ When a cause has not been (duly) investi- 
gated by (meetings of) kindred, it should lie 
decided after due deliberation by guilds; when 
it has not been (duly) examined by guilds, it 
should be decided by assemblies (of co- 
habitants) ; and wbr-n it has not been (sufli- 
ciently) made out by such a.s.semblies, (it should 
he tried) by appointed (judges).”' 

It w'ould certainly follow from the abgve, 
that the guild formed the second of the four 
ordinary courts of justice, from each of which an 
appeal lay successively to the next higher ones. 
The chapter in which these passages occur deals 
generally with the constitution of the court of 
justice and there is nothing to show that the 
judicial functions of the guilds noticed here 
related to its membei's alone or simply with 
reference to its own proper business. Tbe very 
fact that Bjihaspati has noticed these latter 

‘ I 28, SO j S. P. R.. Vol. XXXHI, p. 281. 

The word ‘ Sreni ’ ha^ been rendered by Companies (of artizans) 
in the orijjinal passage but I bare substituted the word ‘ guild ’ for it. 

Cf. also NSradn, 107, p. 0, 
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functions separately in a later chapter, seems to 
prove that iu the passages, quoted above, 
reference is made to the guilds as ordinary 
courts of law. The exception noticed in verse 
,28, vis., causes concerning violent crimes also 
proves that the writer liad in view only the 
ordinary cases to be tried by ordinary courts 
of justice. 

This conclusion is supported by the recently 
published Damodarpur Copper plates. Two of 
them, dated in the years 433 and 1.38 A.T)., in 
the reign of the Gupta emperor Kumaragupta I 
contain the following passage ' ; — 

— 'gfhnra-iErnff « nf - tjrflfwsr - utro 

Prof. 11. G. Pasak wJio edited these inscrip- 
tions translates the passage as follows : — 

“ While Kmnar-mmUja A'^etravarmma was 
administering the government of the locality in 
the company of nagat'a-sreshilti DhritipSla, 
sarihavaha Bandhumitra, pralhama-knlika Dhriti- 
mitra, pralhama^kagastha Siimvapala.” 

It appears to me, liowever, that the question, 
here, is not of general administration, hut 
merely the administration of justice. This 
follows from the ordinary meanings of the terms 
adhikarana and vyamhdra, viz., ‘ court of law* and 


' Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p, 130. 
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‘administration of justice,’ and I do not see any 
reason why these words should be stretched to 
cover che idea of jjeneral administration. The 
passage in ray opinion contains a clear reference 
to courts presided over by the chiefs of different 
corporations of merchants and artisans. 

§ 9 

Some interesting side-light on the organisa- 
tion of guilds is furnished by inscriptions of 
this period. Thus the Indore Copper-plate 
Inscription of Skanda Gupta ' dated in the year 
116, i.e. tOo A.D., records the gift of an endow- 
ment, the interest of which is to be applied to 
the raaiiitenaiice of a lamp which has been 
established in a temple for the service of the 
Suu-god. We are fartln'r told that “ this gift 
of a Brahman’s endowment of (the templi' of) 
the Sun (is) the ])erpetual property of the 
guild of oilmen, of which Jivanta is the head, 
residing at the town of Iudraj)ura, as long as it 
continues in complete unity, (even) in moving 
away from this settlement.” ' Several iiiterestiag 
points are to be noted in this short reference 
to a guild. Besides the custom of designating 
a guild by the name of its headman, it distinctly 
points to the mobility of the body, and more 
importance is evidentiy attached to the unity 

‘ Fleet — Guplu luscriptiuns. .Vo, 16. 

* Ihid, p, 71. 

e 
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of the guild, than the place where it settles. 
This is an evidence of the high state of guild- 
organisation, for none but a fully organised body 
could thus shift from place to place and yet 
retain its unity and puldic confidence. 

By far the most interesting account of a 
"uild is that furnislied bv the Mandasor stone 
inscription of Xuinaragupta and Bandhuvarman.’ 
It relates how a guild of silk-weavers, originally 
settled at Lata, immigrated into the city of 
Dasapur, attracted by the virtues of the king 
of that place. Here many of them took to 
ditferent pursuits. Some leariit archery and 
beeame good fighters, others adopted the 
religious life, aud discoursed on religious topics. 
The prudent among thcin learnt astrology and 
astronomy while a few gave up all worldly 
concerns and look to an ascetic life. Various 
other pnjfessiou.'' were al.so hdluwed, while a 
number of them adhered to the hereditary 

V 

profession of silk-weaving. Thus the guild'* 

‘ lUid, No. IS, 

^ In Ivis inwivluciion tlic iuscripbiou Floct romavkp as follows 
•‘It (tliu J usuri[)l loll ) ii.'UTatos, in tlio firft plaro, Iiow a number of 
silk-weave rs iinniiirrafed from I he brlfca Vi«hayn, or cGntr«'il and soiithern 
Oujarjit, into the city of Da&tpuru ami how some of the band took up 
other occupfition.s wliilo tho^e who adhered to their original pnrsuit 
coiisLitiiled themsolvpp ijito a separate ami flourishing guild” (C. 1. 1., 
IIX, p, 80). The verse 19 however iiiukes it <iulle elunr, that the guild 
included liil the iiicfubcrs flescrilxnl In \erse8 16-19. For, after 
rofcrriug to them in in the aluivo versve, the author concludes 

ad)iiluni~ ahJii vi}/}ial I iri'ttlr.emiii jtruk^'u th'^ (verae 19), which 
corUiuly dignities cliui Uic guild flourished through all these men. 
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flourished at Dasapura, and laiilt in the year 
436 A. D. a magniticent temple of tlie Sun out 
of its accumulated riches. In course of time 
the temple fell into disrepair, and was repaired 
by the same guild in the year 472 A.l). 

This highly interesting inscription couched 
ill verses tliat recall the best days of Sanskrit 
Kavya Literatui'e has preserved foi' us a vivid 
account of one of the best specimens of the 
ancient guilds that constituted such a remarkable 
feature of ancient Indian society. It invalidates 
the notion, too generally entertained, that guilds 
were stereotyped close corporations of craftsmen, 
busy alone with their own profession and little 
susceptible to culture or progress. It portrays 
before us the picture of a guild of , silk-weavers, 
proud of their own profession, and true to their 
own organisation,' but displaying within these 
limits an activity and keenness for all-round 

Flfet also craualat.oa passages (o the same i 

guild shines glorionsly all nronnd. I hroiigh tlioso wiio nre nC Oiis sort 
and through others -who, etc..." including tlicrchy, Avirhin ilie gnikl, 
men following different pursuits described above. Now they were 
all sibc-weavers when they wore in Lata, and took to ilifforeni. pursuits 
while at MNnilnsof If tlien I his inot.loy body' i.s still called il»e gnild 
oE silkweavers, it luuet follow that they constituted a guild while at 
LSta and that the organisation contimied althougli some of the members 
gave up the hereditary pursuits in tlodr new nl)odo. Tlmt tlie whole 
body of a gnild could tlms remove to another place has boon proved 
by the Indore copper-])lato mentioned above, 

‘ Thus when Mio tomplo of tho Sim is buili, or ia again repaired, 
it is said to bo done by the orders of tho guild j and Tatsablmfti 
composes ibo insciiption at the command of tho guild; of. the 
last verse, 
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progress that is I’oally surprising. There were 
among them martial spirits, valorous in battle, 
who ‘even to-day effect by force the des- 

truction of their enemies ; Avhile there were 
others, unassuming in (heir modesty and devoted 
to discourses of religion, men who overcame the 
attachment for worldly objects and were 
characterised by piety and goodness, — very 
ffods in an earthlv habitation.’ Idle science of 

O * 

astrology was cultivated liy them Avliile the finer 
arts like poetry ivere not neglected, ns is 
abundantly evidenced by the brilliant poem 
before us ; for it is only among men Avho have 
the sense of appreciation for jioetry, tliat such 
literature can flourish. The guild in ancient 
India was thus not merely the means for the 
development of arts and crafts, but through the 
autonomy and freedom accorded to it by the 
law of the land, it became a centre of strength, 
and an abode of liberal culture and progress, 
which truly made it a poAier and ornament of 
the society. 


§ 10 

The existence of guild organisations during 
the later period is attested by 
later ^ number of records. Of these 

an inscription at the Vailla- 
bhatta-svamin Temple at Gw'alior* is the most 


‘ Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 159 ft. 
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important. As has already been mevitioned, it 
refer.s to the organ i.sation of .iresJifJ/is umlmH/ia- 
vafias, etc., ruling the city of Gwalior in the year 
877 A.D., indicating thereby that the political 
importance of these old institutions remained 
undiminished. The inscription, besides, records 
endowments made with the guilds of oil-millers 
and gardeners, and the way in which these are 
described throw some light on their constitution. 
Mention is made, by name, of four chiefs of the 
oil-millers of Sri-sarvesvarapiira, two chiefs of 
the oil millers of ^rtvatsa-swamipura, and four 
chiefs of tlic oil-millers of two other places, and 
wc are told that these, togedier with the other 
(members) of tlie whole guild of oil-millers 
should give one ixiliha of oil per oil-mill every 
month. Similarly the other endowment was to 
the effect that the seven chiefs, mentioned by 
name, and the other (members) of the whole 
guild of gardeners should give fifty garlands 
every day. 

It appears from tlie above that the guild 
organisation was still in full vigour and endow- 
ments were made with them as of old. They 
also illustrate the constitution of the guilds laid 
down in Brihaspati-smriti,' viz., that there should 
be two, three, or five executive officers in each 
guild. For we have just seen that the oil-millers’ 
guilds had two or four, and the gardeners’ guild, 


See above, p. 62 If. 
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seven such member^* lllfi** f el* v hict that thev 

« » 

ai*e iudividually mentioned by name shows the 
importance of these officers, and this is quite in 
keeping Avith Avliat we liave learnt from the 
Brihaspali-smriti. 

Another inscription,' of about the same period, 
refers to an important guild of horse-dealers Avho 
imposed a tithe upon all purchasers, — including 
king and his proA’inoial officers — of horses, mares 
and other animals. The members of the guild 
came from various countries and the proceeds 
of the tithe were naturally distributed among 
various temples situated in localities so far 
apart as Pehoa and Kanauj. In this case, 
again, not only are the chiefs of the guild and 
their headman ruentioned by name, but the 
native places of each individual are also giA’en 
in detail. A guild of horse-dealers from the 
northerii eountiy is also referred to in the Harsha 
Stone inscription dated 073-71 x\.D.“ The 
Siyadoni inscriptions* of the latter half of the tenth 
century A.D., also record the gift of the guilds 
of betel-sellers, oil-makers, and stone-cutters, and 
refer to an investment of l,3o0 drainmas with the 
distillers of spirituous liquor. The guild of 
vagtilika (hunters ?) is mentioned in the Karitalai 
stone inscription ^ of Chedi Lakshmanarsja who 
flourished about the middle of the tenth century 

‘ Pohoa Inaoripbion, Ep. Iiid., Vol. T, p. IS-t. 

’ Ep, Ind., Vol. II, p. 116 ff. > Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 187 fl, 

‘ Ep. 1ml., Vol, ll, p, 174 ff. 
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A.D., while the DooparS, '' inscription of Vijaya- 
sena refers to Silpi-gfiahthi, apparently meaning 
a guild of stone-cutters, in Varendra or north 
Bengal. It is thus quite clear that guild- 
organisation continued down to the latest days 
of the Hindu period. 

§ 11 


The perniauent organisation of guilds repre- 
sents the corporate activity in 
cunlQrX”\JtivItv in aucieiit economic life at its 

tho ancient cenmni. 

forms in which co-operative 
spirit was displayed, and these require to bo 
noticed in some detail, in order to gain a com- 
preliensive idea of tho whole subject. Trade 
carried on on Joint stock principles, may be 
mentioned first under tliis head. This form of 


corporate activity seems to have been very 
ancient and detinite examples of it are furnished 
by the .Tataloi stories. Thus we lead iu Chulla- 
kasetthi-lataka- how a young man purchased 
the contents of a ship, Avhich had just touched 
at the port, by the deposit of his ring. Shortly 
afterwards 100 merchants from Benares came 


for the same purpose, hut having been told of 
the previous transaction they paid him a thousand 
coins each, and obtained a share of the merchan- 
dise along Avith him. Later, they paid him 


Kfj. lud.. Vol. 1, p. 311 ff. 


“ Jut., Vol. I, p. 114, 
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another thousand each, and got the whole 
merchandise for themselves, the young man 
having made altogether 200,000, over the tran- 
saction. 

Again in Kuhi-\ anija-Jataka’ we read of two 
merchants who entered into 
lartDciship. partnership and took live hun- 
dred waggons of merchandise from Benares to 
the country districts. The Suhanu-Jataka " refers 
to ‘the horse-dealers of the north’ who apparently 
carried on their business jointly. In the Intro- 
duction to ‘ Kuta-Vanija-Jataka, No. 2 we read 
of two traders of ^ravasti who joined in partner- 
ship and loaded live hundred waggons full of 
wares, journeying from east to w’est for trade. 
The Baveru-.lataka* refers to merchants who 
jointly carried on their tnide, ajid sold strange 
Indian birds, at fabulous price, in the kingdom 
of Baveru. The Maha-AYiuija-Jahika ^ relates 
the story of a number of merchants who 
entered into a temporary partnership. Thus 
weread:— 

“ Jlercliaiits from many a kini'dom came, 

and all to<?etlier met. 
Chose them a chief, and straight set out 

a tivasure for to get.” 


* Jat., Vol. I, p. 404. 

“ Jat., Vol. IJ, p. JO. ’ Lhxdy p. J8). 

* Jat., Vol. Ill, p. ^ Jat.. Vol. LV', p, 350. 

* English Ti'uBslatiun uf the JaOikus, V'ol. IV, p. 222. 
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These iueidental references in the Jatakas 
unmistakably point towards the system of joint 
transaction of business and shed a new light on 
the corporate activities of the traders and mer- 
chants in ancient India. 

Kautiiya has referred to this system in his 
Artha'^stra.' The ancient DharmaJ^stras ^ have 
also laid down regular rules for 
which is the Sanskrit technical term for it. 
Narada exjKJuuds the fundamental principles of 
this svstein in tlie following verses. 

“ wft ^ I 

7T?p»l5H=n5flT*i ii f 

ii ^ 

cTcihfl uw mfST: I 
nw ftBTfftisT: ii ^ 


' e, IS’.. -■ -Niir. IJ). l-9j Brill XIV, 1.3:,'. V. 11-303 ft. 

■‘ Nar , p. 133. Tlie verses lui- IraiisUted as tiiUiiWc, in S. U. E„ Vul. 
XXXI U, p. 13d. 

(1) “ WLeie trailers iir otliers earry on business joiutly, it is ealleil 
purlaorsUip, Mliieli is a title ef law. 

(3) " Where several partners are juiiirly carrying on business lor the 
puriiuse of gain, the coetrihuiion of fiiuils towanhs the coiujuoii stuck 
of the associuliou ftains the basis (of their midortakings). Therefore 
let each coutribuLo his proper shuie. 

10 
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The essence cf the system thus consisted in 
the transaction of business, for the purpose of 
gain, jointly by a number of persons, each of 
whom contributed towards the common fund 
that served as the capital of the company. As 
this individual contribution formed the real 
basis of the Avhole system, Narada declares that 
the ‘ loss, expenses, and profit of each partner 
are proportioned to the amount contributed by 
him towards the joint stock company.’ Brihas- 
pati also endorses this view but Kautilya and 
Yajnavalkya lay down that the profit, etc., may 
1)6 either in proportion to the amount contribu- 
ted by each or as originally agreed upon among 
the partners. It thus appears that an agree- 
ment was drawn up among partners, intending 
to carry on business together, in which the 
general principles upon which the business 
would be managed were clearly laid down. By 
virtue of this agreement some of the partners, 
probably on account of their greater skill and 
special knowledge, might enjoy a greater share 
of the profit, than wa.s warranted by the amount 
of money contributed by them. 

(3) “ The loss, e.\peiises, aud i)rofit of eacJi ijurlnerajo either equal 
to those of the other partners or exceed them or remain below them, 
according aa his slmre is equal to theirs, or greater or less. 

(4) " The stores, the food, the cliargcs (for tolls and the like), the 
loss, tlie freight and the expense of keeping vuluahles must be duly 
paid for by each of the several partners, in accordance with tlie terms 
of their agreements.” 
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It is interesting to note that these essential 
principles of partnership were also fully under- 
stood in the period represented by the Jataka 
stories. Thus it is related in Kuta-Va^ija-Jataka 
that two merchants called respectively ‘Wise ’ and 
‘ Wisest ’ entered into partnership and took five 
hundred waggons of merchandise from Benares 
to the country districts. There they disposed of 
their w^ares, and returned with the proceeds to 
the city. When the time for dividing came, 
Wisest said, “ I must have a double share.” 
“ Why so V” asked Wise, “ Because while you 
are only Wise, T am IVisest, and “Wise ought to 
have only one share to Blsest’s two.” “ But 
Avc both had an e<jual interest in the stock-in- 
trade and in the oxen and waggons. Why 
should you have (wo shares ?” “Because I am 
Wise.st.” x\.nd so they talked away till they fell 
to quarrelling. The rest of the story shows how 
the “ Wisest’’ tried to impose upon the other but 
failed, and at last the two merchants made an 
equal division of the profit.' The stoiy thus 
clearly show's that while it was recognised as 
a general principle, that profits should be pro- 
portionate to the share one contributes to the 
stock-in-trade, the idea of aw'arding special 
share for greater skill in business was not 
altogether unknown. 


Jat., VoL I, p, 404. 
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As the success of the joint-stocTc business 
depended upon the individvials that formed the 
company, the Smritis have laid down clcjar 
injunctions for the selection of partners. Thus 
Brihaspati lays down' : — 

“ Trade or other occupations should not bo 
carried on by prudent men jointly with in- 
compet* nt or lazy persons, or with such as are 
afflicted by an illness, ill-fated, or destitute. 

A man should carry on Imsiness jointly 
witli persons of noble parentage, clever, active, 
intelligent, familiar with coins, skilled in re- 
venue and expenditure, honest, and enterpris- 
ing. 

An idea of the corporate spirit with which 
the business was carried on may he formed from 
the following : — 

“ Whatever property one partner may give 
(or lend) authorised by many, or whatever con- 
tract he may cause to he executed, all that is 
(considered as having been) done by all.”'' 

The relation of the individual to the corpo- 
rate body was also clearly laid down : — 

“When (a single partner acting) without the 
assent (of the other partners) or against their 
express instruotiCns injures (their joint proper- 
ty) through his negligence, he must by himself 
give a compensation to all his partners.'* 

> Oh. XTV. = S. B. K., Vol. XXXIII, p. 336, 

» JbW, p. 337 . * pp. 387-8 ; cf. Nar. Ill, ,'i ; V, II, 26.3, 
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“ When any one among them is found out to 
have practised deceit in a purchase or sale, he 
must be cleaved by oath (or ordeal). 

“ They are themselves pronounced to be 
arbitrators and witnes.ses for one another in 
doubtful cases, and when a fraudulent act has 
been discovered, unless a (previous) fend should 
exist between them.”' 

Thus the individual was responsible to the 
corporate body for bis negligent acts and his 
other partners sat in judgment over him or gave 
evidence iu the case. If a charge of fraud was 
brought against any person, his reputation had 
to be cleared by an ordeal or other tests - and if 
his guilt was established he should be paid his 
capital and expelled from the company — his 
profits being forfeited to it.'' Oji the Avhole the 
matter was deckled by the corporate body itself, 
and the guilty individual wa.s not liable to the 
jurisdiction of any outside authority for bis 
misdeeds. On the other hand his Aurtue was 
also rewarded hy the same corporate body, for 
says Brihaspati : — 

“ That partner, on the other hand, AAdio hy 
liis own efforts preserves (the common stock) 
from a danger apprehended through fate or the 
king, shall bo allowed a tenth part of it (as a 
reward)/ 

' Ibid, p. .137. “ Brih., XIV. 7. 

’ V. II. 268. < XIV, I0,^al8o cf. Nar. HI. 6 ; Y. 11, 263. 
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The corporate body also looked after the 
interests of the individual even after his death. 
According to the same authority, 

“ Should any such partner in trade happen 
to die through want of proper care, his goods 
must be shown (and delivered) to offtcers 
appointed by the king.” ‘ 

It also appears from the comments of Chaii- 
desvara on the fourth verse of Narada quoted 
above, that a partner, if necossaiy, could draw 
from the common fund an amount regulated 
by the share he paid." 

Tillage of the soil and various arts and 
crafts, such as the manufacture of articles made 
of gold, silver, thread, wood, stone or leather, 
were also carried on by the workers on the same 
principle of partnei’ship. Unlike trade, how- 
ever, the basis of partnership in these cases 
consisted, not of the capital money contributed 
by each, but of the skill and technical knoAv- 
ledge Avhich each brought to the Avork. As this 
naturally varied in different persons, the share 
of profit Avhich each enjoyed was also different. 
Thus Brihaspati says : — '* 

“When gold-smiths or other (artists) [i. e., 
workers in silver, thread, Avood, stone or leather] 
practise their art jointly, they shall share the 


■ S. B. E., Vol. XXXIII, p. 338; also cf. Nar. Ill, 7 j T. 11, 267. 
= If (v, Etn., p. 112). 

Chapter XIV, vv, 28 tt. 
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profits in due proportion, corresponding to the 
nature of their work.” ' Ou the same principle, 
“ the headman among a number of workmen 
jointly building a house or temple, or digging 
a pool or making articles of leather, is entitled 
to a double share (of the remuneration),”'^ and 
among the musicians “ he who knows how to 
beat the time shall take a share and a half, but 
the singers shall take equal shares.”'* The same 
principles were also applied even among thieves 
and free-bootei's when they came to divide their 
spoil. “Four shares shall he awarded to their 
chief ; he who is (specially) valiant shall receive 
three shares ; one (particularly) ahle shall take 
two ; and the remaining associates shall share 
alike.”'* On the other hand if any of them is 
arrested, the money spent for his release is to 
be shared by all alike.'’ 

It is also worthy of note that priests carried 
on sacrificicil act and ceremonies on the same 
principle of partnership.® Thus it is ordained 
that of the sixteen priests at a sacrifice, the first 
group of four who u^ero the chief ofiiciators 
would receive about the half, and the second, 
third and fourth groups, respectively half, one- 
third and one-fourth of that. The commentator 


* S. H. li., Vol. XXXUl, Ji. WI. 

= Ihid, i). Jll. " Ihid. 

* Ibid, ■’ KSlyftyaua, quoted in V. Rtii., p. 

' Y. II. 2<iS, also Xui-. Ul. S, » ; Brill. XlV-16. 
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explains that if, for example, the sacrificial fee 
consists of 100 cows, each of the first group 
would receive 12 and each of the succeeding 
groups, respectively 0, 4, and 3.' 

There was another kind ' of corporate activity 
in the economic life in ancient India which can 
be best rendered by the term 

Traders' League. , , , t 

“ Traders League. As alreadv 
noticed above, tliere was, no doubt, some sort 
of corporate organisation among the traders, 
during the early period, but both Mrs. Khys 
Davids and llichard Fick * who have studied 
the economic conditions in ancient India deny 
the existence of any such definite and clo.se 
organisation which could make the word ‘ League ’ 
applicable to it. These scholars, however, con- 
fine their attention exclusively to the Jataka 
stories, or at best only to the Buddhist Literature, 
but the data furnished by these sources, inter- 
preted in the light of other evidences, leave no 
doubt on the point. 

Several Jataka stories refer to the organisa- 
tion of sea-going merchants. Thus the Vala- 
hassa Jtitaka“ relates the story of five hundred 

' Vi I'll lu., j). 387. 

- I have nlroady iutliuled ‘Truilore’ in the list of guilds ()>. 19). A 
separate trcalnieiit is necessary not only because tUo guild of traders 
is ill many respects different froui ordinary erufl-guild, but speoiully 
as its existence is denied by Mrs. Kliys Davids. 

■' J. 11. A. S„ 1901 p. 869. • Fiek, p. 178. 

■ Jat„ II, p. 127 . 
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merchants, with a chief at their head, who 
chartered a vessel for trading in Ceylon. The 
Paiidara- Jataka ‘ also refers to the chartering of 
a vessel by ‘ live hundred trading folk.’ We 
also read in the Supparaka Jataka* how 700* 
merchants got ready a ship and engaged a 
skipper, and the treasure that was gained 
in course of the voyage was divided amongst 
them. 

Other Jiitaka stories refer to the concerted 
commercial action of traders on land. The 
Jarudapaua Jataka* (both the story itself as well 
as the Introductory episode pnckcJmppanna^ 
vattfm) refer to a large caravan consisting of a 
number of traders of Sravasti (and Benares) 
who set olf together under a chief (jetthaka), 
with cart-loads of wares. The traders, referred 
to in the Introductory episode, came back 
together wdth their treasure trove, and went in 
a body to pay respects to the Buddha, as they 
had done on the eve of their journey. The 
Guttila Jataka® refers to certain traders of 
Benares who made a journey to Ujjeni for 
trade. That this was a concerted action on 
their part, appears quite clearly from the fact, 
that they lodged in the same place and enjoyed 
themselves together. 

' .Tat, Vol. V, p. 75. “ Jat., Vol. IV, p. 136. 

“ The number is not definitely stntod bnt we are told that there 
were 700 soul* on board the ship, eridently including the sailors. 

* Jat. Vol. 11, p, 294, » Ihid, p. 248. 

U 
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The above instances clearly prove that the 
traders undertook commercial activities in an 
organised body. There are other considerations 
which seem to show that the organisation was 
sometimes a permanent one. 

The term aetthi which occurs frequently in 
the Buddhist Literature should be taken to mean 
the representative of the communities of traders, 
'Ihus in Chullavagga VI. 1-. 1. wo are told that 
‘Anatha-Pindika was tJio husband of the sister of 
the Bajagaha setthi} Evidently here the term 
Rfijagaha Sctthi was intended to convey the 
sense of a distinguished particular individual ; 
it could not mean a merchant in general. Again 
in Mahflvagga VIIT. 1-1(5 fl‘.“ rofevcnco is made 
to the illness of the ‘.sW//// at liajagaha.’ 
When the physicians declared rhat, lie would 
die in course of a week, one of tlie merchants 
thought of the tjaod serrinon (loup hy him “ hoih 
to the king and to the inerclianlft.''"' 

^ and approached King Bimbi- 

sara for asking his pliysician to cure the setthi. 
The prayer was granted and the setthi was 
cured by the royal jihysician. The lattei’ asked 
for, and obtained, as his fee, two hundred 
thousand Kahapanas, to be divided equally 
between himself and his royal master. This 
incident illustoates the wealth and status of 

% i 

' s. B, E , XX., p. 179. = a. B, E,, XVir. p. 181 ff. 

“ Vinnyn. Pitaka Vol. I, p. 273. In S 13 E., Vol. XVII, p. 181, 
nigama has been translated by •merchants' "uild,’ bnt see nboro, p. 44. 
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tho ‘ ticfllilf and seems <o siio\r that he was the 
representative oi’ the merchant class in the royal 
court. Til is view is supported hy the fact, that 
Sreshlhin. the Sanskrit equivalent for setthi, 
is always used in later literature, to denote the 
headman of a guild. Fick takes the term as 
denoting a royal officer, though he does not deny 
tho fact that he repre.sentcd the mercantile com- 
munity in the royal court. The translatoi-s of 
tho Jatakas also iiave taken the same view and 
have rendered it by ‘treasurer.’ The main ground 
for this view seems to he that the Jataka stories 
frequently refer the ne/f/iin as wailing upon the 
king.' This is however readily e.’cplained, and the 
real nature of the ic/Z/i/v clearly demonsti’ated, 
hy the passage in Gautama, quoted above, ciz . : — 

‘■Cultivators, /radm‘...(bave authority to lay 
down rules) for their respective classes. Having 
learned the (state ofj all'airs from those who 
(in each class) have authority (to speak he shall 
give) the legal decision.”" (Ga, XT. 21-22.) 

We have already referred to the instances of 
organised activities of the traders, and the 
above injunctions of Gautama clearly demon- 
strate that the organisation of the traders was 
recognised by tlie law of the land. They had 
their own representatives whom the king was 
bound to consult before giving decision. This 

‘ I, 209, 3n) ; III. 119, 299, 475 j IV. 03. 

- Ga. XI, 21.22 ; S. B. E., Vol. II, p. 237. 
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roadily explains why the seffhis, whom we look 
upon as these representatives, had to frequently 
Avait upon tlu! kin'^^ 

Apart from the question of the real nature 
of the set/his, the instances quoted above from 
the .Tataka stories, read in the light of the 
injunctions of Gautama, hardly leave any doubt 
about the permanent organisation of the traders. 

B/eferring to “ the trade of the trader, dealer, 
or middleman,” Mrs. Rhys Davids remarks; — 
“There is no instance as yet forthcoming pointing 
to any corporate organisation of the nature of a 
guild or Hansa league.”' She no doubt cites 
some instances from the Jatakas, but apparently 
regard them as mere temporary union and 
remarks, in one instance, as folloAvs : “ Nor is 
there any hint of Syndicate or federation or 
other agreement existing hetAA^een the. 500 
dealers.”® She does not, however, attach due 
importance to the fact, that in a legal code of 
ancient India, belonging almost to the same 
period as that represented hy the Jatakas, the 
organisation of traders is distinctly referred to 
as having the authority to lay down rules for 
themselves, and occupying, as such, a definite 
place in the constitution of the state. In my 
opinion, it is impossible, in view of the proxi- 
mity of the periods represented bj' the Gautama 

' J.R. A. S„ 1901, pp, 868-869. 
nigai’- > jtid. 
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Dhavma suiva and the Jaiaha stories, not to look 
upon tlie instances (quoted from the latter, as 
illustrations of the corporate activities of that 
peitoancut organisation of traders which is con- 
templated in the former. 

The corporate organisations of traders had a 
rapid growth and in course of t wo centuries they 
displayed activities which have a surprisingly 
modern appearance. T’lius Kautilya, in his 
Arthai^stra, refers “ to traders who unite in 
causing rise and fall in the value of articles and 
live hy making profits cent per cent.”* This 
activity seems to he very much like the “corner” 
or “trust ” system which is only too well known 
at the present day. 


§ 12 

A large number of inscriptions refers to 
corporate activities among traders and artisans 
of South India down to a verv 

Guilds in South liiOia. ^ 

late period. The Lakslimesh- 
war inscription- of prince Vikramaditya, dated 
about 725 A.D., refers to the guild of braziers, 
and iu the constitution drawn up therein for the 
town of Porigerc it is distinctly laid down that 
the taxes of all classes of people ‘ shall be paid 
into the guild there in the month of Ksrttika.’ 

P 331). 

■ Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 188 ft. 
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It is clear that the guild served here as the local 
bank and treasury. Another inscription at the 
same place,’ dated about 793 A.D., refers to a 
guild of weavers and its head. The MulguOd 
inscription - of Krishna II, dated 902-3 A.H., 
refers to a grant made by four headmen of 
guilds of three hundred and sixty cities. This 
is an interesting and important testimony of the 
highly developed character of the organisation 
and the wide area over which it was extended. 
We learn from a Tamil inscription of Trihhu- 
vHua-Chakravartiu Itaiadhirajadeva'’ that the oil- 
mongers of Kanchi and its suburbs and those of 
the 2‘t nayarm, met in a temple at Kanchi and 
decided t hat the oil-mongers at Tirukkachchur 
should make provision for offerings and lamps in 
a temple at that village. This decision they 
agreed to olrserve as <x jiiti~dkarmu. An inscrip- 
tion of the time of Vikraraaditya YI,' dated 
1110 A.L)., refers to the joint gifts of a number 
of guilds. We are told that “ the 120 (members 
of the) guilds, lieiug (convened), made gifts to 
the god Kammatesvara of Ehur : the stone- 
cutters’ guild assigned one quarter of a gold 
piece ; the bra/aers’ guild, as much lime for draw- 
ing sacred figures (as was necessary); the 
carpenters, blacksmiths, the goldsmiths, the 
beraffumbar, (?), and others, an ndn for each 

' Ep. lud., Yul. VI, j). 16(i, Ep. InO , Vol XIII, p. 10,^. 

^ 0 . Ep. tt,, ItllO, ]>. IM, par. 2b. ‘ Ep. liirt., Vol XU, p. 333. 
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residence. There are, besides, frequent refer- 
ences to the tjuilds of oilmen, weavers, artisans 
and potters, etc., in inscriptions of the 12th and 
13th century A.D.' 

Similarly the merchants of southern India 
were also distinguished for their corporate 
organisations. The Belgaum 
Mercantile Corpora- inscription of 1204 A.D.'^ refei’s 
to a number of mercantile 
corporations and guilds, and the Nidagundi in- 
scription'' of Vikramaditya VI and Tailapa II, to 
an organisation of 505 merchants making various 
grants, in kind, for religious {jurposcs. An 
inscription of tho tenth year of .Tntavarman 
Vira Pandya* refers to an asseml>ly of merchants 
from 18 sub-divisions of 79 districts mooting 
together in a conference in which tliey decide 
to set apart the income derived from merchan- 
dise for repairs to a temple, e./jr., | panam on 
each bundle of female cloths, each podi of 
pepper, arocanuts, and on each gold piece, and 
the like. Again, an inscription from Yewur,’ 
dated 1077 A.D., records that a sum of money 
was deposited with the collective body of mer- 
chants of ^ivapura, at the interest of 25 p.c., out 
of which they were to maintain a fire offering. 

' T?p. Itid., Vol. V, p. 23 ; O. Ep. R., 1907, p. BO, No. 524 ; G. Ep. R., 
1 913, p. 21, No. 136. 

» Ep. IntV, Vol. XIII, p. 18. ’ Ibid , p. 12. 

• G. Bp. R., 1915, p. 104. = Bp. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 273. 
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Another inscription’ makes similar provision for 
feediiij,^ a Biahmana out of tlie interest of money 
deposited nith merchants, 

A union of traders is specifically referred to 
in an inscription," in a temple at Tirumurugan- 
pundi, of the time or Vikrama Chola. The orga- 
nisation extended almost throughout southern 
India and consisted of lire hundred members. 
According to an inscription ■’ of the time of the 
W. Clialukya King dagadekamalla II, dated 
1178 A.D., soulliern Ayyavole or modern Aihole 
was the residence of five hundred merchants. 
This corporate mercantile body is frequently 
I'Olerred to in south Indian epigraphs. Thus \vc 
learn from a Kanarese inscription’ that the five 
hundred of Ayyavole, the namdeais, the 

settkia, etc., having assembled, granted a tax for 
the worship of the god Ahava-mallesvara, 
Again, the Maiiaguji inscription’’ of A.D. 1161 
refers to the five hundred svamis of the famous 
(town of) Ayyavole “ who were preservers of the 
strict Jlanafija religion.” 

Tlii.s phrase whicli has been met Avith in 
•several other inscriptions points 
munity ' ™”’ out to ail widespread organisa- 
tion of merchants, variously 
termed as \alanjiyam. Valanjiyar, Balafiji, 


0. Ep. R., 1913. V 21, No. Ul ■ (;, Rp. U,. 1916, p. 121, 

(!. Ep, E,, 191.-,, , 1 , IH, Sn. 478. ' £j,, fl,. igjp, p. No. 2J6. 

Ep. Jiiii , l ol. \\ p 9, 
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liananjij etc. Thin corporation consisting of 
various classes of merchants apparently had 
their organisation from very early times and 
spread tlieir influence over allied communities 
in distant parts of India. An inscription,' which 
by its palieography has to be referred to the 
time of llajeudra Chola 1, gives a short eulogy 
of this guild of merchants and states that these 
were praised by 500 mrumsums (/.c., edicts !") 
glorifying their deeds, were virtuous protectors 
of the Vira-Valaujika (or Valanjiya) religion, 
that they were born of Vasudeva, Kandali and 
Virabhadra, were the devotees of llhattaraki 
{i.e,, the goddess Uurga ?) aud eonsisted of 
various subdivisions coming from the 1,000 
(districts) of the four ((uarlers, the 18 towns, 
the 32 t7'lru'i)io'(vii and the (>4 g/ntfikaslhana.^ 
viz., sefiln, ieltii/atmn (settippillaif), kaoures 
^aiidalis, bhadmkas, r/dVHwla-svftMms, singmn, 
^iriipnli, mlatiukai {i.e., valaugai) vanym. and 
others. These iiaiuhlesia met tegether at 

Mayilarpu (i.e., Mylapore) and decided to 
convert Kattur which was originally Ayyapukd 
into a Flrapattim and thus exempted its 

inhabitants of all communal contributions 
entitling them to receive twice what they 

used to get till then (in the matter of 

honorary privileges ?). They resolved, also, that 
henceforwartl the town was not to be inhabited 

‘ Kji, Ind , Vol. IV, p. 290, f. «. 2, 

\'l 
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by such members of the mercantile classes (1) 
as demanded taxes or tolls hy threatening people 
with drawn swords or hy capturing them (?) and 
(2) as w'ant mly deprived peo])le of their food 
or otherwise afflicted them. They also declared 
that those who offended against this decision 
were placed outside the Valanjiya-community 
(i.c., were excommunicated). The general name 
udnadesi applied to jnercliants in these records, 
hy itself indicates that they had dealings Avith 
various countries. A recoi’d front Baligami in 
the Mysore State also supplies a veiw long 
eulogy of these mfwchants, and states, in addition 
to what has been already supplied by theKattur 
epigraph, tliat they were brave men (rf7’os) horn 
to wander over manv countries ever since the 
hegiiiniug of the kfi(a age, penetrating regions 
of the six continents hy land and water routes 
and dealing in various articles such as horses, 
elephants, precious stones, perfumes and drugs, 
either wholesale or in retail.' This boast of the 
mercantile community is justified by the exist- 
ence of stone records even in Ceylon and Burma 
which refer to their communal gifts in those 
countries. The Vaishnava temple at Pagan in 
Upper Burma Avas built by the merchants 
{nanadeii) of that toAAui.'' The Basinikonda record 
states that the community consisted of itrulu-, 

' Ep. Cam., Vol.,VII. S. liS. 

’ Ep lud.. Vol. VII, p. 197. 
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nagam and nanndefi and that the special congre- 
gation, which had met at Siravalli, consisted of 
IjoOO representatives of all mmayaB (religious 
denominations) coming from the four and eight 
quarters and also of their followers who com- 
prised , Munai-vivas, Tlanjiiigavlras^ 

Kongamhu and a host of other sects of various 
tenets, the culangm weavers, etc. The object 
of the conference was to declare !§irilva?!i a Nma~ 
donya-Edsrnna'Ji-Efii'lfapntlaiHi and lo confer 
some privileges on the residents of that town, 
perhaps, similar lo those that were registered in 
the Kattrir inscription.' 

Two iusoriptions throw interesting sidelight 
on Llie communal spirit of the above merchants. 
By one of them- the merchants of the eighteen 
mviai/ati of all countries (residing) in Nandyula 
stfhila grant the ])rivilege to trade in certain 
articles, without paying duty, to a certain 
Puliyama-lSetti for having killed Karaphkala 
Kati-Nayaka who had become a traitor to the 
samayas. The other " records a grant similar to 
the above by the same body of merchants to a 
certain Attena for having killed two toll- 
accountants. 


' Tbo whole of II, )N paraRrnph, with the exception of the first 
sentence is taken froin tf. Kp. K., 1913, pp. 99.100, para. 25, with 
slight mldltions aeil aHorntions. 

’ G. Ep. a,, 1919, p. 6, No. 10. 

» Ibid, No, II. 
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Of one of the components of this merchant 
corporation, viz., the Valaiiigai, 

The Vnlaiigai anti . i j. *1 j 

fchp Idan^i ronimiHii* WH pOSSBSS SOHIG A'nfit UBtAllBCl 

information from contemporary 
records. An inscription from Trichinopoly' 
dwtriet refers to an agreement, among them- 
selves, by the Valarigai 98 cla.sses and the 
IdnAgai 98 classes, apparently to make a united 
stand against the op^rressioii they wcire suffering 
at the hand.s of the Vannij'a tenants and the 
Brilhraanas and the Ve]]ala landlords n ho wore 
backed up by Gov(3rnment officials. 

The phrase Valaiigai 98 classes and Idahgai 
98 classes shows (hat each of these communities 
was a corporation of minor sects. This is corro- 
hoi-ated, and the formation of larger corporate 
group clearly explained, by an earlier record 
from Uttattur which gives the following interest- 
ing account.' 

“ We, the mejnliers of the 9S sub-sects enter 
into a com))act, in the tOth year of (he king, 
that we shall hereafter hehave like the son.s of 
the .same parents, and what good or evil mav 
befall any one of us, will he shared by all. If 
anything derogatory happens to the hlangoi 
class, we will jointly assert our rights till we 
establish them. It is also understood that only 
those who, during their congregational meetings 
to settle communal disputes, display the birttdas 

' G. Ep. E,, 1913, p. 73, No. 34; nlso rf. p. lOf) , = Ibid, p. 109. 
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of horn, bugle and parasol shall belong to our 
class. Those who have to recognise us now and 
hereafter, in public, must do so from our dis- 
tinguishing symbols — the feather of the crane 
and the loose-banging hair (?). The horn and 
the ccnchshell shall also be sounded in front of 
us and the bugle blown according to the 
fashion obtaining among the hlangoi people. 
Those who act in contravention to these rules 
shall be treated as tin; enemies of our class. Those 
who behave differently from the rules (thus) 
prescribed for the conduct of Idnufiai classes 
shall be excommunieat<'d and shall not be 
recognised as Sritlinmns. They n il! he considered 
slaves of the classes who are opposed to us.” 

It may be held that the corpoi ation called the 
‘Valaiiyai 98 classes’ also originated in a similar 
way. Several records ‘ refer to the activity of the 
united corporation of Valangai 98 classes and 
the Idangai 98 classes, but the one from Vrlddhil- 
chalam in the South Arcot district, although of 
a late date (1429 A.D.), is the most important. 
It “is not ilia good state of preservation, hut 
from what remains of it, it is ascertained that 
the members of the Valangai and Idangai sects 
met together in the courtyard of the local temple 
and came to the decision ‘ that since the officers 
of the king and the owners of jivitaa oppressed 
and the kaniyajau and the Brahmapas 

' G. Bp. H,, Nob. 69, 361, 362, of 1914. 
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took the rajn-haram (i.o., taxes), none of the 
Valaugui and Jclaugai people should give them 
shelter and that (none of the people of the two 
sects) born in the country should write accounts 
for them or agree to their proposals. If any 
one proved traitor to the country (by acting 
against this settlement), he should l)e stabbed.’’ 
Though the inscription is imperfect it is clear 
that there was oppres.sion on the part of the 
ofTicers levying and realizing tax and that the 
two sects of rataugoi and Liaugai, an whom it 
weighed heavily, formed themselves into a 
constitutional body to resist the exactions, vowing 
even to the extent of putting to deatli those 
who liecanie lamegades. Aiiothei' record, dated 
in the same year, hut found in a dilferent place, 
i.e., Kovukkai iu tlie 'I'anjore district, coniirms 

the statements aliatadv made. Tt savs that the 

* » 

ninety-eight sub-sects of the f'dlangai and the 
ninety-eiglit sub-s('cts of the Idangai joined 

together and *' hecatiso tliey did not tax 

us aocordiug to the yield of tlie crop but levied 

the taxes unjustly we were about to 

run away. Then we realized tliat because we 
of the whole country were not united in a body, 

we were unjustly (dealt with) Hereafter 

we shall hut pay what is just and in accordance 
with the yield of the crops and we shall not pay 
anything levied unlawfully.”- 


G. Ep, H., 1918, ]) ]«3. 


“■* Ihid. 
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The account given aboA^e of tlie Valatigai 
corporation, itself a component jjavt of a larger 
mercantile' guild, is specially interesting, inas- 
much as it clearly emphasises the corporate 
spirit by which these institutions were inspired, 
and vividly illustrates the process by Avhieh 
large mereantih' corporations were formed by 
the conglomeration of very minor groups. 

Three copper-plate grants found atKottayam 
and Cochin, and the old Malayalam work 
Payyami) u'hich JDr. 

(jrundert considered ‘ the oldest 
specimen of Aialayalain com- 
position,’ refer to Aaijuvanuam 
The context in which the 
two names occur in the Malayalam work implies 
that they were trading institutions. In the 
Kot'tayain [dates of Sthauu Jlavl (hey are 
frequently mentioned and .appointed, along 
with the Six-ITuudi-ed, to he “ the protectors ” 
of the grant. They were “ to preserve . the 
proceeds of the custom.s duty as they were 
collected day by day” and “to receive the 
landlord’s portion of the rent on land.” “If any 
injustice be done to them, they may withhold 
the customs and the tax on balances, and remedy 
themselves the injury done to them. Should 
they themselves commit a crime, they are 
themselves to have the investigation of it.” To 
Anjuvaijnam and Maijigraraam was granted the 


Afiinvaniiiiiii .•lud 
Mauigrdtnuni.tn’o 
Jn(le])0in3erit irtKim*' 
oorporaUons. 


and M.aiiignxmani 
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freehold of the lands of the town. From these 
extracts and from the reference in the Fayyanur 
Fottbla it appears that Anjuvaniiam and Ma?ii- 
graraam were semi-independent trading corpora- 
tions like the A'^alanjiyar, noticed above. The 
epithet ietti (merchant) given to Ravikkorrai>, the 
trade rights granted to him, and the sources of 
rCA'etvhe thrown open to him as head of Mani- 
graftiam, such as we find in the Kottayam plate 
of Vira-Raghava, confirm the view that the 
latter was a trading corporation.' 

The dates of these copper-plates have not 
been finally determined. Some scholars place 
them in the eighth century A.D., while others 
bring them down to so late a period as the 
fourteenth century A.D.- But as Mr. Venkayya 
justly points out, it is a mistake to suppose that 
these plates created the institutions. There can 
be scarcely any doubt tiiat Anjuvanflam and 
Jlanigraniain must have existed as institutions 
even before the earliest of the three copper- 
plates was issued. 

It is thus obvious that down to the latest 
days of the Hindu period, trading corporations 
with a highly developed organisation were dis- 
tinctive features of south India. 

* Tlio above account of tlio .‘Vdjuvannain ani] Manisr4uiain is taken 
from Mr Venkayya’s article “■ KoWayam Plate of Vira Baffhava" in Ep. 
Ind., Vol. IV, p. 290 

* Cj. Ep. Inil., Vol. IV, p, 203 ; Ep. lud.. Vol. Vi, p. 83. The later 
date seems to be mure likely tliau the former. 
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CouroRATE Activities in Poj.itical Life 

§ 1 

The corporate activities of people in political 
life vary according to the form of government 
under irhich tliev live. In a kingdom they 
would he directed toward.s controlling and 
assisting the sovereign in tlie discharge of his 
duties, while in a non-monarchical state, they 
Avould be called forth for performing all those 
tasks that arc necessarv for the administration 
of a state. Accordingly the subject may bo 
divided into two parts, dealing respectively 
with the kingdoms and tlic non-monarchical 
slates, 

The form of activity Avhich re<|uii’('s to be 
mentioned iirst and was uii- 

Eicctiini of ki/i2. 

doubtedlr the most intere.sting 
to the people themselves, is the cloetiou of (he 
kiiifj. Almost all scholars agree that the system 
of electing the king was not unknown to the 
people of the Vcdic period. Thus Zimmer says 
that there is definite evidence that in some 
states kings were elected by (lie people.' This 

' “ Wir habeu ssicberc vines an\:h VVnhlnionarcliien bostan- 

den, in doncii die Kduige voii den (Jaucii ^ewiihlt nurden (A.L.. p. 


13 
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vievv is supported hy Weber' and Blootnfieid® 
but opposed by Geldnei- ' avIio argues that hiiigs 
u erc accepted by subjects, not chosen by them . 
Macdoiiell ‘ thinks that the view of Geldner is 
more probable, but he admits tliat the latter’s 
argument does not exclude the hypothesis that 
“ monarchy was sometimes elective.” 

Tlic passages in support of the view that 
kings were elected, may be cited not only to 
demonstrate the force of argument employed hy 
Zimmer and others, hut also to give some idea 
of the keen competition which sometimes charac- 
terised this election campaign. 

I. “ Like subjects choosing a king, they, 
smitten with fear, fled from 

UeicfcucE iti \ cUic 

iixfB, Vritra.” ^ 

The two following passages from Atharva 
Veda" used in Kausitaki* in a ceremony for the 

' Thus Wcbri’ comments on A. V. JlJ. ((juuted below) “ Es 
jtandelt aiclj biei' uin ciiien 'Valilfursfcii der riureh bcstimniic lioch- 
i^cstelltc I’cTsonliclikoitcn gewiihlt vrurde. Kin Solcher lag dann mit 
seinoii Wiiltlern, losp. mit den ihm durch diesc iiberwisBcnon Uiiler- 
ihnncri oft gcniig in Zwisi. (Jnd. Stud., Vol XVII, p. 189.) 

= Hymts of Atharva Veda, p. 330. 

' Commenting upon Higveda X. 124, Guldnor remarks; * Vieo na 
liijunani vvipannh’ ist kanm auf die Wald dcs Kiinigs “ durcb dioGauo” 
zu bcyJchen (.Mlindiscben Lebcii, p, 102). Mit Av. 3, 4, 2, ‘ tvaJh viao 
vvinatiin rS;jyaya’ ist za vergleicberi ‘visas tvu snrvS vduchh&utu R.V, 10, 
173, I. Vrt ist liiornarli W’esentlieh-Vrtnclih, Sfty. Sanibhajanifim, ayam 
(‘v.fismdkan'i uljuslv-iii kfTniayantn *’ (Vediache »Studien TT. 303) . 

f V. I., n, p. 211. 

' Kv. X. 124, 8, ”'ra jini viso im imjaimiu vrinaiia which Zimmer 
U'uiislates uh “ Wie die (tuuc sicii den Kdnig karuri” (A.L., p. 162). 

" A. III. 3. 4. ■ Kaua. 10, 30. 
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restoration of a king to his former kingdom point 
unmistakably towards the system of election. 

II. “ For the waters let king Varuna call 
thee ; let Soma call thee for the mountains ; let 
Indra call thee for these subjects (vis) ; becoming 
a falcon, fly unto these subjects. (3) 

“ Let the falcon lead hither from far (papa) 
the one to he called, living exiled in others’ 
territory ; let the (two) Asvins make 

the road for thee easy to go; settlf^ together 
about this man, ye his fellows. (4) 

“ Let thine opponents call thee ; thy friends 
have chosen (thee) against them ( ? ppati ) ; 
Indra-and-Agni, all the gods, have inaijitained 
for thee security (kshema) in the people (vis). (5) 

“■Whatever fellow disputes thy call, and 
whatever outsider — makiiighim go away (apanch), 
O Indra, then do thou reinstate (avagamaya) this 
man here. ' (0) 

III. “ Unto tliee hath come the kingdom ; 

step forward with majesty as lo) d of the people, 
solo ruler (1) 

“ Thee let the people choose unto kingship. (2) 

“ Hither hasten forth from the furthest dis- 
tance (5) 

“ O Indra, Indra, come thou to the tribes of 
men, for thou hast agreed, concordant Avith the 

' AV. A. V., ji. 88. Blnomfirld Iranslatca tlic la.st. stanza ns f<illo^\B ■ 

“Tlie kinsmaa or the sf ranker that opposes tliy rail, him, O Imlra, 
drive away; then render this (kinjr) accepted here. (Hymns of the 
Atharva A'eda p. 112.) 
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Varunas. He here hath called thee from his 
station (thinkin") he should sacrifice to the Gods 
and make the people submissive. (G) 

“ The Goddesses of welfare who assume various 
forms and are present in all places, all as- 
sembling have made thy path clear. Let all 

in concord call thee ' (7) 

lY. [The following passage of Atharvaveda,- 
used by Kausitakl^ for the restoration of a king, 
jvlso refers to the election of a king from among 

' Tlio t inixslation oi’ ijnssnjfc offers "rent ditticuUieB. I liavo 
ennsultftd the translations given l.y Blooinfielil, Wliitney and Zinmier, 
nnd ndopUid tlie last, of 'Alili-h rlie pen ions ijiiotcd nliove rnu as follows 
(A.L,, p. 

‘'An dich ist die llerrseliafi "olangt niit TTenliilikeit, tritt heiTOr 
ills Uerr dei- Oaue, tiniiniHclii ankter kdntg ( I ) 

“ Dicli sollcii die Gaue [viwtljiJ erwalilen /imi Koiiigl liuin. (li) 

’* Kile liei’boi ans eul fenitoRter Feme 

■‘i) India Tiidia geli zu den mensehlielien (Janen. du ^MU'dest 
ci'fuxuleii not. deu Vanina [Varnnaih] uboroinstinimeml : er da (Agui r) 
riid* diolt uuV seincin Siiz. er soil den (Jinlern opfern, cr soil die (June 
1 iigsnin inaclioii. (G ) 

“Die ridttiiincu Her Woldfahil, tlie alU-i Oiten nnd vcrBchiedenges- 
Irdtig siiid, alli? knmen zasammen und selnifen dir freie Ralin ; sie alle 
Sollcn eintiiiclitig dieJi rnfen ” (7) 

The scholats differ a great deal in the interpretation of stanza G. 
The. first senii-nei- is tinnKlated by Wlutne^x «« “ Like a liiinau Indra 
go tlioii axvay.'’ In the i.est the word ‘ taruvena ’ has Iteeii differently 
explained, /iimner ah we have seen takc.s it in the hense of ‘Gods.’ 
Weber siiggents tlini ii Ik e(|nsi) tu ‘ vamnn,' elector [Indisclio Stndien, 
XVIT, 19(Jj, while Whitney takes it in the sense of ‘ vonm caste.’ 
Whitney himself ndiniis that Iris emendation is ii despemte and purely 
tentative one. Weber’s meaning seems to he the most appropriato 
liero, as the election of the king by the peojde is cleaily referred to in 
Stanza 2. 


= A. V, 1. a 


^ id, 27 
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several candidates (bclongins; to the same family 
according to Zimmer.*)] 

“At his direction {pnuiiii) 0 Gods, be there 
light, sun, fire or also gold; be his rivals 
inferior to him (2) 

“With what highest worship (braZ/wm?), O 
Jatavedas thou didst bring together draught 
[paijm) for Indra, therewith, O Agni, do thou 
increase this man here ; set liim in supremacy 
{sraiahfhya) over his fellmvs (sojiifo). (3) 

“ ...0 Agni, be his rivals inferior to 
him... ” (4).'- 

V. [Tlie following passage of Atharva V('da,* 
used by Kausitaki^ in a rite for victory in 
battle and again ® in the ceremonv of cojisecm- 
tion of a king, also refers to the elective system.] 
“ Increase, 0 India, this Kshattriya for me ; 
make thou this man sole chief of the clans 
unman all his enemies; make them 

subject to him in the contests for pre- 
eminence.” (1) 

“ Portio)! thou this man in village, in horses, 
in tine; unportion that man who is his 
enemy... (2) 

“In him, O Indra, put great splendours; 
destitute of splendour make thou his foe.” (3) 

“I join to thee Indra who gives superiority 
( ? nttarvant), by whom men conquer, arc not 

‘ Op. rii, ]i. lOS. - Prom W. A. V., pp. 9-10. 

* J-t, 24, =■ 17, 28, 


s IV 22, 
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conquered ; who shall make thee sole chief of 
people (Jona), also uppermost of kings descended 
from Manu. (o) 

“Superior (art) thou, inferior thy rivals, 
whosoever, 0 king, are thine opposing foes ; sole 
chief, having Indra as companion, having con- 
quered, bring thou in the enjoyments {bhojann) 
of them that play the foe.” (C)' 

‘ King-makers ’ are referred to in the 
following passages. 

VI. “ The metres act as attendants about 
him (Soma) ; even as the non-royal king-makers, 
the heralds (dufa) and headmen {gnmain), 
(attend upon) the king, so do the metres act as 
attendants about him (Soma).’"’ 

VII. “Even a.s the non-royal king-makers, 
the heralds and headmen, are to the king, so 
those paryangas (animals encircling the main 
animal) arc to the horse.”'* 

VIII. “They that are kings, king-makers, 
that are charioteers and troopleaders (?rHT^T:)^ 
sulqects to me do thou 0 parna make all people 
round about. (This verse occurs in a pa.ssage 
in Atharvaveda whicli is used by Kau.sitaki® to 

* W.A.V , pp. 1S8.9, 

’ S. e. Br. III. 4, I, 7 ; S. n E , Veil. XXYI, 1 >, 87. 

= S. P. Br XUl., 2, 2, IS ; S. C. E., Vol, XLIV, p. 303. 

* I'his should niihor Ih* taken as ‘Uoadinon ‘ nii tlio analogy of the 
passaifcs in S, V. Br, ijuoted above. 

5 A A'. ITl. 5, 7. \V. A. Y., p. 

/ 10 , 22 . 
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accompany tJie binding on of an amulet for 
general prosperity, including, as is apparent 
from the context, the success of a king.) 

I have collected together all the important 
passages bearing upon the question. I am not 
a Vedic scholar and cannot vouch for the correct- 
ness of the interpretation of the Vedic passages 
given above, llut if the translations in the main 
are correct — and their correctness has not yet 
been challenged — there can be scarcely any 
doubt that kings were sometimes really elected 
hy the people. Apart from the general tenor 
of all the passages quoted above, election of 
king is specifically referred to in passages I and 
III, the rival candidates for election in II, IV 
and V, and the electors, in passages VI, VII 
and VIII. Prayers and ceremonies are freely 
resorted to for success in the competition and 
the God Indra is solemnly invoked to hurl down 
destruction upon the rivals. The use of the 
theme by way of a simile, as in passage I, seems 
to show that the election of a king was not a 
rare occurrence, but fairly well known to the 
public at large. The keenness with which the 
competition was sometimes carried, is vouched 
for hy the belief in the efficacy of charms to 
bring round the voters to one’s side (VIII), 
and the repeated and almost pathetic prayers 
to God that one’s rivals may be inferior to 
him (IV, V). 
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The view of Geldncr that the above passages 
refer to the acceptance, and not selection, of the 
king by the people, can hardly explain the 
“contests for pre-eminenoe” (passage V) and 
the keen sensitiveness about the success over 
rivals theit is breathed throughout in the above 
passages. It must also be remembered that the 
acceptance of a king by a people, has generally 
been, as in the case of Rome, the residuum of 
the pow^ once enjoyed by the people of elect- 
ing thj^ ruler, and that it is difficult to explain 
the origin of the custom in any other way. 
Even Geldner’s view therefore naturally pre- 
supposes the system of election in ancient 
India, a fact to which, according to other 
scholars, distinct reference is made in the 
passages quoted above.' 

Of the classes of liilectors. tlic Satapatha 
Jlnihmana and Atharva Veda, as wo have seen, 

^ in Aitarcya Ih-.'llnnnnf) (ViU. -'7) niny hv Juoked upon 

fts ;i direct pruof of the election of kiii^s \Vc are told in connection 
■sviUi llif ndroniitiiin mcmon,\, V, 

vssff fr<r<v«r ?’5«r ■? f 

This JU'corcling Lo Ui’. K V. Jayaswal, indicates tliat different 

inantius wore ti) be iirunoiinecd according as the coronation was to 
take place for the life-titne of the king-elect, or fur two or three 
generations (Modem Keview, l|, p. 80i, Hang, however, ex- 

plains the passage difterenlly “ If the priest who spi inkles the king 
wishes him alone to enjoy good health (Lit that ho may eat food) he 
shall proiioiiiice (when spiinkling) the sacicd word bhiir,'’ But why 
the symbolical “ taking of food ” should he taken with reference to 
health and not the coronation cereiiioiiy, which is the immediate object 
in view, it is difficult to Hiidcrataiii- Ou the whole 1 am inclined to 
accept Mr. K. I’. Jayaswal's interpretation 
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agree in mentioning only two, the charioteers 
and the village chief, and thes<^ two may very 
well be looked upon as fairly representing the 
military and civil sections respectively of the 
people at largo. We read in Mahavagga’ that 
Bimbisara had the sovereignty of 80,000 villages, 
and called an assembly of their 80,000 chiefs 
{gamika). Apart from the legendary number, 
the assembly consisting of a representative from 
each village within the kingdom may thus be 
the reminiscence of an older institution, faint 
traces of which are still to be found in the 
Vedic literature. This popular election of kings 
in Vedic period readily explains the signi- 
ficance of the following passage in Satapatha 
Brahraaga : — 

“ Thou (the king and Indra) art Brahman ! 
Thou art Indra, mighty through the people 
(or he whose strength is the people, i.e., the 
Maruts in the case of Indra, and the subjects or 
peasantry in that of the king).”'* 

It further explains the importance of the 
assurance, held out to a newly elected king, 
that “ Indra and Agni — all the gods, have 
maintained for thee security in the people. 

It is also to be noticed in this connection that 
reference is frequently made to the people and 
not to the country. Thus prayoi’S are offered 

‘ V. i. ■- S. B. E., Vol. XLI, p. 109. 

’ See passage 11, quoted above. 
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that the king may be the “people, lord of 
people,” “sole chief of the clan “sole 

chief of people” ( jaiia), and that “of lion aspect 
he might devour all the (hostile) clans In 
lligveda- wo are told that the mighty Agni 
“ having coerced the people by his strength, has 
made them the tributaries of Xahusha.”^ In 
Satapatha Jlrahmana the expelled king Dushfa- 
ritu Pauriisayana was promised the dominion 
over the t^rinjeyas.”^ In Atharva-veda Agni 
is said to have entered {pmris) into clans after 
clans {visY and the king is referred to as “this 
king of the people {visum). Such examples 
may be multiplied still. They clearly indicate 
the importance of the popular element in the 
government, at the time the hymns were com- 
posed. The full significance of these passages 
will be readily understood by those who remem- 
ber, that in 1830, when the popular element 
became very strong in the Government of 
France, Louis Philippe was raised to the throne 
with the significant title of the “ king of the 
French.” 


■ A, V. IV. 22. 

=■ Bv, VII. 6. 5. 

’ Wilson’s TronslatioD, Vol. IV, p. 42. 

‘ S. P. Br. XU. 9. 3 ; S. B. E., Vol. XLIV, p. 2G9. 
“ A. V. IV. 23, I. ; W. A. V., p. 190. 

« A. V. VI. 88. 1 ; W. A. V., p. 346. 
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There are also clear references to election or 
selection of kings in post-Vedic 
thiposrvedifvrriod" literature. Thus we read in 
Panchagaru-Jataka' and Tela- 
patta-Jataka^ that the Bodhisattva was elected 
king by the people. In Mahavamsa (Chap. TI) 
we find an ancient Indian tradition that the 
first king was called Jfakasammato, i.e., consent- 
ed to by all. Similarly ^antiparva (Ch, 67) 
records a tradition that the first king was 
elected by the people. 

There is, again, a remarkable passage in 
Ilamayana which shows that 
inSylna,® the populav voice was still a 

powerful element in the selec- 
tion of a king. Thus we read in Ayodhyakanda'* 
that when King Dasaratha intended to consecrate 
Rama as the crown prince, he called tin; chief 
persons of cities and village.s witliin his kingdom 
into an assembly. 

That this assembly consisted of Brahmans 
and representatiAa’is of the military is clear from 
verse 19, Chapter II, to be quoted hereafter. It 

‘ Jat,, Vol. I, p. 470. ’ lb hi, p. 395. = Chapters I, II. 
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also included a number of subordinate princes.* 
After the assembly had duly met the king 
formulated his proposal before them and 
added ; — 

II ? H 

?ri?n g n” 

Thus the king reseiu'ed the final decision of 
the question to the assembly, and even author- 
ised it to suggest new measures, if his own 
proved to them of little ■worth. He fore'warned 
it not to decide the question simply according 
to the royal "will but with a vicAV to the real 
welfare of the kujgdom. Then the assembly 
conferred on the subject, and came lo the 
unanimous resolution that the royal proposal be 
accepted : 

wsm w? ii ic. 

'STfir ^t3t gp? 

The king "was howcA^er not satisfied Avith this. 
He told the assembly that probably tlieir resolu- 
tion AA^as made solely AAuth deference to the royal 

‘ C/. Cliap. U, V. IT. 
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will, and this suspicion would not he removed 
from his mind till thev Ejave in detail their 
reasons for acceptin'? Rama as the crown prince. 
The assembly tlien proceeded to describe in 
detail the qualities of Rama which made him, 
in their opinion, eminently fit for the post, and 
the old kiti" was at last ^ratified at their 
decision, which lie accepted “ with folded 
hands,” in return to the similar compliment 
offered to him by the assembly.' 

The above account furnishes a strikin'? 
instance of the constitutional power, still 
exercised by the people, in selecting their future 
king. Reference is made to the same power 
in other passages in the same Epic. ’J’hus we are 
told in II. 67-2, that after the death of 
Dasaratha the “king-makers” assembled together 
to select a king. 

Some of them suggested that one of the 
Ikshviiku family should lie appointed king on 
that very day (v. S), but Vasishtha, the royal 
priest, told in reply, that as the kingdom has 
been given to Bharata, they must send for him 
at once and wait till his return (II. 68-3). 
This was agreed to by the “ king-makers ” and 


' Chttlitor 111, V, 1, 
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0 Bharata was sent for (II. 68 ; 4-3). Again 
in I. ISS, Bharata is said to be w: 

Further we have in Ramayana 1, 421. 

Tt^gmrgriBJis^w ii 


and ill Mahilbhlratn. 


“ When King Sagara died the subjects 
selected the pious Aihsuman as their king.’^ 

Mahabharata also furnishes several instances 
of the power exercised by the 
people in the selection of king. 
Thus we are told (hat when Pratipa made 
preparations for the coronation of his son DevapI, 
the Bmhmjiiis and the old men, accompanied by 
the subjects belonging to the city and the 
country, prevented the ceremony. The king 
Inirst into tears wlien he heard the new.s and 
lamented for his son. The sub ji'cts alleged that 
though BevilpI possessed all the virtues, his skin 
disease made him unfit for the position of a king. 
The voice of the people ultimately prevailed and 
the brother of Bevapi hecann' king. 


3(n?:gwi^r i 
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^ ?1^3T g I 

fqm R^TSllflfq ¥ ^>1^^^ ^f«f?l: iiR8 

^*111^ 5^fH^^^^fiTf i 

9131 ^q35‘ f^5i^«T; II^-J^ 

1 8£. ^>2ii?j 1 

Again while Yayfiti wanted to install his youngest 
son Puru on the thvune, the peoi^le objected to 
the supersession of the eldest prince. Yayati 
then assigned reasons for liis decision and 
entreated the people to consecrate Piirn as king 

The people having expressed their consent, 
the ceremony of consecration took place. 

^nmqf q^i?T i 

'inf^q^ ^naiw: i 

These instances seem to prove that even 
ill the “ Epic age ” the system of election 
had not completely died out. There were 
still the king-makers as in Vedic 

times, and they still exercised the right of 
selecting a king, when necessary, and could 
sometimes even override the nomination of the 
king. 
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'^j^o thing’ is illustrated 


by a passage 
ill Digliai|^^- refers to a yironiise made 

Reuu to reivard his companions in 
case tg king-makers (rajahitiaro) anoint him 
sovereignty on the d(>ath of his father 
Jnsampaii. Subsequently, ’s^e arc told, the 
nving-inakers actually anointed Prince llenu to 
the sovereignty. The passage certainly implies 
that the king-makers exercised substantial and 


not merely formal powers. 

Reminiscence of this power of election may 
also be gathered from the inscriptions of later 
period. Thus the Girmlr Inscription of 150 A.D. 
refers to Rudradaman as “ 

’’ 0116 ii'lio was elected king by all 

the castes, for their protection 

Again the Khalimpur Inscription* informs 
us that Gopala, the founder of tlie Pala dynasty 
was elected king liy the people, in order to get 
rid of the prevailing anarchy ; — 


It may be noted in this connection that 
according to the account of Yuan Chwang* 
Harshavardhan u as also elected to the throne. 


^ J9.36 (Davids and Car}>pntcr, Part IJ, jfp, 233-4). 
- Ep. Ind., Vol. Vin, pp. 43-47. 

•' Ep. Ind., Vol. iV, p. 248. 

* Beal’s tianslatioD, Vol. 1, p, 211. 
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We are told that when Rajyavardhan was killed 
the ministers assembled toi'ether, and one of 
them, Bhaiuli by name, proposed the jiame 
of Uarshavardhan. “ Because he is strongly 
attached to his familj, the i)eople will trust in 
him. I propose that he assume the royal 
authority. Le< each one give his opinion on this 
matter, whatever he thinks.” The proposal 
was accepted and the throne was otVered to 
Harshavavdlian. 

‘ The Xasakudi plates' also iiifonn us that the 
Pallava king Xa))divavman was elected by the 
subjects (fji: nmfv-.) 


§ 

The ‘Asscjiibly’ of the pcoph* afforded an 
extensive scope for their covpo- 
I'ate activities in political field. 
There is abundant evidence in 
the Yedic literature that it was a powerful body 
exercising elTective control over the royal power. 
The numerous references to it hardly leave any 
doubt that if formed a well known feature of 
public administration in those days. Unfor- 
tunately the paucity of materials makes it 
impossible to precisely determine its power and 
organisation but enough remains to show' its 
general nature .and importance. 

‘ Sontli, Ind, Iim.. Vol III, Pnr( TI, |> .149. 
if) 
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TJiafc the Assemblv was no mere effete bodv 
but possessed real control over the king, appears 
quite plainly from the following curse which a 
Bmhman utters against a king who injured him 
(by probably devouring his cow) : — 

“ A king who thinks himself formidable 
(and) who desires to devour a 

VecUc ti^s.\p relatiuir ii i i • i • 

io the Tifirure. anJ im- Biahmau— that kinsjdoTn is 
portanoe of tlio -i 

Plv. pouven away, where a Brahman 

is scathed.” (t!) 

Becoming eight-footed, four-eyed, four- 
eared, four-jawed, two-montbed, two-tongued, 
she shakes doAvn the kingdom of the Briiliman- 
scather. (7) 

Tt leaks verily into that kingdom, as water 
into a split boat (udo) ; where they injure a 
Brahman, that kingdom misfortune smites. (8) * 
“1’he Kudl which they tie on after a dead 
man, that verily (1 Brahman-scat her, did the 
gods call thy couch {vptiafurinja). (12) 

“ The tears of one weeping, {Ipip) which 
rolled (down) Avhen he was scathed, these verily 
O Brahman-scather, did gods maintain as thy 
portion of Avater.(13) 

“ With what they bathe a dead man, Avith 
Avliat they wet {m/} beards, that verily O 
Brahman-sc-ather did the gods maintain as thA" 
portion of Avater. (^14) 

“ The rain of Mitra-and-Varuna does not 
rain upon the Brahman-seather ; t/te A»»emhly 
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{smuUi) docs uoi suit him ; he trins ho friend 
to Im coiUi'ol} (15) 

In this long string of iiinnitigutod blasphemy 
it is impossible to minimise the signiticanec of 
that Avhicli is burled forth in the last stanza. 
It is only when we go through the list of terrible 
indignities with which the king is threatened 
in the previous stanzas as well as in the preced- 
ing hymn,- that we cjui thoroughly realise the 
real nature of the dread which the prospect of 
a disagreeing assembly would hold out before 
him. The author of the hymn ])ours forth 
all sorts of maledictions against the king, and, 
gradually incj'easing in degrees of violence, con- 
cludes Avith tlie threat, AA'hich he no doubt 
thought to he the gravest of all. Verily indeed 
was a king to he }>itied Avho could not keep the 
Assembly uiirler control, and to th(^ kingdom the 
calamity would he as great a.s that of a loug- 
(IraAvn drought, when .M itra-and-Varuna with- 
hold the life-giving rain. 

The importance of the Assembly is further 
established hy Rigveda X, 16(5,1. The hymn, 
as Zimmer suggests, was probably the utterance 

^ V., V'-li*; \V. A. V.. pv Bloom fu'UI truuhlutce hliu 

]tulioi«e<l portitJii un followti . 

“ Till* Asseinhiy i« not cuuipluceiit for Join Hliu kiitjg - wIju o)>pvcBnpa 
lJ(u Brahmuns) ; be liotb not bm Vritmtl um>rtJitt;? U) l\lp 

Op, rtt.. p. 171- 

W. A, V.p. liOa 
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of au unsuccessful candidate for the royal throne, 
who wishes to usurp it by sheer force. 

“Superior am 1, and luive come here with a 
forcHi capable of doin^ all things. I shall make 
myself master of your aims, your resolutions 
and your Assembly {Scimi(l).' 

The lifth or the last verse of this hymn, is 
probably a later addition, as is held by Zimmer 

* 

on the ground of its metre. In tJiat case, licre, 
loo, the last tiling tJie rival king is threatened 
with, is the po.ssession of liis Assembly. 

Again, in Atharva Veda, VI, 88, the last thing 
prayed for, in order to establish a king firmly 
on his throne, is that there might be agreement 
between him and the Assembly. 

“ rixed, unmoved, do thou slaughter the 
foes, make them that [day the foe fall below 
(thee); (be) all the quarters (dis) like-minded, 
concordant {Hadhrifoiich); let the gathering 
(mmiii) here suit thee (who art) fixed.”’ 

Having thus realised the importance of the 
Assembly in the maciiinery of public adminis- 
tration, w'e may ue.xt proceed to consider its real 
form and character. 


' ich hiorlior ^vkonunon mit zu 

A Hern l ilbi^'er Si lnun ( Vihvakarxiipim (IliiXinniS ) : tnirer Absicht, 
pui-ta ReKcbluRfetj'i. etu-ti Vcraainmiung (huiuiti) beviiiicbti;^'f k'li 

^ A. V., ji. iibi. 
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Zimmer linldg that ‘Sahhji’ was tin: Assembly 
of the villaijers, while ‘ Samiti’ 

Diafinction between j xii ^ i \ ii it 

Sabi.ftanti SHmiti. denotes Uie ceutral Assembly of 
(he tribe, attended by the king.' 
Afacdonell, however, pointed out that it is quite 
evident from ^atapatha Brahmana, III. JJ, I, II, 
and Chhandogya Upanishad, V. 8, 6, that the king 
went to the Sabhil just as mueh as to the Samiti, 
and accepts Hillebrandt’s contention that the 
Sabha and the Samiti cannot be distinguished.- 
But, besides the philological argument adduced 
by Zimmer (p. 17 1) it may be pointed out that 
Atharva-voda VII. 12-1, really distinguishes the 
two. 

“ Lot both Assembly (Sabha) and gathering 
(Samiti), the two daughters of Prajapati, accord- 
ant, favor me.”'' Sabha is also distinguished from 
Samiti in Atharva-veda, VIII. 10-5 and 6. 

There is thus no doubt that these two bodies 
were quite different although the exact nature 
of the distinction between tliein cannot be 
ascertained. The fact that Sabha was also used 
as a place for ainusenient may indicate that it 
was originally a village ccuneil, which, as 
Zimmer suggests,* ‘served, like the Greek Leskhe, 
as a meeting place for social intercourse and 
general convei'sation about cows and so forth, pos- 
sibly also tor debates and verbal contests.’ The 


' op. Cil., })|). 172-174. 
" V. 1., Vol. 11, II. 427. 


■' \V. A. V., (). 3i«i. 
■ OprCif., p. 172. 
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lefcronees in the Cliliandogyallptinishad, etc., may 
be explained by supposing, either that the signi- 
ticanee of the term had been extended in later 
times, or that it was not unusual for the kings 
to visit even tliese local councils. It is also a 
noticeable fact that in all the three instances 
quoted above to establish the importance of the 
Assemblv it has been denoted bv the term Samiti, 
while Sabha is mentioned in connection with 
village in two passages in Vajasaneya Samhitil.’ 
Without therefore attempting to be too precise 
about terms, we may, in general, take Sabha to 
mean the local, and Samiti, the central Assembly, 




Suniiti 01 tlif CoTitral 
*\88t*mblv. 


In the Samiti (as vi'ell as in the Sabha) the 
party spirit ran high, giving 
rise to debates and discussions 
.such as lias scarcely been 
witnessed in India during the three thousand 
years that have followed the Vedic period. 
Before proceeding further it will be well to 
collect together thi; more important jiassages 
from the Vedic literature bearing upon the 
subject. 

I. (The following hymn in Atharva-veda" 
is used by Kausitaki’* in the 
rite or charm for overcoming 
an adversary in public dispute ; 


Vnlic teitB rclatiii 
to Samiti 


III, 40; XX, 11 


II. a?. 


' ys, is.ai. 
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one is to come to the Assembly from the north- 
eastern direction, chewing the root of a parti- 
cular plant, to have it in his inoutlx while 
speaking, also to bind on an amulet of it and to 
wear a wreath of seven of its leaves.) 

“May (my) foe by no means win (/i) the 
dispute'; overpowering, overcoming art thou; 
smite the dispute of (my) counter-disputant; 
make them sapless, O herb 1 (1) 

“The Eagle discovered (oac-r/d) thee; the 
sw'ine dug thee with his snout; smite the dispute, 
etc., etc. (2) 

“ Iiidra put {kr't) thee on his arm. in order to 
lay low («/;•) the Asiu'as: smite the dispute, etc. 
etc. (1) 

“ AVith it will 1 overpon er the foes, as 
Indra did the SalCtvrikas : smite tiu' dispute, 
etc., etc. (o). 

“ O Rudra. thou of healing (?) remedies of 
dark {nllo) crests, deed-doer ! Smite the dis])ule, 
etc., etc. (6) 

“ Do thou smite tlie dispute of him, O Indra, 
who vexes us (that is hostile to us, Rloomfield, 
op. oil., p. 137); hless us with abilities (fntJtli)-, 
make me superior in the dispute.- 

IT. (The following hymn of Atharva-AVda ‘ 
is used in Kaus'itakl^ in a eeremonv for gaining 

^ Bloomfield iise.si Mic term ‘ doltate* tliroug’lmiit, o/*. rtV., pp. 

= W. A. V,, rp- 07 (iS, ‘38,27 
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the victoiT in debate or in ih<< delil)eration8 of 
an assembly.) 

‘ Let both Assembly (Sabhfi) and i^athcriii^ 
(Samiti), thet\vodaugbter.sof Prajapati, accordant, 
favor me ; with Avhom I shall come together, 
may he desire to aid (? npo s ksh) me ; may I 
speak wliat is pleasant among those who have 
come together, O Fathers. (1) 

“ We know thy name, O assembly ; verily 
sport {ntirishta) by name art tbon ; whoever are 
thine assembly-sitlors, let them be of like speech 
with me. (2) 

“Of these that sit together I take to myself 
the splendor, the discernment {vijmimt ) ; of this 
whole gathering {samoad) make me, O Indra, 
possessor of the fortune {bhogin), (3) 

“ A^our mind that is gone away, that is 
hound either here or tliere — that of you we 
cause to turn hither; in me let your mind rest.”' 

III. (The following hymn of Atharva-Veda" 
was probably used in a rite for harmony.) 

“ We heud together your minds, together your 
courses, together your designs ; A"e yonder who 
are of discordant cours<*s, we make you bend 
(them) together here. (1) 

“I seize (your) minds with (my) mind; 
come after my intent with (your) intents; I 
put your hearts in my control ; come with (your) 
tracks following my motion. (2) 

' \V, A. V., pp. ri9(i.7.‘ - VI. 94. 
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“ Worked in for me (are) heaven and earth ; 
worked in (is) divine Sarasvatl ; worked in for 
me (are) both Indra and Agni ; may we lie 
successful here, O Sarasvatl.” (3) * 

IV. (The following passage occurs in a hymn 
of Atharva-Veda which is quoted in Kaus'itaki 
in a ceremony for counter-acting magic.) 

“ What (witchcraft) they have made for 
thee in the assembly {sabha ) — I take that back 
again.” (G) * 

V. (The following verse in the celebrated 
hymn to the Earth is by Kaus'itaki prescribed 
to be repeated as one goes to an assembly 
(parishatf). 

“ I am overpowering, superior by name on 
the earth (bhmd); I am subduing, all-over- 
powering, vanquishing in every region.”^ 

VI. (The following verse in the same hymn, 
is, according to Kausitakl, to be recited by one 
who desires to please the assembly ; lie addresses 
the assembly-hall with the manlra, and looks 
at it.) 

“ What I .speak, rich in honey I speak it ; 
what I view, that they win van') me; brilliant 
am T, possessed of swiftness; I smite down 
others that are violent (? dodhat). (58) “ 

' W. A. V,. p. 350. • A- V., XII. I ; Kau4. 38-30, 

“ V. 31. * W. A. V., p. 670. 

^ W. A. V., p. 279 “ Kaas. 24-14; 38, 29; BloomfielJ, 

op. eit, p. 300, VV. A. V., p. 671., 
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Ileart that probably preceded the session of an 
Assembly. 

“ Assemble, speak together : Jet your minds be all of 
one accord, 

As ancient Gods unanimous sit down to their 
appointed share. 

The place is eoininon, common the assembly, common 
the mind, so be their thought united. 

A common purpose do 1 lay before you and worship 
with your general oblation. 

One and the same be your resolve, and be your minds 
of one accord. 

United be the thoughts of all that all may ha])j)ily 
agree.”* 

And well indeed might such a solemn prayer 
for union and concord be uttered in the Assembly. 
¥or never did debate and dissensions run so high, 
never was the supremacy in public assembly so 
keenly contested. I do not believe, the world’s 
literature can furnish a specimen of the anxious 
thoughts and earnest desires for gaining pre- 
eminence in an assembly such as is depicted to 
us in the passages quoted above. Never was 
a more solemn prayer offered to the God above 
for obtaining the first position in a council than 
that which was poured forth to the divinities of 
Vedic India (I, II, VII, X). Nowhere else 
probably in the world were such regular religious 
ceremonies (I, 11) elaborately performed for 
attaining the same end. The stalwart politician 


Griffith's Traiislatioii, p. 609; Rv. X. 191. 
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of Vedic India did not, however, rely upon the 
divine help alone for his success ; charms and 
magical formulas (IV, V, VI) were liberally 
invjButed, and freely taken recourse to, all for 
the same end. Belief in the efficacy of charms, 
counter-charms (IV) and exorcisms, — the amulet, 
chewing the root of a plant, and w'earing wreath 
of its leaves (I) — gained ground among a people, 
too eager for the promised fruits to be alive to 
their absurdities. Whatever we might think of 
the credulity of the people, there can be no 
doubt that they took politics seriously, and that 
the society in Vedic India w'as characterised by 
a keen sense of public life and an animated 
political activity. 

One prominent feature in the corporate poli- 
tical activities in ancient India extorts our 
unstinted admiration. Though the people were 
keenly alive to the necessity of gaining over the 
Assembly, the only means by which they ever 
sought to directly achieve this end, was indeed 
the most honourable one, viz., the persuasion of 
its members by supremacy in debate. All the 
prayers and ceremonies, charms and counter- 
charms, were directed to one end alone — to get 
the better of one’s rivals in debate, to induce the 
members present to accept his view of the case, 
to w’eakon the force of his opponents’ arguments, 
to make his speech pleasant to the members and 
to bend the minds of those who are of difl’erent 
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views. Thus to the credit of the political leaders 
must it be said that amid the contests and 
conflicts of the corporate political life, they 
never violated the cardinal doctrine of .the 
supremacy and independence of the Assembly 
at large, and to the honour of the people who 
graced that Assembly be it ever remembered that 
such was their honesty and sense of respon- 
sibility, that friends and foes alike recognised, 
that the only force before which they would 
yield was the force of reason and argument. 

Such were the great political assemblies of 
the Vedic period. 'I'hough the 
Puiitioai assembly ill literature of the succeeding 

tlie posl-Vcniu poruiii. ~ 

age.s does not throAV much light 
upon them, enough remains to show that the 
institutions did not die on the soil. I have 


already quoted instances from Ililmayana 
(p. 107 ft.) and Vinayapitaka (p. 105). In the 
first case, however, the only item of business 
before them was the selection of the king 
or the crown prince, and it does not appear 
quite clearly whether they played any important 
part in the ordinary administrative system. In 
the second case we possess no account of the 
business for which the assembly 


Th(’ Mautri Patishutl 
or IVivy a 

lenniaut of the 
Saitiiti. 


of eighty thousand villaire-chiefs 
was called by liimbisara. The 


true representative of the Vedic 


Samiti seems to be, however, the Mantriparishad 
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(Privy Council) referred to in Kautilya’s 
Arthafsfistra (Bk. I, Chap. XV^). This insti- 
tution is clearly distinguished from the 
council of ordinary ministers, for the king is 
enjoined, in case of emergency, to call lx»th his 
ministers as well as this Privy Council {mnntrho 
mantriparishadam clia'). That it sometimes 
consisted of large numbers is apparent from 
Kautilya’s statement, that “ one thousand sages 
form Indra’s Privy Council ” ; for these fanciful 
statements about things divine must have their 
foundations in actual mundane things. Besides, 
Kaut'ilya further maintains, against the schools 
of politicians wlio avouUI limit the number to 
12, 16 or 20, tliat it shall consi.st of as many 
members as the needs of dominion require. 
As regards the powers of this Privy Council 
Kautjlya expressly lays down that they had to 
consider all that concerns the parties of both 
the king and his enemy and that the king 
shall do whatever the majority [hlniyishthah) of 
the members suggest or whatever course of action 
leading to success they point out,' The legal 
position of this body also appears quite clearly 
from the injunctions of Kautilya that the king 
should consult the absent members by means 
of letters, p. 29). 

' Kftutilya’s Arthasastra — Translateil by B. Sliamasastry, p. 33. 
Bi Shamasaatry translates ' Ulnntriparishad ’ as assembly of ministers, 
but for reasons stated above 1 have used a different term, viz., the 
“ Privy Council." 
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The following versos from MaJiabharata 
furnish a detailed account of the constitution 
of the lx)dy and indicates its relation with the 
ordinary ministers. 

* # * * 

?i^T ^5i: ii 'Q 

xr^5T « 

fWT I 
ii l. 

HWef^STJj 1 

It 1 0 

qf^' ?T 531^^: : ^Trfwr'' i 

(snfsflq^ ?iv2im) 

Thus i< Biahmanas, 8 Kshatriyas, 2 . Vaisyas. 
3 Sudras and I Suta, formed the Privy Council. 
Out of this body of 37, the king selected eight 
ministers for the transaction of ordinary business. 
The representative principle had thus full recog- 
nition in the constitution of this Privy Council, 
and this betrays its popular origin. 

It is interesting to notice how the executive 
machinery in the Indian constitution developed on 
parallel Hues udth that of England. As the great 
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National Council of the English gave rise to the 
Permanent Council which subsequently dwindled 
into the Privy Council out of which the king 
selected his confidential ministers and formed 
the cabinet, so the Samiti of the Vedic period 
gave place to the Mantriparishad out of which 
the king selected a few to form a close cabinet. 
The Samiti, however, did not, like the great 
National Council, bequeath any such Legislative 
assembly, as the Parliament, to the nation. This 
function devolved upon the Parishad which con- 
sisted usually of the ten following members, viz., 
four men who have completely studied the four 
Vedas, three men belonging to the (three) orders 
enumerated timt, (and) three men who know 
(three) different (institutes of) law.' 

Greek writers also bear testimony to the 
existence of similar institutions. Thus Diodorus 
has referred to ‘ a city of great 

Siniilnr iiistitutiuuu 

roferred to by Creek uote. With a political Constitu- 
tion drawn on the same lines as 
those of Sparta. As regards the details of the 
constitution he remarks that “ in this community 
the command in war was vested in two heredi- 
tary kings of two different houses, while a Coun- 
cil of elders ruled the whole state with paramount 
authority.”^ Now in this Council of elders we 
have surely a reminiscence of the Samiti of the 

■ Ga. .XXVllI— 4‘Ji M. XII. 110 fl. 

® Diodorus, Chap. CIV. The pa8Ba;fo is Iransltiied by MvCiindk* iu 
his “luvasiuji ut‘ India by Alexander the Great,** p. 296. 

17 
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Vedic period. The express statement of the 
Greek writer that it ‘ ruled the whole state with 
paramount autliority ’ seems to corroborate the 
view I have taken about the supreme importance 
of the ‘ Samiti ’ in the public administration of 
the time. It also illustrates the principle laid 
down by Kautilya that kings were bound by the 
decision of the majority. 

Mr. V. Kanakasabhai has proved the exis- 
tence of similar institutions in 

aiidinSoulli Indian 

literature and inseriii- southcrii India ui the early 

tions. . » , /-..i • • 

centuries of the Christian era. 
The study of the Tamil literature bearing upon the 
period has led him to the following conclusions : 

“ The head of the Government was a heredi- 
tary monarch. His power was restricted by five 
Councils, who were known as the “ Five Great 
Assemblies.” They consisted of the representa- 
tives of the people, priests, physicians, astrologers 
or augurs and ministers. The Council of rejire- 
sentatives safeguarded the rights and privileges 
of the people ; the priests directed all religious 
ceremonies: the physicians attended to all matters 
affecting the health of the king and his subjects : 
the astrologers fixed auspicious times for pub- 
lic ceremonies and predicted important events : 
the ministers attended to the collection and 
expenditure of the revenue and the administra- 
tion of justice. Separate places were assigned 
in the capital town for each of these assemblies, 
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for their meetings and transaction of business. 
On important occasions they attended the king’s 
levee in the throne hall or joined the royal pro- 
cession The power of Government was 

entirely vested in the king and in the “ Five 
Great Assemblies.” It is most remarkable that 
this system of Government was followed in the 
three kingdoms of the Pandya, Chola and Chera, 
although they were independent of each other. 
There is reason to believe therefore that they 
followed the system of Government which ob- 
tained in the country from which the founders 
of the “ three kingdoms ” had originally migrated 
namely, the Magadha Empire,’” 

It appears to me that the so-called Five 
Assemblies were really the live committees of a 
Great Assembly. The writer has traced them to 
the Magadha Empire but they scorn to me rather 
the modifications of the Vedic Samiti which' left 
its reminiscence in every part of India. In any 
case the representative character of these bodies, 
and the effective control which they exercised 
over the administration is clearly established. It 
is interesting to note also that the ‘ ministers’ 
formed one of the assemblies. The assemblies, 
taken together, may justly be compared with the 
“ Privy Council ” referred to above, the assembly 
of the ministers corresponding with the ‘ cabinet’ 
composed of a selected few. On the whole I 

' “ Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago,” pp, 109-110. 
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cannot help thinking that we have in the Tamil 
Assemblies, a modified type of the ancient Samiti, 
such as is met with in the post-Vedic literature, 
e.g., in Mahabharata and ArthasAstra. 

An inscriptioYi of Travancore ’ of the 12th 
century A.D. refers to the subordination of tlie 
temple authorities to the “ Six Hundred of Yepa4 
and the district officers and agents ” VenSd was 
the ancient name for Travancore. The editor of 
the inscription remarks : — “ Venild, it would 
appear, had for the whole state an important 
public body under the name of “ the Six Hundred ” 
to supervise, for one thing, the working of temples 
and charities connected therewith. What other 
powers and privileges this remarkable corpora- 
tion of “ the Six Hundred ’’ was in possession of, 
future investigation alone can determine. But 
a number so large, nearly as large as the Btitish 
House of Commons, could not have been meant, 
in so small a state as Venaxl was in the 12th 
century, for the .single function of temple super- 
vision.” ■ May not this be something like a state 
council, the remnant of the old Samiti ? 


§ 5 

So far as regards the central Assembly, the 
Samiti. We may next take 
into consideration the local 
Assembly which was originally 
denoted by Sabba. 

‘ Ind. Ant., XXIV, pp. 284-285. 


Tho SabhS or 
local Assembly. 
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Tho village is looked upon as a unit as early 
as the earliest Vedlc age. The Gramani or the 
leader of the village is mentioned in the Higyeda 
(X. 62. 11 ; 107. 5) and often in Ihe later Saiii- 
bitfts and tke Brahmanas.’ It is quite clear, 
from the passages quoted on 
to rointing page 102 ukove that he had voice 

in the election of kings. Ac- 
cording to Zimmer he presided over the village 
As.semhly,“ but Macdonell does not accept this 
view.^ The A8seml)ly was a meeting spot of both 
the rich and poor. The rich men went there in 
full splendour, as !^igveda S. 4. 0 informs us. 

“O Indra, thy friend is beautiful and rich in 
horses, chariots and cows. He is always provided 
with excellent food ; majestically goes he to the 
Sabha” (Zimmer, p. 173). 

One of the most favourite topics discussed 
there was about cows. “O Ye cows 

fti 

loudly is your excellence talked about in the 
Sabha” (^igveda, G. 28. 0, Zimmer, op. cit., 
p. 173). Serious political discussions were also 
carried on in the Sabha, and an expert in them 
was an object of great desire ; 

“ Soma gives liim, udio offers him oblations, 
a son skilful in the affairs of house {sadonya) 


' See the reterencen oolleotect in V. I., I, p. 247, t. n. 26. 

’ “ Der in der Sabha versammelten Gemeinde pt iisidierto wolil der 
grSmani (vrSjapati), o}>. ril., p, 172. 

“ V. I., p. 427. 
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Sabha {sahheyay and sacrifice {VidtiihyaY’ 
(^igveda, I. 91, 120. Zimmer, o/j. cit., p. 172). 

A curious penitentiary formula, repeated 
twice in the Vajasaneya-sarahita (III. 45 ; XX. 
17), throws an interesting side-light on the 
working of the Sabha. “We expiate by sacrifice 
each sinful act that we have committed, in the 
village, in the wilderness and the Sabha.” The 
commentator Mahidhara explains the sinful act 
in Sabha as “ Mahajana-tirasharadtkam enah ” 
in III. 45, and “ pakshapatudi-yadenah’' in XX, 
17. The former certainly refers to improper 
language used in the course of debate against 
great persons, and this in itself is some indica- 
tion of the nature of business in the Assembly. 
The latter explanation is probably to be taken in 
connection with the judicial capacity of the 
Assembly meaning ‘ any partiality in deciding 
disputes that might have been committed in 
course thereof.” 

That the Sabha exercised judicial functions 
is also proved by other refer- 

Jnilit'ial powers of t i ■ i> ■ -i. 

the Sabha. ences. Thus Ludwig ■* infers it 

from the word ‘ K\ltis]iaspp,t ’ 
in Rigveda X-71.10, for the word can only mean 

’ The context seems to disproce the hyjwthesis of those who would 
infer from the term “ Sabhoya,” n restriction in the membership of 
the Sabha. There can be scarcely any donbt that what is wanted here, 
is not a son that would have requisite qualihcatious to become a 
member of the Sabha, for this sense would be quite inapplicable to the 
two other coses, ns., house and sacrifice. 

“ Es Bcheint, dasz in der sabha anoU gericlitlioUe Verhandlangen 
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“ that which removes the stain attaoiiing to a 
person by means of accusation.” The fact that 
‘ Sabhachara ’ is one of the victims at the Puru- 
shamedha sacrifice also leads to the same con- 
clusion. Por, as Macdoneil observes, “ as he is 
dedicated to Dharma, ‘ Justice,’ it is difficult not 
to sec in him a member of the Sabha as a law 
court, perhaps as one of those who sit to decide 
cases.” Macdonell also takes ‘ Sabhasad ’ to refer 
to the assessors who decided legal cases in ^ the 
Assembly. He further remarks : — “ It is also 
possible that ihe Sabhasads, perhaps the heads of 
familie.s, were expected to be jwe.sent at the 
Sabha oftener than the ordinary man ; the meet- 
ings of the assembly for justice may* have l)een 
more frequent than for general discussion and 
decision.” It is also possible, as Maedonell sug- 
gests, that the judicial functions were exercised, 
not by the whole Assembly, but a standing 
committee of the same.' 

The organisation of the village as a politjf;al 
unit undj.T a headman is also 

VillHgc urgiuiisauuli i i • t-x i x 

i^ifarred Ui in tiiu rclerred to in the Jataka stones. 

Thus we learn from Kharassara- 
Jataka' that it was the duty of the headman 

vorkaTOen ; an der bereits citierteii Stollo X. *71. 10. UotutuL der Aueadrnck 
‘ Kilvishaepnt ’ vor, wae nur ‘ cutt'einer dee Vorwurfes, dee [durcli 
die anklafre joirianden aa'cebefteten] Floekon ’ hoieKOti katm, (Der 
Itigvcda, III, 25+*) 

' V. 1., 427-2S. 

Jut., Vol. I, p. 354. 
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[ymnahhojakd) to collect revenue, and with the 
help of the local men, to secure the village 
against the inroads of robbers In the particular 
instance the office was conferred upon a royal 
minister who was hoM'ever shortly after punished 
by the king for his secret league with a band of 
robl)ers who looted the village. A similar story 
is told in the introtluction to the same Jataka 
with this difference that the headman was here 
degraded and another headman put in his place. 
Further light is thrown upon the organisation of 
the village by the Kulavaka-Jataka.' Here we 
are distinctly told that the men of the village 
transack'd the affairs of the locality. There Avas a 
headman ^'ho seems to have possessed the poAver 
of imposing lines and levying dues on .spiritual 
liquor ; for he exclaimed, when the character 
of the villagers Avas reformed by the efforts of 
Bodhisattva, “ When these men used to get 
drunk and commit murders and so forth, I used 
to ^Aake a lot of money out of them not only 
0}) the price of their drinks hut also by the tines 
and dm‘s they ])aul.” 'J’o get rid of the Bodhi- 
sattva and his followers he falsely accused them 
before (he king as ‘ a hand of robbers,’ hut his 
villainy was detected by the kijig who made him 
the slave of the falsely accused persons and gave 
them all his Avealth. We do not hear in this 
case the appointment of a neAV headman by the 


Ibid, |>, I!)S, 
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king, and as we are expressly told that the 
villagers transacted the affairs of their own 
village, it is just possible that the headman was 
also selected hy them. In the Ubhatobhattha- 
Jataka ' reference is made to the judicial powers 
of the headman {(jaiiiabhojakd) who fined a 
fisherman’s wife for stirring up a quarrel and 
“ she M'as tied up and beaten to make her pay 
the fine.” 

In the Pilniya-Jataka " two ‘ ijaiiiahhojakas ’ 
in the kingdom of Kasi respectively prohibited 
the slaughter of animals and the sale of strong 
drink. The people, however, represent(!d that 
the.se were time-honoured customs, and had the 
orders repealed in both instances. In the Gaha- 
pati-Jataka we read how during a famine the 
villagers came together and besought the help of 
their headman who provided them with meat on 
condition that ‘ two months from now, when 
they have harvested the grain, they will pay 
him in kind.’ These instances from the Jatakas 
leave no doubt that the organisation of tfle 
village as a political unit was a well known 
feature of the society during the period. Some- 
times the headman was directly appointed by 
the king but that does not seem to be tlw uni- 
versal practice. In any case the essence of the 

■ Ibid, J). -m. 

“ Jat., Vol. IV, p. 14 

■' JuL, Vol. If, p. 134. 

18 
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instit^ion was, as we are expressly told in one 
case/ that the a^airn of the cillaye were 
trakmcted hy the vitlutjfis the'niselces. The 
hekdman possessed considerable executive and 
judicial authority, as is well illustrated in the 
above instances, but the popular voice opera- 
ted as a great and efficient control over his 
decisions. 


The technical names pnya and yam seem to 
have denoted the local corpora- 
iu tions of towns and villagesduring 

the post-A^edic period. Thus we 
find in Viramitvodaya “ y<fnnmb(Jiih pTiyapar- 
yayuh ” and again “ puynh somahah bhiuua- 
Jatiaaih bhi ivai-rfil Ihmoi. ekart Iioiki muin'iai 

yroHtanaya radisthitiiain. Vijiianesvara also, in 
his coinmentury to Yajhavalkya, 2, 187, explains 
yana as ‘ y rdiiiadljaiiamiimha Both these terms 
no doubt denoted, in general, inerfdy corpora- 
tions, but they were sometimes technically used to 
(^note corporations of particular kinds, as in the 
present instance the commentators explain them 
as a village or town corporation. This inter- 
pretation of pTiya is supported by Kiisika on 
?ani^i, V. :i. 112. 

’J*!!;” The Avord ‘ f/rrm ’ was 
however used in other technical senses as well 
and thc.se will be noticed in due course. 

The word ‘ pTiya’ used in A''inayapitaka 
(Chullavagga, V, 5, 2 ; VIII. 1, 1) seems to have 
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the sense of a corporation of a town or a village. 
We are told that at that time it was the turn of 
a certain “ puga. [niinatai'assa pugassa) to provide 
the samglia with a meal.” This sentence occurs 
freqmmtly and it is certainly better to inke pugo 
in the sense I have indicated than as an indeter- 
minate and indefinite mulfitude, as Professors 
llhys Davids and Oldenberg have done (S. B. E., 
Vol. XX, pp. 7 t, 284). • Por, as already noticed 
above, ‘ puga ’ is clearly explained as a town 
or village corporation by the later commentator, 
and, what is moi-e important, Vinayapitaka else- 
where (Bhikkhuni-patimokkha, saiiighadisesa 2) 
expressly refers to pugct as a corporation with 
executive authority, whose sanction was required 
to consecrate as nun, any female thief within its 
jurisdiction. It is thus permissible to take 
‘juiga ’ in Vinayapitaka a,s referring to town or 
village corporations,' and thus Ave get trace of 
the existence of these institutions in the early 
Buddhist period. ^ 

The organisation of the village as a corporate 
political unit is referred to by 
referred to in Artha- Kautilya who lays down the 
^***^‘‘’ following rules in Chap. X, 

Bk. Ill of his Arthasastra. 

“When the headman of a village has to 
travel on account of any business of the whole 


* Reference is mad? to ‘ Afifi&tara paga * of a town (Vin., tV, 30). 
This indif*Hfc«*s that fhero were somelimeR several corporations in a town. 
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village, the villagers shall by turns accompany 
him. 

“Those who cannot do this shall pay 1| panas 
for every yo_iana, 11 the headman of a village 
sends out of the village any person except a 
thief, or an adulterer, he shall be punished with 
a tine of 24 panas, and the villagers with the 
first amercement (for doing the same.) (B. 
Shamasastry’s Translation, pp. 21R-19). 

Again ; 

“ The fine levied on a cultivator who arriving 
at a village for work does not work shall be 
taken by the village itself 

“ Any person who does not co-operate in the 
work of preparation for a public show shall, 
together with his family, forfeit his right to 
enjoy the show (preksha). If a man, who has 
not co-o[)erated in preparing for a public play or 
spectacle is found hearing or witnessing it under 
hiding, or if any one refuses to give his aid in 
wark beneficial to all, lie shall he compelled to 
pay double the value of the aid due from him ” 
(Jin/, p. 220), 

These injunctions give clear hints of a close 
organisation of the villages. There was a head- 
man who transacted the business of the village 
and could command the help of the villagers in 
discharging his onerous task. The headman, 
together with the villagers, had the right to 
punish offenders, and could even expel a penson 
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from the village. The fact, that the headman 
and the villagers were both punished for an 
improper use of this right, seems to show that 
it was exercised in an assembly of the villagers 
presided over by tlie headman. It may also be 
concluded from this, that the rights of the indi- 
vidual were not altogether subordinated to those 
of the corporation, but here too, as in the case 
of the guilds (see p. 51), the ultimate right of 
supervision by the king was looked upon as a 
means of reconciling the two. The village had 
a common fund which was swelled hy such items 
as the tines levied upon the villagers and the 
cultivators who neglected their duty. It had 
also the right to compel each person to do his 
share of the public work. Corporat(! spirit among 
villagers was encouraged hy such rules as follows: 

“ Those Avho, with their united efforts, con- 
struct on roads buildings of any kind (.setubandha) 
beneficial to the whole country and who not 
only adorn their villages, but also keep watch on 
them shall be shown favourable concessions by 
the king.” {Ibid, p. 221.) 

The village continued to be regarded as a 
corporate political unit throughout the post- 
Vedic period. Thus in the Vishnu * and 
Manu Smritis^ the village is reckoned as the 
smallest political unit in the state fabric and 

* III , 7 and 11. 

“ VII., 115-116. 
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referenc)^* is made to the ‘ gramika ’ or the 
village' headman. 

Manu distinctly lays down that the king shall 
banish from the realm any one who breaks the 
, , asrreement of a village commu- 

and in tiin Dbarmn- 

RBtvaR anil nhaimii- nity.' The Dharma-sutras and 

wnstrsiK. ^ . 

Dharma-sastras contain fre- 
quent references'^ to gaita and pnga, both of 
which terms seem to have denoted the town or 
village corporations, llesides the quotations from 
VJramitrodaya and Vijfuines'vara’s commentary 
given above on p. ItlS there are. other considera- 
tions also to support this view. In the first place 
a comparison between Vajnavalkya, JI, 31 and 
Narada, Introduction, 9, 7, clearly establish the 
fact that gaga and gatxi Avere used as synony- 
mous words, and the only sense in which these 
can possibly lie used there is a corporation of the 
inhabitants of town or village. Then, whereas it 
is laid down in Mann that one should not enter- 
tain at a SiTuldha those Avho sacrifice for a puga 
(III. 151) or a gatui (III. 151), we find similar 
injunctions in Gautama, XV. 1(5 and Vishnu, 
LXXX. 11-13, against those who sacrifice for a 
grama or village. 

A careful study of Yajnavalkya, II. 185-192, 

' Mann , Eel. nuhler, VIII— 219 and note ; also VTU— 221. 

" Gantamn, XV. 10. 18, XVII. 17 : Apastainba 1-18-10, 17; Vt-., 
XIV. 10, V L. 1-7, LXXXII. i:^ ; Maim, UI J51, 154, 164; IV. 209, 
219; \ 1. 161, .'101, n, ni, 190-195. 214; Nffrnda, Introduction 7. 
Brih. 1. 28.30. 
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quoted above on p. 39, M'ould also lead to the 
same conclusion. Here the author begins with 
a reference to royal duties with regard to a city 
(pum), oiz., that the king should establish there 
good Brahtnanas (V. 185). He then refers to the 
royal duties towards the gana, r,iz., that the king 
should punish those who steal the property of the 
gam, etc., and concludes with the remark : ‘ that 
the king should follow similar rules ndth regard 
to guilds, corporations of traders {uaigama) and 
of followers of ditferent religious sects. It would 
appear therefore that gayn here refers to corpora- 
tion of cities or villages {pura), for otherwise 
the reference to ‘ pura ’ is irrelevant. The com- 
mentator Vijuanesvar has, as already observed, 
accepted this interpretation. 

The two following injunctions also prove that 
the village was looked upon as a corporate body in 
the age of the Hharma-sutras and Hharma-sastras. 

(1) The king shall punish that village W'here 
Brahmans, unobservant of their sacred duties 
and ignorant of the Veda, subsist by begging ; 
for it feeds robbers.” (VasTshtha, III, 4 ; S. B. E., 
XIV, p. 17). 

(2) “ When cows or other (animals) have been 
lost or when (other) property has been taken 
away forcibly, experienced men shall trace it 
from the place where it has been taken. 

“ Wherever the footmarks go to, whether it 
be a village, pasture-ground or deserted spot, (the 
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iahabitants or owners of) that place must make 
good the loss. 

“ When the footmarks are obscured or inter- 
rupted the nearest or pasture-ground shall 

be made responsilde.” (Narada, XIV. 22-24). 

In both these instances the village or the in- 
habitants of a village are held responsible. Such 
responsibilities are, however, out of question 
altogether, if tln^re were not corresponding rights 
vested in the villagers. It is indeed worthy of 
note that no otiieer or officers are mentioned but 
(he whole resfanisibility is attaclied to the village 
itself. It must be held therefore that the village 
M'as looked upon as a corporate unit of the state 
])Ossessing distinct rights and duties, and account- 
able to a higher a\ithovity for due discharge of 
them. 

Arclueological evidence also confirms the 
testimony of literature regarding the existence 
of these local self-governing institutions. The 
earlie.sl in point of time is a terra-cotta seal 
discovered at Bliita near Allahabad which bears 


the legend “ Sahijilii/e iiif/diimsa ” in characters 


t'l viUri);!' 
u>rporHti()ii!s in ancifnf. 
inscriptioua 


of the third or fourth century 
1?. C. It was found in a build- 
ing of the Mauryan epoch 


which, ficc(jrding to Sir John Marshall, possibly 


marks the site of the office of the nigama or 


town corporation of HahiJiliJ 


' Auu. Koi). Arcli. Surv. India, lOll-lU, p. yi. 
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The inscriptions on Bliattiprolu Casket,' n'hich 
may be referred to about third century B.C.. not 
only refer to a village headman but also supply 
the names of the members of a town corpora- 
tion. Village headman is also referred to in 
other early inscriptions such as the Mathura 
Jaina , inscription of the years 4, and 81.^ The 
first pf these refers to a lady who was the first 
w'ife of the village headman and daughter-in- 
law of the village headman. This seems to imply 
that the post of village headman was hereditary 
in the family. 

The Nasik inscription of Ushavadata refers 
to a nif/ama-nobhd or town council where his 
deed of gift was proclaimed and registered ac- 
cording to custom.^ Another inscription from 
the same locality records the gift of a village by 
the inhabitants of Nasik.' Similarly an inscrip- 
tion on the railing of the Stupa no. II at Sftnchi 
records a gift by the village of Padukulika,® 
and one on the Amaravatl . Stupa refers to 

' Ep. Ind., Vof. llj p. 328. The word negama in this inscription 
has been transhited 1)}' iJuiiler the iiiomhpi’s of a But as has 

already been noticed on p. 44 al>ove, ntgrinia RhouUl mf>ro properly be 
taken in the sense of a town. Aft Prof. Bhnndnrkar contends, negama 
probably stands for mwgainxih^ i.c., the corjximte body of citizens such 
as is mentioned in the YajBavalkya and Nnradn Smfitip. 

* Liider’fi List, nos. 4^ and 69^. 

» Ep. Ind., Vol. Vni, p. 82. 

* Lfiders List, no. 1142. I accept the interpretation of Pandit 
Bh pawanlal Indraji and Prof. T). E. Bhandarkar in preference to that 
of M. Senart. CJ. Oarin£ohaeI Lectures, Vol. J, p. 177, f. n. 1. " 

* Ep, Ind., Vol. II, p. 1 10, no. 1. 
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a gift of Dhafiakataka Nigama.' These no 
doubt testify to the corporate organisation of 
a whole city. 

Four clay-seals found at Bhita “ contain the 
word nigamma in Kusban character, while a 
fifth has niyamasya in Gupta character. These 
prove the existence of town corporation during 
the first four or five centuries of the Christian era, 
a conclusion which is corroborated by the clay- 
seals discovered at Vaisali to Avhich reference has 
already been made on p. 43 above. 

We learn from the inscriptions of Vailla- 
hhattnsvamin Temple at Gwalior dated 933 V. S.'’ 
that while the merchant Savviyaka, the trader 
Ichchhuvaka and the other members of the Board 
of the Savviyakas n-ere mhmnisteriny the city, 
the whole town gave to the temple of the Nine 
Durga.s, a piece of land which was its (viz., the 
town’s) property. Similarly it gave another 
piece of land, belonging to the property of the 
town, to the Vishnu temple, and also made per-, 
petual endowments with the guilds of oilmillers 
and gardeners for ensuring the daily supply of 
oil and garlands to the temple. This short in- 
scription preserves au authentic testimony of a 
city corporation with an organised machinery to 
conduct its alfair.s. The corporation possessed 

' Ep. lucl , Vol. XV. p. 2t53, 

= Ann. Kcp. Areli. Surv. India, 1911-12, p. 56. 

• Ep, Ind,, \'ot. I, p. Jdl. 
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lauded properties of its own and could make gifts 
and endowments in the name of the whole town. 
Similar activities of a towui corporation in the 
middle of the tenth century A.D., are referred 
to in the Siyadoni inscription which seems to 
indicate that the affairs of the town were 
“ managed by an assembly of live called Paheha^ 
hula, and by a committee of two appointed from 
time to time by fhe town.”' It thus appears 
that the town corporations existed till a very 
late period in ancient India. 

§ 6 

The corporate organisation of the village or 
town may be studied under two heads, viz., (1) 
the powers and functions exercised by it and (2) 
the administrative machinery by which these 
W'ere carried out. 

The powers and functions, as in Vedic times, 
may be broadly divided into 

Powers and f uactiont. . , . , . . , , 

of the village corpora- two classes, judioial and execu- 
tive. The judicial powers of 
the headman of a village {gamabhojaka) are re- 
ferred to in the Jataka stories quoted on p. 136 
above. It is not expressly mentioned in the 
Jataka stories that he exercised them in conjunc- 
tion with the villagers. The Kulavaka- Jataka, 
(sec p. 136) houever, seems to show that such 


^ Kji, jud., Vol. 1, i>, 167 
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wAa the ease at least in some villages. Here 
the headman raourtis tlie loss of fines paid by 
the drunkards whose chaa'aeter 
(0 jud.cmi was improved by the Bodhi- 

sattva. We are expressly told 
in this case that the afl'airs of the village were 
transacted by the villagers themselves. It is 
h'gitimate to hold therefore that the judicial 
powers, to which distinct reference is made, 
formed part of these affairs. In other cases, 
quoted above, the story-writers simply refer to 
the headman as having inflicted punishments 
upon the guilty. This need not, however, 
necessarily imply that the headman alone had the 
right to dispose of case.s ; For the object of the 
story-writer was merely to notice the punish- 
ment inetod out to the guilty ; he had no motive 
to stop to explain the constitution of the tribunal 
that passed the judgment. 

The Kulavaka-Jfthika further proves that 
comparatively serious cases had to be sent to the 
royal courts for decision. For here, the head- 
man did not try the band of robbers, which, as 
the tenor of the story shows, he would certainly 
have done if he had the right to do so ; but the 
accused were sent to the king for trial. It 
may be mentioned here that the later Dharma- 
sastras, while generally providing that the 
assemblies of co-inhabi(ants should decide law- 
suits among men, expressly exclude from their 
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iurisdiotiou causes concernini' violent crimes 
(mham). 

Kautilya, as we have seen above, also refera 
to the judicial powers exercised by the headman 
together with the villagers. 'J'hey could fine a 
cultivator who neglected his work and expel any 
thief or adulterer out of the village boundary.' 
We find here a further step in the development 
of the corporate character of the villagers, 'i'hey 
are expressly invested with joint rights and res- 
ponsibilities, and could be punished by the king 
for illegal exercise of their power. 

The corporate organisation of villages re- 
tained its judicial powers during the period 
represented by the Dharma-s'astras. As noticed 
above, there is mention of the judicial powers of 
the headman in Maim and Vishnu Smritis among 
others. But the Brihaspati Smriti preserves 
a satisfactory account of the judicial powers 
exercised by the villagers in verses 28-30, 
chapter I quoted on p. 63 above. 

It appears from these that the village Assem- 
blies were looked upon as one of the four recog- 
nised tribunals of the land. They were second 
in point of pre-eminence, and heard appeals 
from the decisions of the guilds (of artizans). 
It would appear also th^t they could try all 
cases short of violent 'crimes. 'J'be following 
passages in the Narada Smriti seem to show that 


' Artha^Sstra, p. 172. 
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tliH law-givers ancient days tried hard to bring 
home to the people the serious responsibilities 
that attach^il to their position as members of a 
judicial assembly. 

“ Either the judicial assembly must not be 
eritered at all, or a fair opinion delivered. That 
marii who either stands mute or delivers an 
opinion contrary to justice is a sinner, 

“ One quarter of the iniquity goes to the 
witness ; one quarter goes to all the members 
of the court ; one quarter goes to the king. 

“ Therefore let every assessor of the court 
deliver a fair opinion after having entered the 
court, discarding love and hatred, in older that 
he may not go to hell.” (S. 11. E,, Vol. 33, pp. 
38-39.)* 

’J1ie following pa-ssages in the Niirada Smriti 
further prove that the ‘ elders ’ played a conspi- 
cuous part ill the judicial assembly and that 
the latter was presided over by a chief judge. 

“ As HU experienced surgeon extracts a dart 
by means of surgical instruments, even so the 
Chief Justice must extract the dart (of iniquity) 
from the lawsuit. 

“ When the whole aggregate of the members 
of a judicial assembly declare, “ This is right ” 
the lawsuit loses the dart, otherwise the dart 
remains in it. 

“That is not a judicial Hs.sembly where 
there are no elders. They are not elders who 
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do not pass a just sentence ” {Ibid, pp. 

39-40.) 

The significance of the second passage quoted 
above is uncertain. It seems to indicate that 


the unanimity of opinion was necessary to estab- 
lish the guilt of the accused. 

A few actual cases illustrating the judicial 


EvWeaoe o( South 
Indian records on the 
Jndicial powers of tlic 
Villsge Assembly . 


powers of the local popular 
assemblies are furnished by 
South Indian records of the 


10th and 12th centuries. The 


summary of a few of them is given below.' 

I. A village officer (?) demanded taxes from 
a woman who declared .she was not liable. The 


former seems to have put her through an ordeal. 
The woman took poison and died. A meeting of 
the people from “ the four quarters, eighteen 
districts and the various countries ” was held, 


and it was decided that the man was liable. In 


order to expiate his .sin he paid 32 kasu for 
burning a lamp at a temple. 

II. A Sudra w^ent a-hunting, mis.sed his aim 
and shot a Vejlala. The agriculturists from " the 
seventy-nine districts ” assembled together and 
declared the Sudra guilty. He w^as required to 
present 64 cows to a temple. 

III. The inscription is mutilated. But from 
the preserved portion it appears that a man 


‘ The summary of nos. I-Iil is taken from G. Ep, R. Ifl07, Sec. 42 
(P. 77 ). 
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pushed liis wife and she prol>ably fell down and 
died in consequence. The one thousand and five 

hundred men of the four quarters [assembled 

and] declared the husband guilty. He w'as 
required to provide for lamps in a temple. 

IV. An inscription in the reign of Kaja- 
kesarivarman reports that a certain individual 
shot a man belonging to his owji village by 
mistake. Thereupon the governor and the people 
of the district to whieb the village belonged, 
assembled together and decided that the culprit 
shall not die for the olfence committed by him 
through carelessness but shall burn a lamp in a 
local temple. Accordingly he provided 16 cows 
from the milk of which ghee had to be prepared 
to be used in burning the lamp.' 

V. According to. another inscription'^ the 
culprit had gone u-hunting but missed his aim 
and shot a uian. The people of the district at 
once assembled and decided that the culprit shall 
make over 16 cows to the local temple. 

The ancient lawgivers also provided for special 
judicial assemblies to decide cases for which 
no rule was laid down. Sucli an assembly, 
according to Gautama, shall consist at least of 
the ten following members, viz., four men who 
have completely studied the four Vedas, three 
men belonging to the (three) orders enumerated 

’ G, Ep. R., 1900, p. n, gee. 26. 

’ No. 77 of 1900, ibid. 
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first, (and) three men who know (three) different 
(institiites of) law (Gautama XXVIII. 48-49). 

An actual instance of referring the decision 
of a criminal case to a special judicial assembly 
is furnished by a south Indian Inscription.* 
A man was accidentally shot in a deer-hunt 
and in order to decide the question of expiation 
which was to be pi-escrihed for the offender, the 
Brahtllanas of the village A.ssembly at Olakkur, 
the residents of the main division and those of 
the sub-districts met together and settled that a 
lamp be presented to a shrine. 

Another instance is furnished by a dispute 
over the right of worship in Aragalur temple. 
The Judge referred the complicated issues to the 
Mahajanas of several agralmrs and ultimately 
endorsed their decision.** 

Reference may be made in this connection 
to such expressions as ‘ Pahclia-mandali,’ ‘ Pail- 
chall,’ and ‘ Pilhchalika ’ which occur in inscrip- 
tions. Fleet took them to be “ the same, as the 
Panchayat of modern times, the village jury of 
five (or more person.s), convened to settle a dis- 
pute by arbitration, to witness and sanction any 
act of importance, etc.* 

The executive functions exercised by the vil- 
, „ lagers seem to have included 

those of the collector, the 

* Govt. Epiffraphist’a Keport for 1910, p. 96, sec. 30. 

“ Ihid, 1914, pp. 96-97. 

" Fleet— Gupta Inscriptions, p, 32, f, n 5 

20 
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raagistratc and the municipality of the present 
day. The Kharassara-Jstaka, referred to on 
page 135 above shows that the headman was 
expected to collect the revenues on behalf of the 
king and to secure the peace of the country with 
the help of local men. As we learn from the Kula- 
vaka-Jataka, (see p. 136) that, though there was 
a headman, the men of the village transacted the 
affairs of their own locality, we must assume that 
these functions did really belong to them, though 
exercised through the agency of a headman. It 
may bo noted in this connection that both these 
functions formed essential elements of the village 
communities down to the latest period of their 
existence. The Dharma-sastras clearly indicate 
that in addition to the above ‘ the ancient village 
organisations exercised the municipal functions. 
Thus Brihaspati Smriti lays down the following 
among the duties of a village corporation : — “ The 
construction of a house of assembly, of a shed 
for (accommodating travellers with) water, a 
temple,’ a pool and a garden, relief to helpless 
or poor people to perform the samskaras or sacri- 
ficial acts enjoined by sacred texts, the excava- 
tion of tanks, wells, etc., and the damming of 
water-courses.” * 

’ 0/. Nurada XIV. 22-24 (inotcd above on pp. 143-44 CJ. alsotbe 
statement in V. ITT. 0 ff. ; M. VIT. T16 ff. 

“ C/. Uip (Twalior inseription noticed above on pp. 146-47. 

’ T'lie wliolo passnuc lias been fully diseusged in connection with the 
guilds, on p. .'ll . 
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The coat of these undertakings was probably 
met out of the corporate fund. The Jjitaka 
stories and the statements of Kautilya quoted 
on p. 135 if., prove that the towns and villages 
could levy fines and dues from tlie inhabitants 
while the Gwalior Inscription (p. 116) shows that 
they possessed corporate properties of their own. 

We may next take into consideration the 
executive machinery by which 

Tlio cxeontivo iria- i <* • *1 

chineiy of the viliiigo thcsG functions Were camed out. 
corpoiatioM. head of the corporation 

stood the headman who is variously styled as 
Grexmadhipa, Gramaiii, Gramalcuta, Gramapati 
andPattakila in the inscriptions and the Gamabho- 
jaka in the Jatakas. He was sometimes nominated 
by the king though the post seems in many cases 
to have been hereditai'y ' H<^ was helped by a 

council of two, three or five persons. The con- 
stitutional power of this body is given in some 
detail in Narada (Ch. X) and Brihaspati (Ch, 
XVII). These have been already described 
in connection with guilds (pp. 52-02) and need 
not be repeated here. What has been said there 
applies mutatis mutandis also to the village 
Assembly. It will suffice to say that though the 
headman and his council exercised considerable 
authority, they were ultimately responsible to the 
people at large who regularly met in an assembly 
hall to discharge their corporate functions. They 


^ Rocht und Sitie, p. 93. 
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had a right to make their hye-laws and frame 
rales regarding the attendance of members. 
Regular discussions were carried on in the 
assembly and the idea of liberty of speech was 
probably not unknown. 

A very interesting side-light is thrown on the 
working of the executive machinery of the 
corporations by the account of Megasthenes. 
His well known account of the administration of 
the city of Pataliputra may b(i taken to be appli- 
cable to the other local corporations as well. The 
essence of the whole system consisted in the 
management of the municipal administration by 
a general assembly and a nuniber of small com- 
mittees thereof, each entrusted with one particu- 
lar department. Megasthenes’ account seems to 
be corroborated by the Bhattiprohi casket inscrip- 
tion which refers to a committee of the inhabitants 
of the town (p. I tO). A number of South Indian 
records prove that the system sul)sisted down to 
the latest period of ancient Indian history. 

§ V 

Indeed by far the most interesting examples 
of the village Assemblies occur 

Villnce Corporations • it t i* a ^ 

in South indiu. soutliem Iiidia, A larpe 

number of inscriptions prove 
that they had a highly developed organisation 
and formed a very essential element in the state 
fabric of old. Thus the fourteen inscriptions 
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in the Vishnu temple at Ukkal, published in the 
“ South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, Part I.” 
(pp. 1-22), furnish a very instructive insight into 
their nature and constitution. It will be well to 
begin with a short , summary of the important 
portions in each of them. 

1. The Assembly of the village received a 
deposit of an amount of gold from one of the 
commissioners ruling over another village on 
condition of feeding 12 Brahmans and doing other 
things out of the interest of this sum (p. 3). 

2. A certain person made over a plot of land 
to the great Assembly on condition that its 
produce should bo utilised for supplying the God 
with a stipulated quantity of rice. The inscrip- 
tion concludes as follows : — 

“ Having been present in the Assembly and 
having heard (their) order, I, the arbitrator 
{Madhyastha) (such and such) W'rote (this)” (p. 5). 

3. A certain person had purchased a j)lot of 
land from the Assembly and assigned it to 
the villagers for the maintenance of a flower 
garden (p. G). 

4i. The Assembly undertook, on receipt of a 
plot of land, to supply paddy to various persons 
ensrasred in connection with a cistern which the 
donor had constructop to supply water to the 
public (p. 7). 

5. The Assembly undertook to supply an 
amount of paddy per year by way of interest of 
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a quantity of paddy deposiled with them. '1 he 
“great men {Penmakkal) elected for the year ” 
would cause (the paddy) to be supplied (p, 6). 

6. It refers to a meeting of the Assembly, 
including “ the great m§n elected for (the 
management of) charities (?)” and “ the com- 
missioners (in charge of the temple) of Satfcan ” 
in the village. I’he Assembly probably assigned 
a daily supply of rice and oil to a temple. In 
conclusion we are told that “ the great men 
elected for (the .supervision of) the tank” shall be 
entitled to levy a fine of (one) halavijn of gold in 
favour of the tank fund from those hetel-leaf- 
sellers in this village, who sell (betel-leaves) 
elsewhere but at the temple of Pklari (p. 11). 

7 . The inscription is mutilated and the sense 
not quite clear. It refers to “ the land which 
has become the common property of the 
Assembly ” and is a notification of its sale by the 
Assembly on certain terms. “ I’he great men 
elected for that year ” were to be fined if they 
fail to do certain things the nature of which 
cannot be understood (p. 12). 

8. The Assembly accepted the gift of an 
amount of paddy on condition of feeding two 
Brahmanas daily out of the interest (p. 13). 

9. It is a royal order authorising the village 
to sell lands, of which the tax has not been paid 
for two full years and which have thereby become 
the property of the village (p. 15). 
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10. It records a sale, by the village Assembly, 
of a plot of land, which was their common 
property, and of five wvater levers, to a 
servant of king who assigned this land for the 
maintenance of two boats plying on the village 
tank (p. 16). 

11. The great Assembly, including “the great 
men elected for the year” and “the great men 
elected for (the supervision of) the tank,” being 
assembled, assigned, at the request of the 
manager of a temple, a plot of land in the fresh 
clearing for various specified purposes connected 
with the temple (p. IS). 

12. The village Assembly grants a village, 
including the flower garden, to a temple, for the 
requirements of worship there. The terms of 
grant include the folloAving. 

“ We shall not be entitled to levy any kind 
of tax from this village. We, (the great men) 
elected for the year, we, (the great men) elected 
for (the supervision of) the tank, and we, (the 
great men) elected for (the supervision of) 
gardens, shall not be entitled to claim, at the 
order of the Assembly, forced labour from the 
inhabitants settled in this village. 

“ (If) a crime (or) sin becomes public, the 
God {i.e., the temple authorities) alone shall 
punish the inhabitants of this village (for it). 
Having agreed (thus) we, the Assembly, engraved 
(this) on stone. 
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“ We the Assembly agfree to pay a fine of’one 
hundred and eight kanam per day if we fail- itt 
this through indifference ” (p. 20). 

13. It is incomplete. The extant portion 

records a session of the great Assembly “including 
the great men elected for this year, the great 
Bhattas elected for (the supevvisioti of) the tank, 
and (all other) distinguished men ” (p. 21). 

14. The .son of a cultivator in the village 
assigned a plot of land in the neighbourhoodi 
from the proceeds of which water and firepans 
had to be supplied to a mandnpa frequented by 
Bnlhmanas, and a water lever constructed in 
front of the cistern at the mandnpa. 

The great men wdio manag(i the affairs of 
the village in each year shall supervise this 
charity (p. 21). 

The fourteen inscriptions, containing, as they 
do, the commands issued by the Assembly of a 
single village, during the 9th, 10th and 11th 
centuries, furnish the best evidence for the 
organisation and importance of these institutions. 

Turther particulars about these village cor- 
porations may be gathered from other inscrip- 
tions. As these belong to different periods 
and different localities it would not be quite 
safe to draw a single homogeneous picture by 
utilising the data which they supply. Never- 
theless, by a careful scrutiny of these records, 
we may hope to obtain a general idea of the 
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essential characteristics of the village institu- 
tioas of southern India. 

As the Ukkal inscriptions show, the Assembly 
(Sabha or Mahasabhgr) formed 
AgLmbiy.^ e n e r a I njost important feature of 

these village corporations. It 
exercised supreme authority in all matters 
concerning the village and is frequently referred 
to in inscriptions from southern India. It 
appears from a careful study of these records 
that the constitution of this body differed in 
different localities and probably also at different 
times. According to an inscription at Tirumuk- 
kudal Temple,* the local Assembly consisted of 

the young and old of the 
Jtg^compogition aud indicate 

that it was merely a gatheringof 
jthe male adults of the village. Several inscrip- 
tions, however, clearly distinguish the Assembly 
from the people of the village, and according 
to a few Chola inscriptions,^ several committees 
with the learned Brahmans and other distin- 
guished men of the village constituted the village 
Assembly. This shows that in some cases, pro- 
bably in many, the Assembty was a select body. 

An inscription at Manur, of about the 9th 
century A.l),, lays down certain rules regarding 
the constitution of the Sabhu. “ It is stated 


' G. Kp. B., 1916, p. 1 10. 

’ G. Ep. E., 1905, p. 49, mc. 7. 
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that of the children of shareholders in the 
village, only one, who is well behaved and has 
studied the Mantra- Brahnmna and one Dharma 
(i.e., Code of Law) may be on the village assem- 
bly to represent the share held by him in the 
village and only one of similar qualifications 
may be on the Assembly for a share purchased, 
received as present, or acquired by him as 
airldhana (through his wife) ; (2) that (shares) 
purchased, presented, or acquired as strldhana 
could entitle one, if at all, only to full member-' 
ship in the assemblies; and in no case will 
quarter, half or three-qu\rter membership be 
recognised ; (3) that those who purchase shares 
must elect only such men to represent their 
shares on the assembly, as have critically studied 
a whole Veda with its parisiahtas •, (4) that 
those who do not possess full membership as 
laid down by rule (2), cannot stand on any 
committee (for the management of village 
aCFairs) ; (5) that those who satisfy the pres- 
cribed conditions should, in no case, persistently 
oppose (the proceedings of the assembly) by 
saying ‘ nay, nay ’ to every proposal brought up 
before the assembly and (6) tJiat those who do 
this together with their supporters will pay a 
fine of five kmu on each item (in which they 
have so behaved) and still continue to submit to 
the same rules.”' 


0. Kp. S , ll»13, p. 98, par, 23. 
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It is clear from the insistence upon the 
knowledge of the Vedas as a condition precedent 
for full membership, that the rules were . meant 
specifically for a brah t adeya village, constituted 
almost entirely of Brahma^s. It is almost 
certain, however, that the other regulations 
or very similar ones, prevailed in ordinary 
villages. 

Attention may be drawn to the interesting 
regulation about the working of the village 
Assembly contained in the last two clauses 
above. Queer as they undoubtedly are they 
were no doubt intended as a check against 
refractory members and there does not seem to 
be any valid reason to conclude, as some scholars 
have done, that they served as instruments in 
the hands of the upper few to silence the opposi- 
tion of the majority. 

It is difficult to determine the relation 
between the people and the Assembly, and 
especially the amount of control the former 
exercised over the latter. According to the 
Manalikkarai inscription* quoted bolow, an 
important royal proclamation was issued after 
a consultation rtas duly held among the royrf 
officers, the members of the Assembly and the 
people of that village. Again we learn with 
reference to particular villages, such as 
Tiruvifiavandai, that private endowments were 


> Ind. Ant , Vol. XXIV. p, 308 ff. 
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entrusted, in some cases to its Assembly, in other 
cases to its residents, and in not a few cases, tp 
the Assembly and tbe residents. 

In four instances we have a specific reference 
to the number of men composing the sabha. 
According to a Tamil inscription^ the aabhn of 
Tiraimur consisted of 300 men and the citizens 
of 100. A Kanarese inscription of Vikrama- 
ditya VI ® refers to 1,000 great men of Kukkanur 
who met together to make a grant of land. We 
learn from an inscription of Sundara Pandya I * 
that a village Assembly consisted of 512 mem- 
bers. Again, an inscription of Tribhuvanamalla, 
the Western Chalukya king,* records a gift to 
two hundred great men of the village and 
Kalidasa, its chief. This inscription indirectly 
establishes the fact that in many cases, if not 
in all, there was a headman of the village, a 
post, the existence of which is also testified to 
by other inscriptions. 

The status of these Assemblies, so far as it 
may be inferred from their meeting places, con- 
siderably varied, probably according lo the 
importance of tbe villages which they repre- 
sented. In some instances we hear of halls 

‘ 0. Kp. K., 1908, p. 23, no. 212. 

’ G. Kp. R., 1914, p. 65, no. 009. 

= G. Kp, R., 1918, p. 153, par. 43. 

• G. Kp. R., 1919, p. 18, no 213. 

‘ It ia poaaible that the niimlier refera to a committee of the 
Atwmblf rather than to the Aeaemblf self. Cf, below sec. 7. 
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built !)y kings for their meetings.’ Generally, 
however, they met in local temples, while in 
some cases the shade of a tamarind tree seems 
to have been considered as good enough for the 
purpose.* 

Reference is frequently made to a corporate 
body called Mahajanas, The term usually denotes 
Brahman householders but it 

Mahajanas. . . 

appears very likely that in some 
eases they formed the local ruling Assembly. 
They are mentioned in the Lakshmeshwar Pillar 
inscription of the Prince Vikramaditya in the 
early part of the eighth century A.D. as a 
separate unit in a municipal area along with 
other corporate organisations like guilds, etc.* 
A Kanarese inscription of the Rashtrakuta king 
Krishna II records a gift by three hundjed 
Mahajanas,* and another of the same king, dated 
902-3 A. D., refers to a gift by a number of 
Brahmans with the approval of 120 Mahajanas.® 
An inscription of the W. Chalukya king Trailo- 
kyamalla, dated 1053-4 ^ .D., registers the gift 
of a garden, a wet field, five houses and one 
oil-mill for the worship of Jina by 120 Maha- 
janas of Rachchuru." 

' G. Ep. R, 1910, p, 116. 

• G. Ep. R., 1910, p. 90, par. 21 ; G. Ep, H , 1910, p 23, no. 260. 

> Ep. Iiid., Vol. XIV, p. 189. 

‘ G, Ep. R., 1904, p. 39, no. 53. 

• Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII, p. 190. 

• G. Ep. R., 1919, p. 16, no. 201. 4^; 
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We get an insight into the nature and con- 
stitution of this body from an inscription, of the 
Chalukya king Tribhuvanauialla dated 1112: A,D.* 
The king granted one entire village for the 
supply of materials for offerings, food-gifts, alms, 
and festival cloths for the God, the Lord 
Mahadeva, of the Agrahara Ittage, and this 
property was delivered “into the hands of 
the Sheriff of the great Agrahara Iftage and 
the rest of the four hundred Mahajanas ” 
who are described as endowed with all con- 
ceivable virtues, including a knowledge of 
the Vedas. Here it is quite apparent that the 
four hundred Mahajanas formed the governing 
body of the Agrahara with a chief corresponding 
to the headman of an ordinary Village Assembly. 
Similarly we read in the ManagOli inscription 
of the Chalukya king Jagadekamalla II, dated 
1161 A.D.,^ that the king made a grant with the 
assent of the five hundred Mahajanas of Maniih- 
gavalli headed by the MahSprabhu Madiiraja. 
It is interesting to note that the body is also 
simply referred to as “ the five hundred.” 

The facts brought together hardly leave any 
doubt that the AgrahSras were ruled by the 
body called Mahajanas in very much the same 
way as an ordinary village by the Village 
Assembly. The number 300, 4 00 and 600 clearly 

■ Kp. Ind., Vol. Xlir, p 36, 

’ Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 0. 
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shows that the body was not an assembly of 
all the adolt Brahma^ males but their repre- 
sentatives, although it is difficult to determine 
at present the principle on which the selection 
proceeded. It is likely, however, that the 
method of representation closely followed the 
system we have noticed above in connection with 
the Brahmadeya villages. 

§ 8 

Although the General Assembly was the 
supreme authority in the Village 
th J Corporations, the detailed admin- 

istrative work seemed to have 
been carried on in most cases by one or more 
committees. As we have seen above, four or 
five of them are specifically mentioned in the 
Ckkal inscriptions : — 

1. Great men elected for the year (5, 7, 11, 
12, 13). 

2. Great men elected for charities (6). 

3. Great men elected for tank (6,11,12, 

13 ). 

4. Great men elected for gardens (12). 

5. Great men who manage the affairs of 
the village in each year (14). 

The nature and duties of the second, third, 
and fourth of the above committees are quite 
evident from their designation. The first and 
the fifth might have been different names for 
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the same body, who looked over general and 
miscellaneous affaire not covered by the other 
committees. The number and constitution of 
these committees must have -varied in different 
villages. Thus two inscriptions at Uttaramallor 
add the names of four more committees, tiz., 
“ Annual supervision,” “ Supervision of justice,” 
“ Gold supervision,” and “ Pancha'Vara*v5riyam.” 
The first is probably identical with Nos. 1 and 
5 above, the eecond probably yeguiated the 
currency and the third perhaps supervised the 
work of the five committees of the village.’ 

A few Chola inscriptions'^ of the 10th 
century A.D., found in North Arcot district, 
mention the names of several additional village 
committees, viz , (1) The ‘great men for super- 
vision of wards’ {ktid^imba), (2) the ‘great men 
for supervision of fields,’ (3) the ‘great men 
(numbering) two hundred,’ (4) the ‘ great men 
for supervision of the village,’ and (5) the ‘ great 
men for supervising (i.e., looking after) the 
wdnsiHos (ascetics ?). Reference is also made to 
a ‘committee to manage the affairs of the temple,’ 
but ttiese are probably identical with the Nos. 
(4) and (5), An inscription of Rajaraja I, dated 
in 996 A.D., also refers to the ‘Tank supervision 
committee’ and the ‘ Village supervision com- 
mittee. * We also hear of a ‘Land-survey 

■ U. Ep. R, 1S99,1>. 23; 1913, p. 105. 

= G. Ep. ft., 1900, p. W, para. 7 ; 1915. pp. 116-6. 

' G. Ep. R,, 19lS, p. 143. 
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Oommittee and a ‘ Committee of Justice,* the 
latter having counted a lady among its members. 

The Masulipatam plates of Ghalukya Bhima 
II (934-946 A.D.)® refer to the 'committee of 
five ’ and ' the youths eloquent at Committee 
Assemblies (vdra^ffoshfhi).* This shows that 
youngmen served in these committees and freely 
joined in the discussions. Three inscriptions 
from Nattam refer to two committees. One of 
these, the ' mifimtsara-variyam' or the Annual 
supervision committee consisted of 12 members 
and formed a part of the great village Assembly. 

‘ Ur~vdriyam' was the name of one of the village 
officers, or of a committee of officers, whose func* 
tion evidently was to see the land.s of the village 
properly cultivated and to collect the produce. 


A very interesting and detailed account of 
the constitution of these com- 
“• mittees fa famished by two 
inscriptions at Uttaramallur. 
The free rendering of the later of these two 
records (which is merely an amended version 
of the earlier) may be quoted here to give an 
idea of the method by which these committees 


were formed.* 


■ 0. Ep. B., 19J4, p. 30. 

» G; Ep. B., 1910, pp. 98-99, para. 35. 

Bp. Ind., V, pp. 137-138. 

6. Ep. B, 1899, p. 23 ; also Arch. Burr. Bep., 1904.5, p. 140. 

For the difference between the two rereione and the improTements 
effected by the later npon the former cf. G. Ep. B., 1899, pp. 27-30, 
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“ This Avas the way in which (we, the 
members of the Assembly) made rules for 
choosing, once every year, ‘ annual supervision,’ 
‘garden supervision’ and ‘tank supervision’ 
(committees). 

(1) There shall be thirty groups (or Avards) 
(in Uttaramallur). 

(2) In these thirty wards those that live in 
each ward shall assemble and shall choose men 
for ‘ pot tickets ’ (kudavolai). 

The following were qualifications which one 
must possess if he wanted his name to be entered 
on the pot ticket and put into (the pot). 

(a) “ He must own more than a quarter (veil) 
of tax-paying land.” 

(b) “He must have a house built on his 
own site.” 

(c) “ His age must be beloAV 70 and al)ove 36.” 

(d) “ He must know the Mantrabrahmana 
(i.e.) he must know it himself and be able to 
teach (it to others).” 

(<?) “ Even if one owns only one-eighth (veli) 
of land, he shall have (his name) written on a 
pot ticket and put into (the pot) in ctise he has 
learnt one Veda and one of the four Bhashyas, 
and can explain it (to others).” 

(/) “Among those (possessing the foregoing 
qualifications) 

(I) Only such as are well conversant with 
business and conduct themselves ac cording to 
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sacred rules sliall be chosen ; and (II) those 
who luive acquired their wealth by honest means, 
whose minds are pure and who have not been 
on (any of) these committees for the last three 
years shall also be chosen.” 

[g) (I) “ Those who have been on any of 
these committees but have not submitted their 
accounts, and their relations specified below, shall 
not have (their names) written on the pot tickets 
and put (into the pot). 

(II) The sons of the younger and elder 
sisters of their motliers. 

(III) The sons of their paternal aunts and 
maternal uncle. 

(IV) The brothers of their mothers. 

(V) The brothers of their fathers. 

(VI) Their brothers. 

(VII) Their fathers-in-law(?). 

(Vlli) The brothers of their wives. 

(IX) The husbands of their sisters, 

(X) The sons of their sisters. 

(XI) The sons-in-law who have married the 
daughters of disqualified persons. 

(XII) Their fathers. 

(XIII) Their sons. 

{h) (I) “Those against whom illicit sexual 
intercourse or the first four of the five great 
sins,” viz., (1) killing a Brahmin, (2) drinking 
intoxicating liquors, (3) theft, (4) committing 
adultery with the wife of spiritual teacher and 
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(6) associating with any one guilty of these 
crimes, are recorded ; and 

(II) all their various relations above specified 
shall not have (their names) written on the pot 
tickets and put into (the pot), 

(i) “ Those who have been outcast for asso- 
ciation (with low people) shall not, until they 
perform the expiatory ceremonies, have (their 
names written) on the pot tickets (and) put 
into (the pot).” 

(j) “ Those who are fool-hardy, shall not have 
(their names written on the pot tickets and put 
into (the pot).” [The whole of this clause is not 
preserved in the original which is damaged here.] 

(^;) “ Those who have stolen or plundered the 
property of others shall not have (their names) 
written on the pot tickets and put into (the pot).” 

(I) “ Those who have taken forbidden dishes (?) 
of any kind and who have become pure by reason 
of having performed the expiatory ceremonies, 
shall not, to the end of their lives, have (their 
names) written on the pot tickets and put into 
(the pot) (to be chosen to serve on) the 
committees.” 

(w) (I) “ Those who had committed sins 

[here again the original is damaged] an! have 
become pure by performing expiatory ceremonies ; 

(II) Those who had been village pests and 
have become pure by performing expiatory 
ceremonies ; 
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(III) Those who had been guilty of illicit 
sexual intercourse and have become pure by 
performing expiatory ceremonies ; 

all these thus specified shall not, to the end 
of their lives, have (their names) written on the 
pot tickets for (any of these) committees and 
put into (the pot).” 

“ Excluding all these, thus specified, names 
shall bo written for ‘ pot tickets ’ in the thirty 
wards and each of the thirty wards in the twelve 
hamlets (of II ttaramallur) shall prepare a 
separate packet with a covering ticket (specify- 
ing its contents) tied to it, (Those packets) 
shall be put into a pot. The pot tickets shall be 
opened in the midst of a full meeting of the 
village assembly, including the young and old 
(members), convened (for the purpose). All the 
temple priests, who happen to be in the village 
on the day in question, shall, without any 
exception whatever, le seated in the village 
hall (?) where the assembly shall meet. In the 
midst of the temple priests, one of them who 
happens to be the eldest shall stand up and lift 
an (empty) pot so as to be seen by all the people 
present. Any young boy who knows nothing 
about the matter shall hand over to the stand- 
ing priest one of (the packets from^ the thirty 
wards. The content (of the packet) shall be 
transferred to the (empty) pot and (well) 
shaken. From this pot one ticket shall be taken 
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out (by the young boy ?) and made over to the 
arbitrator. While taking charge of the ticket 
the arbitrator shall receive it on the palm of his 
hand with the five fingers open. He shall read 
out (the name on) the ticket thus received. 
The ticket read by him shall also be read out 
by all the priests then present at the hall The 
name thus read out .shall be put down (and 
accepted). Similarly one man shall be chosen 
for each of the thirty wa\-ds.” 

“Of the thirty persons thus chosen, those 
who had previously been on the ‘ garden super- 
vision’ (committee) and on the ‘ tank supervision’ 
(committee), and those who are advanced in 
learning and those who are advanced in age, shall 
he chosen for (the committee of) ‘ annual 
supervision.’ Of the rest, twelve shall be taken 
for the ‘ garden supervision’ (committee), and the 
remaining six shall form the ‘ tank su})crvision’ 
(committee). The last two committees shall be 
chosen after an oral expression of opinion(?). Thu 
great men wlio are members of these three com- 
mittees shall hold office for full three hundred and 
sixty days and then retire. If any one who is on 
the committees is found guilty of any offence, he 
shall be removed (at once). For appointing the 
committees after these have retired, the members 
of the committee for ‘ supervision of justice ’ in 
the twelve hamlets (of Hthiramallui) shall con- 
vene a meeting with the help of the arbitrator. 
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The selection shall be by drawing pot tickets 
according to this order which lays down the 
rules (thereof).” 

“ For the Pancba-vara-variyam and the (com- 
mittee) for ‘ supervision of gold,’ names shall be 
written for ‘ pot tickets ’ in the thirty wards ; 
thirty (packets with) covering tickets shall be 
deposited in a pot and thirty pot tickets shall be 
drawn (as previously described). From these 
thirty tickets twelve men shall be selected. Six 
out of these twelve shall form the ‘ gold super- 
vision ’ (committee) and the remaining six con- 
stitute the ‘Panclia-vara-variyam.’ When drauing 
pot tickets for (the appointment of) these (two) 
committees next year, the wards which have 
been already represented (during the year in 
question) on these committees shall be excluded 
and the appointments made from the remaining 
wards by an oral expression of opinion (?). 
Those who have ridden on asses and those who 
committed forgery shall not have (their names) 
written on the pot tickets and put into (the pot). 

“ Arbitrators and those who have earned their 
wealth by honest means shall write the accounts 
(of the village). One who was writing the 
accounts shall not be appointed to that office 
again until he submits his accounts (for the 
period during which he was in office) to the 
great men of the big committee (in charge) of 
the accounts, and is declared to have been honest. 
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The accounts ^ich one has been writing he 
shall submit h^self, and other accountants shall 
not be broujftt to close his accounts.’' 

“Thijs^from this year onwards as long as 
the 5Joon and sun endure committee shall 
always be appointed by * pot tickets ’ alone. To 
this effect was the royal order received.” 

The elaborate rules laid down above for the 
election of committees most strikingly illustrate 
the ultra-democratic character of these villaige 
corporations. It is evident that the functions of 
the corporations were mainly carried on by means 
of these committees and that is undoubtedly the 
reason why so great precautions w^ere taken to 
safeguard them against corruption. The natural 
evils of a popular and democratic constitution 
were sought to be eradicated without injuring 
its spirit and vitality, and the regulations which 
they drew up for the purpose must be pro- 
nounced to be a remarkable piece of legislation 
characterised alike by sagacity and foresight. 
Some of the provisions in the foregoing regula- 
tions extort our unstinted admiration. Though 
ordinarily no man possessing less than a quarter 
‘ veli ’ of tax-paying land could stand as a 
candidate for any one of these committees, 
exception was made in favour of persons, possess- 
ing a certain amount of education. The regula- 
tion (< 7 ), that only those who have not been on 
any of these committees for the last three years 
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would be chosen, is certainly calculated to give 
every villager a chance of serving on them and 
thus qualifying himself for the responsible 
membership of the corporation to which he 
belonged.' The method of electing members, 
carefully eliminating, as it did, all chances of 
corruption and personal influence, may be 
fairly compared with all that we know about 
the republican states of ancient and modern 
world. 

A curious side-light is thrown on the work- 
ing of the above regulations by an inscription® 
which records an agreement {vyamstha) by the 
village Assembly dismissing a village accountant 
who had cheated them and preventing his 
descendants and relations from writing the ac- 
counts of the village. 

The village corporation seems to have been 
liable for debts incurred by their employees. 
According to an inscription of the 48th year of 
Kulottunga I (A.D. 1117-18),® two men who had 
been writing the accounts of a village in A.D, 
1116-16 appear to have incurred debts and to 
have left the village without discharging them. 
The village corporation, whose employees the 

' The pj-inciple is onrried still farther by a Ohola Inscription accord- 
ing to which the Assembiy arranged to hare the villagn administration 
attended to by those who consented to vacate their seats by the year 
according to old custom (G. Ep. R., 1915, p. 18, no, 02). 

“ 6. Ep. E., 1905, pp. 27, 54. 

’ G. Ep, B., 1907, p. 76, para. 39. 

23 
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aocoimtants must have heen, was required to pay 
the debts by selling some fields. 

Some interesting details about the working 
of the village Assemblies may also be gathered 
from a large number of Chola inscriptions’ from 
Brahmadesam a village in the North Areot dis* 
trict. The records show that it was an agrahnra 
with an organised village Assembly called Gamp- 
penirmkkal or GmmvaHyapperumakkal. They 
invariably mention the Assembly and its 
activities. Many committees must have worked 
under its control. One of these was a committee 
to manage the affairs of the village {ganavariyam) 
and another to manage those of the temple 
{Koyllvariyam). The accountant of the latter 
committee was named or entitled Trairajya 
ghatika-madhyasta ’’ “ the arbitrator of the col- 
lege (named) Trairajya.” The grant recorded 
in inscription no. 194 is stated to have been 
entrusted by the Mahjlsabhii (great assembly) to 
the great people of the gamvdriyam doing duty 
in that year, and if they failed, it was stipulated 
that the sraddhamantm {i.e., those who interest’ 
ed themselves in the charity?) would collect a 
fine from each member of that committee on 
behalf of the king. The Assembly also had, 
evidently under its control, a body of madhyaataa 
(arbitrators) who wrote the tank accounts and 


■ G. Ep. E.. 1916, pp, 116-16 
® For this officer see also Ukknl Inscription no, 2. 
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received fw maintenance four ‘ mli ’ of paddy 
every day, seven ‘kalanju’ of pure gold 
every year and a pair of cloths. In presenting 
accounts for audit by the Assembly each of these 
was required to undergo the ordeal of holding 
red-hot jron in his hand. If he came out safe 
(and lienee also pure) he would be presented 
with a bonus of one quarter of the surplus 
{padaiesha ?). If, on the other hand, he burnt 
his hand (and hence in default) he would be fined 
10 ‘ kalauju ' without of course further bodily 
punishment inflicted upon him. The Gamp- 
pei'mmkkal who formed the general body of the 
Assembly appear also sometimes as the managers 
of the temple. In that capacity they once seem 
to have given an agreement that if they destroy- 
ed the gold that was assigned to the temple they 
would each pay to the Mahesvaras of the temple 
a fine of 24i kanuia. 


§ 9 

The corporations possessed absolute authority 
over the village lands and were 

theViliS“AJlM"« generally left undisturbed in 
and the Central Gov- internal management of 

eminent. ^ 

the villages. They were, how- 
ever, responsible for the payment of taxes due 
from the village and we have an instance on 
record where the members of a Village Assembly 
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were arrested and imprisoned for the unpaid 
balance of the royal revenue. The situation was 
saved by some Brahmana members of the Village 
Assembly who sold 80 veils of land for 200 Jca^u 
in order to clear up the revenue arrears.’ 

It appears from the Tiruvallam inscription " 
that the royal officers supervised their accounts 
froffi time to time. The inscription No. 12 at 
tlkkal as well as several other records ’ show 
that the Village Assembly Avas liable to fine for 
dereliction of duty and an insci'iption of the time 
of Rajaraja 1/ dated 996 A. D., also refers to 
the same thing with interesting details. We are 
told that the Assembly of Tribhuvana-mahadevi- 
chaturvedi-mahgalam met in a pavillion and 
made an agreement to the following effect with 
regard to a village which was purchased from 
the Assembly by a certain person and granted 
to the local temple. “ The said assembly shall 
not levy any other ta-K than siddhni/ f, dandni/o 
and pahchavara. It shall not be lawful for 
them to violate it or to levy any kind of tax 
such as silUrai which are not mentioned in the 
rates already fixed. In respect of this village 
the members of the ‘ Tank Supervision Commit- 
tee’ and the ‘ Village Supervision Committee ’ and 


‘ 0. Ep, R,, 1913, p. 109. 

“ South Ini Ins., Vol. HI, Part I, no. 57. 

“ G. Ep. R., uoa. 84S and 343 of 1903, and no. 268 of 19J1. 
* G. Bp. R., 1918, p. 148. 
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*the uramais'eyvar ’ working for the year shall 
not receive any kind of payment in rice or 
paddy as mmnji. Such of the members of the 
committee «vho misappropriated the collection of 
such taxes and signed the order for levying 
them shall be liable to pay a fine of twenty-five 
kalahju of gold which shall be collected by the 
devakaumis (i. e., the managers of the temple). 
Even after paying the fines, they (the members 
of the mriyam), shall he liable to pay a fine to 
the Dharnmmaa (the Court of .Justice) at the 
place they choose and at the rates fixed in 
the agreement. The accountant of the mriyani 
Avho allowed the unlawful collection shall be 
asked to pay vctii. Those who say ‘ nay ’ to this 
order and those by whom they are so instigated 
shall be made to pay a fine of fifteen kalahju to 
the Dharmdsana by the Dev.akamm ; and they 
shall thereafter be made to obey the same 
order.” The Tirumalpuram inscription recites an 
instance where the Assembly was actually fined 
by the king on the complaint brought by the 
temple authorities that it was misappropriating 
part of the revenues assigned to them.* On the 
other hand the village Assembly could bring to 
the notice of the king any misdoings of the 
servants of any temple within the area of the 
Village.- 


‘ G. El.. II., 1907, p. 71. 

- G. Ep, K., 1909, p. 83, para. 2b. 
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Some of the regulations which the Assembly 
l)asse<l required the sanction of the king. Thus 
we are told at the end of the Uttaramallur 
Regulation ; “ to this effect was the royal order 
received.” Again in the inscription No. 9 at 
Ukkal we have a royal charter according saue* 
tion to the village Assembly to sell lands of those 
who have not paid taxes ( Of. also instances 
quoted in G. Ep, R. 1910, p. 92). On the other 
hand any royal charter affecting the status of a 
village must be sent for approval to the village 
Assembly before it was registered and sent into 
the record office. This is proved by an inscrip* 
tion of Vira Rajendra.' 

Two Travancore Inscriptions - of the 12 th 
century A. D. also strikingly illustrate this 
right of the village corporations. The first 
records the grant of some paddy lands by the 
royal officers of Venad with the object of pro- 
viding for the daily offerings in a temple. The 
second inscription purports to be a charter exe- 
cuted by the royal officers and the people of the 
village assembled together. It records that in 
accordance with the royal proclamation they have 
made over the paddy lands to the servants of 
the temple, subject to minor charges and deduc- 
tions, and concludes with the remarkable clause ; 
“ in witness whereof we the people of Talakkudi 

' HeferroJ to by Mr. S. K. Aiyaiigur in “ Anoiant Indiu,” jjp. 177-8. 

« lud. Ant., Vol. XXIV, pp, 257-8. 
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(hereunto affix) our signatures,” and the signa- 
tures follow. The editor of these two inscrip- 
tions remarks as follows : “ It is remarkable that 
the people of Talakkudi had the right to execute, 
and in a manner to ratify, the royal grant. The 
reservation as to minor charges and deductions, 
appearing in this (the latter) inscription but 
absent in the former, would point to certain 
cesses levied by village associations, on lands 
falling within their union.*’ Another Travan- 
core Inscription of which the summary is 
quoted later also .shows by its preamble 
that the proclamation which it contains Avas 
issued “after a consultation having been duly 
held among the royal officers, the members of 
the village assembly and the people of the 
village.” A number of Pandya inscriptions 
conclusively prove that all royal orders regard- 
ing gifts of lands, or making lands tax-free, had 
to be regularly communicated to the Assembly 
of the village to w'hich the lands belonged. 
The Assembly then met together, received the 
official document, proclaimed the particular 
lands to be tax-free by an executive order and 
sometimes fixed the boundaries.' 

Reference may be made to several other 
inscriptions testifying to the important position 
occupied by the Village Assembly in ancient 


' G. Ep. B. 1917, p. lie, para. 8. 
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Indian polity. An inscription of the Chola king 
Rajaraja III registers an order of the prince to 
his officer through the citizens of Mummad 
Solapuraifl.’ Another inscription of the Pandya 
Kulasekharadeva registers an order of the 
Village Assembly under the instruction of (the 
king), for acquiring certain private houses which 
were required in constructing the second 
prakara of the local temple.- An inscription 
of Rajadhiraja I, dated 1048 A. 1)., records that 
the Assembly of llajai-aja-chaturvedi-mangalam 
met in a pavilion in company with the governor 
of the town, and gave effect to an order of the 
king issued under the signature of his royal 
secretary, stating that on the lands belonging 
to a certain temple only the lowest rate of tax 
needs bo levied.'' 

It appears that sometimes the members of a 
Village Assembly had audience of the king on 
public business. An inscription,' dated in the 
Sth year of the reign of Kulas'ekharadeva, states 
that the members of the Assembly of Tirup- 
puttur wished to pay their respects to His 
Majesty, and wanted money for the expenses 
of the journey. The visit contemplated being 
probably one of public interest the Assembly 

' tJ. Ep. U., 1909, p. 10, 

- 0. Ep, B., 1917, p. 27, no. 408. 

^ fi. Ep. E., 1918, p. 147. 

• G. Ep, R., 1909, p. 84, para. 28, 
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made certain temple lands rent-free and received 
120 ‘ Amw ’ from the tenants/ 

There are frequent references to cordial rela- 
tions between the Assembly 
Cordial reiationa bo- and the king. A poet com- 

tweeu the Assembly , , _ i . • . , • 

and the King. posed a kavya glorifying the 

king, and the Assembly was 
required to listen to it, and adjudge its merits, 
by a royal order. The Assembly was evidently 
satisfied with his productions and made him a 
gift of land.'* Several inscriptions record gifts 
of land by the Assembly, or other religious and 
cliaritable acts performed by them, for the sake 
of the health of the king, or for celebrating a 
royal victory. We learn from an inscription 
at Alahgudi that special prayers were offered at 
a temple, at the expense of the Village Assembly, 
for the recovery, from ill health, of a memlier 
of the royal family. Another inscription ^ re- 
cords that the Assembly, in company with the 
prince, opened water-works and performed 
consecration ceremony of the God. 

§ 10 

The Ukkal inscriptions are calculated to give 
a very fair idea of the general powers and 

’ Cf. aleo ibid, p. I7, nos. 103, 104. 

’ G. Ep. R., 1919, p. GO, no. 198. 

’ G. Ep. R., 1909, p. 26, nos. 195, 196 ; G. Ep. R., 1919, p. 96, para. 18. 

* G, Ep. R., 1899, p. 20, para. 53. 

‘ 6. Ep. R., 1918, p. 32, no. 347. 
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fttnotions of the village Assembly. These provek 
beyond all doubt that the 
rfowetB aud fuuc- village corporations had reabhed 
a very high state of per’fection. 
They were looked upon as part 
aud parcel of the constitution of the country 
and were entrusted with the entire management 
of the village. They were practically the abso- 
lute proprietors of the village lands including 
fresh' clearings, and w'ere responsible for the 
total amount of revenue to the Government; 
la case the owner of a plot of land failed to pay 
his share it became the common property of the 
corporation which had a right to dispose of it to 
realise' the dues' (Nos. 9, 7, 10). The corpora- 
tions also seem to have exercised the exclusive 
right of administering justice (No. 12; also see 
ante p. 161). 

- A careful analysis of the Ukkal inscriptions 
will further show that the corporation i)ractically 
eJtercised all the power.s of a state within its nar- 
row sphere of activity. It possessed corporate 
property (:i, 7, 9, 10) which it could sell for 
public purposes (3, 7, 9, 10) such as providing 

‘ Another iiiatniice is funiisliod b>- an inscription of the time of 
Uiijendra Choladevn 1. The Tillage Assembly of llatnagiri sold by pub- 
lio auction a piece of land, after having paid the taxes on it for 1.5 years 
on behalf of the original holders who left the place to live elsewhere 
without arranging to pay the accumulated does on the land (G Kp R . 
1915, p. 98). For other instances see G. Ep. R., 1910, p. 92. 

” The ligures indicate the serial number of inscriptions referred 
io above. 
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for the necessities of a temple (6, 11, 12) which 
seems to have heen looked upon as an important 
part of its duties. It was a trustee for public 
charities of all kinds, and received deposits of 
money (1), land (2, 3, 4, 10, 14) and paddy (6, 8) 
under the condition to provide, out of their 
interest, the things stipulated by the donorg. 
These included, feeding of Brahmans (1), sup- 
plying rice to the God established in a temple 
(2), supply of paddy to specified persons (4, 6), 
maintenance of flower garden (3), maintenance 
of boats (10) and the provision of water and 
firepans to Brahmans (14), The corporation 
could regulate the market and assign particular 
place for the sale of particular commodities (6), 
It could regularly impose taxes (12), and evCn levy 
extra tolls for specific objects of public utility. 
It had also the power to exact forced labour 
from the inhabitants of the village (12), Some- 
times the corporation exercised jurisdiction over 
other villages and the instance furnished by No. 
,12 is interesting, inasmuch as it shows that the 
corporation of Ukkal possessed another village 
more than 3 miles distant, and this was granted 
away, free from all taxes and customary dues, 
in order to provide for the necessities of a temple 
in Ukkal itself. 
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§ 11 

The proper maintenance of communication 
and irrigation seems to have demanded the 
special care of the village corporations. An 
inscription at U ttaramaliur ’ reports that a 
certain road in the village had been submerged 
Under water and became unfit to be used even 
by cattle. Consequently, the village corporation 
decided that the road should 

Proper maintenance widened. For this purpOSe 

of the means of com- ^ * 

municationandirriga. ]and had to be acquired by 
purchase from the ryots of the 
village. The duty of acquiring the land and 
making the new road was assigned to the 
‘ Garden Supervision Committee,’ 

A number of inscriptions refer to the irriga- 
tion works undertaken by the village corpora- 
tions. Thus two inscriptions “ from Trichinopoly 
district record the arrangement made by a 
Village Assembly for removing silt. 140 
baskets of earth had to be taken out of 
the tank and deposited on the bund every 
day. The establishment consisted of six labour- 
ers, a supervisor, a carpenter, a blacksmith and 
fishermen, who were paid stipulated quantities 
of paddy. Several records register gifts of 
money by private individuals, the interest of 

G. Ep. R., 1899, p. 2,1. 

G. Ep. B., 1903, No». 842, ,145. 
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which was to be spent by the Assembly in 
annually removing silt from the tank and de- 
positing it on the bund. In one case the Assembly 
expressed their gratification at the charitable 
act of the donor and exempted him from the 
payment of certain taxes. One endowment 
provided for the upkeep of a ‘second boat’ 
which was to be employed for removing silt. 
Another inscription records that the Village 
Assembly of TJttaramallur accepted an endow- 
ment and undertook to arrange for the removal 
of silt every month from the local tank.' 

Besides private donations as Irippatti the 
income from which went to meet the cost of 
repairs of tanks, there was also a regular tax 
called eri-aymi collected for the same purpose.'^ 
A Chola inscription of the 10th century A.D.* 
states that the villagers agreed to contribute 
towards the repair of the tank. ‘ The Committee 
for Supervision of Tanks ’ in the village levied 
the contributions and agreed to arrange for the 
removal of silt annually. 

In addition to private donations and the 
general tax, the Assembly resorted to other 
expedients to get money for irrigation purposes. 
Thus we learn from a Chola inscription^ that 

' Cf. Mr, Venkayya’a article in Ann. Hep. Arch. Snrv. India, 
1903-4, pp 206 ff., on which this paragraph is mainly based. 

* O. Ep. E., No. 140, of 1910 ; also rf. No. 60, of 1919, 

= O. Ep. R., No. 178 of 1902. 

* G. Ep. R., 1912, p. 16, No. 314. 
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the Assembly received an endowment of 100 
kasn from an individual for providing offerings 
in a temple and for expounding Sivo-dharma in 
the Assembly-hall built in the temple by the 
same person. They utilised the sum for repair- 
ing damages caused by floods to irrigation 
channels. Another inscription ‘ states that 
certain ryots had failed to pay the dues on their 
holdings. The Village Assembly paid the 
amount for them, and their land was taken over, 
for the benefit of the tank, fur three years. If 
the defaulters failed to pay up their dues at 
the end of the term, the land would be sold 
for the benefit of the tank. 

The Assembly had full powers to acquire 
private lands for purposes of irrigation, for we 
learn from a Chola inscription - that the 
Assembly gave lands in exchange for fields taken 
up by the bed of their newly constructed tank. 

All these varied duties were no doubt per- 
formed under the immediate direction of ‘the 
Tank Supervision Committee.’ 

§ 12 

Even the most well designed schemes of 
irrigation were bound to fail at times and then 
the villages must have suffered from famine and 
scarcity. The Village Assemblies had terrible 

' G. Ep. R., 1898, Ko. 6i. « G. Ep R., 1907, No. 84. 
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re^ousibilities on these occasions and the 
evidence at hand shows that they manfully 
faced them. 

An inscription at Alaiigudi,' dated in the 
6th year of Eaiaraia, refers to 

Pamiiie relief. J J > 

a terrible famine in the locality. 
The villagers had no funds to purchase paddy 
for their own consumption, seed grains and other 
necessaries for cultivation. For some reasons, 
the famine-stricken inhabitants could expect no 
help in their distress from the royal treasury. 
Accordingly the Assembly obtained on loan a 
quantity of gold and silver consisting of temple 
jewels and vessels from the local temple treasury. 
In exchange for this the members of the Village 
Assembly alienated 8f t>eli of land in favour of 
the God. From the produce of this land the 
interest on the gold and silver received from the 
temple was to be paid. 

A Chola inscription also records that the 
Assembly borrowed money from temple treasury 
on account of “ had time ” and “ scarcity of 
grains.” 

The Government seem to have fully recog- 
nised the heavy responsibility of the Assembly 
and the faithful manner in which they dis- 
charged their duty. Hence they sometimes 
empowered the corporations to regulate the 


' G. Kp. R,. 1899, p. 20, pura. 53. 
’ G. Ep. R., 1914, p. 46, No. 397. 
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Goverrment dues with a view to tile actual 
condition of the country. A very remarkable 
instance occurs in the Manalikkarai Inscription 
of Vira Ravi Keralavarman dated in the year 
410 of the Kollam Era (=1156-57 ^aka pr 
1234-35 A.E.) of which the substance is given 
below. 

“ In the year 410 is issued the following 
proclamation after a consultation having been 
duly held among the loyal chieftains ruling at 
Vepad and the members of the assembly (Sabha) 
of Kodainallur and the people of that Village, 
as well as Kondan Tiruvikraman, entrusted with 
the right of realising the Government dues. 
Agreeably to the understanding arrived at in 
this consultation we command and direct that 
the tax due from Government lands be taken 
as amounting in paddy to (such and such 
measure). In seasons of drought and consequent 
failure of crops the members of the Sabha and 
the people of the village shall inspect the lands 
and ascertain which have failed and which have 
not. The lands that have failed shall be assessed 
at one-fifth of the normal dues. Similarly the 
members of the Sabhii and the people should 
report to the officer-in-charge if all the taxable 
lands equally failed, and after the said officer 
was satisfied by personal inspection, one-fifth 
only of the entire dues shall be levied. If the 
member of the Sabha and the people agree 
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among themselves and pray in common for the 
postponement of the payment as the only course 
open to the majority among them, this demand 
(i.e., one-fifth the usual rate) shall be appor- 
tioned over all the I;mds paying tax to Govern- 
ment (to be levied in the subsequent harvest) 
but without interest.”* 


§ 13 

It has been noted above, in § 9, that the 
inscriptions prove the village 
Assembly lo have exercised 
plopio^’ practically an absolute autho- 

rity over all village concerns. 
As we have seen they were the proprietors of 
village lands, and their power of selling lands ' 
and making them tax-free* is clearly proved 
by a number of records. There is even one 
instance where the queen had to purchase 
lands* from them. They could also impose 
taxes and imposts of various descriptions and 
borrow money for communal purposes.* That 
they did not play a despot and were generally 
restrained by constitutional usages and other 

> Ind. Ant., Vol. XXIV, p. 308 ff. 

« G. Ep. K., 1904, p. 32, No. 380; 1907, p. 16, No. 7l ; p. 32, 
Nos. 287, 291 ; p. 33, No. 297. 

” Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 286, G. Ep. E., No. 163, of 1919. 

‘ G. Bp. B., 1906, p. 32, No. 669. 

‘ Q. Bp. B., 1919, p. 67, No. 212 ; also tho extract from G. Bp. 
B., 1918, p. 143, quoted above. 

25 
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checks is proved by an inscription of Vikrama 
Chola/ The members of the Assembly of 
Tirunaraiyur had spent on communal business 
money in excess of the sanctioned amount and 
as they could not impose additional taxes on the 
people, they sold a piece of land to the temple 
in return for the money which they apparently 
got from the temple treasury. 

A singular instance of the authority some- 
times exercised by the Village Assembly over 
private individuals is furnished by the following 
regulations ; — “ Persons who are qualified to do 
the services of accountancy, carpentry, etc., 
should take up such services in the village only. 
Those who engage themselves in these services 
beyond the village will be considered to have 
transgressed the law, to have committed a fault 
against the Assembly and to have ruined the 
vilkge.”* 

§ 14 

A large number of South Indian records 
hold out the Village Assembly 

Villajje AB8emWj as . . » • 

Public Trustees and as Serving the functions of pub- 
looai Banks. lic trustees and local banks. We 

have already noted in the case of Ukkal inscrip- 
tions that they kept deposits of money out of the 
interest of which they fulfilled the conditions 

‘ G. £p. B., 1909, p, 96, para. 46. 

’ G. Ep. B.,, 1910, p. 66, No, 205. 
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laid down by the donor. This interesting func- 
tion of the Village Assembly is referred to with 
.some additional details in an earlier inscription 
from a different locality. The Ambasamudram 
inscription of the Pandya king Varaguna* (9th 
century A.D.) records that he gave into the hands 
of the members of the Assembly of IlaPgok- 
kudi two hundred and ninety ' kam,' from the 
interest of which, the capital remaining unspent, 
offerings had to be provided for to a certain 
temple. For this (amount) the members of the 
Assembly had to measure out five hundred and 
eight * kalam' of paddy per year (as) interest, 
at the rate of two ‘ kalam ’ for each ‘ kasu' Out 
of this (income) the servants of the lord and the 
committee of the Assembly were to jointly pay 
for offerings four times a day according to a scale 
which was laid down in great detail. 

Seventeen instances ^ of the similar function 
of Village Assemblies are furnished by the 
Chola inscriptions in Tanjore temple. Out of 
the money deposited with them they were to 
furnish, as interest, either a sum of money or 
specified quantities of paddy to the temple. 

A Tamil inscription records the gift of a piece 
of land to the Assembly on condition that they 
should burn a lamp in a local temple.* The 


* Ep. Ind,, Vol. IX , pp. 84 ff. 

• South Ind. Ins., II, Nos. 9-19, 26-28, 35, 54. 
’ G. Ep. K., 1906, p. 38, No. 086. 
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supervision of the charity was entrusted to ‘ the 
Annual Tank Supervision Committee.’ Another 
inscription * records that the Assembly received 
^5 Icalanjm of gold for feeding daily five Brah- 
manas. Of the fourteen inscriptions in Tiruk- 
kovalur^ temples published by Hultzsch, six 
refer to deposits of money and paddy with the 
Assembly on condition that they should perform 
certain specified charitable acts. 

Sometimes the Assembly received a fixed 
deposit and, by way of interest, remitted the 
taxes on certain lands, specially those belonging 
to a temple. In one such case on record '* a 
devotee of the local temple collected 160 
by donations and deposited it with the Assembly 
for making the temple land tax-free. In an 
analogous case* the Assembly sold to a local 
temple the right of collecting tax from the stalls 
opened in the bazaar. 

Two inscriptions at Tirunamanallur ® refer 
to the gift of 100 “ undying (and) unaged big 
sheep” to the Assembly on condition of supplying 
a stipulated quantity of ghee for burning lamps 
in the local temple. The adjectives ‘unaged’ 
and ‘ undying ’ mean that those sheep which died 
or ceased to supply milk had to be replaced 

‘ G. Ep. R., No. 156 of 1919. 

” Ep. lud., Vol. VII, pp. 138 £f. 

» G. Ep. R., 1918, p. 160. 

‘ G. Bp. R., 1911, p. 32, No. 321. 

' Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 187. 
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by other lambs that had grown up in the 
meantime. 

Sometimes the people endorsed the endow- 
ments accepted by the Assembly. An inscription 
of Rajaraja Chola' records the gift of a sura of 
money by a merchant, from the interest of which 
the Assembly and the residents of Tiruvidavandai 
had to supply oil to feed a perpetual lamp. 
Sometimes these endowments involved two-fold 
banking transactions. We learn from a Chola 
inscription that a merchant made over a sum 
of money to the residents of Taiyur on condition 
that they should pay interest in oil and paddy to 
the Assembly of Tiruvidavandai for burning a 
lamp in the temple and feeding 35 Brahmanas. 

There are other examples, too numerous to 
be recorded in detail, w'here the south Indian 
records represent the Village Assemblies as pub- 
lic trustees or local banks. 


§ 15 

There wa^ a close and oftentimes a cordial 
relation between the Village 

Relation between the , , . 

Village Asaembiy and Assembly Hnu the authorities 
the local temple. local temple. This was 

specially the ease where the village in question 
was a ‘ Brahmadeya ’ and assigned to a temple. 


> G. Ep. K., 1911, p. 27, No. 261. 
■ Ihid, p, 28, No, 267. 
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Accordinff to an inscription of Ilajaraja,* the 
inhabitants of such villages were to supply to thfi- 
Tanjore temple (1) as temple treasurers such 
Brahmanas as were rich in land, connections or 
capital ; (2) Brahmacharins, as temple servants 
and (3) accountants for writing the accounts (oL 
the temple). The Tanjore inscriptions of this 
king refer, by name, to one hundred and forty- 
four (144) Village Assemblies that were to supply 
Brahmacharins as temple servants,^ and one 
hundred and five (105) others that were to supply 
temple watchmen.® 

We have already seen above how the Village 
Assembly and the temple authorities zealousi) 
guarded their respective rights and preferred 
complaints against each other to the ruling power 
if any of them neglected their proper duties. In 
one case* we hear that some members of the 
Assembly were in charge of the store-room of 
the temple. 

In general, however, the village corporations 
„ fully recognised their responsi- 

Proper maiiitenaiico . . 

of the local roiigious bility fop maintaining temples 

and charitable inatitU' . ^ 

tions by tbe Village and other local institutions. 
Assembly. illustrated by an 

inscription® from Edayarpakkam. A plot of 

' South Ind. Ins., II., No. 60. ’ Ibid. 

” Ibid, Nob. 57,70. [It ia not certain whether the former, containing 
13, out of the 10.5 instances, belongs to Rijarajn orKajendra Cholndera.} 
‘ Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 145. 

’■ G. Ep. B., 1911, p. 73, para. 28. 
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land purchased from the villagers by a Brahman 
l&dy and presented to a temple for the mainte- 
nance of a perpetual lamp was found unsuitable 
for irrigation and no one came forward to culti- 
vate it. The lamp had consequently to l)e dis- 
continued and the trustees of the temple appear 
to have requested the villagers to take back into 
their own management the land which they had 
once sold to the Bi-ahmana lady, and to supply 
instead the reejuired number of cows to maintain 
lamp. This was done and the land was 
Burned. 

;/■ The Assembly, not infrequently, reduced the 
lents of lands belonging to temples and sometimes 
jeven altogether remitted the taxes due from 
them.' A Chola inscription even records that no 
taxes should Ixj levied on the temple belongings.'-’ 

Sometimes the Assembly made gifts of lands 
for the regular supply of garlands® and other 
things * to temples. They also made provisions 
for burning lamps*. and singing hymns" in local 
temples. There are various cases on i^ecord show- 
ing that either the Assembly itself granted lands 


' G. Ep. K., 1919, Nos. 429, 538 (p. 37), 430 (p, 37), 608 (p, 42) j 
1903, p. 28, No. 563 ; 1909, p. 33, Nos. 292-294. 

’ G. Ep. R., 1916, No. 133, pp. 21, 97. 

= G. Ep. R., 1918, p. 150. 

‘ G. Ep. R., 1907, p. 13, No. 43j p. 40, No. 422 ; 1908, pp. 44-46, 
Nob. 489-492. 

” G. Ep. E., p. 26, No. 246. 

“ G. Ep. R., 1909, p. 47, No. 423 j 1916, p. 21, No. 129. 
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or facilitated purchase of lands by private parties 
for making offerings to the temple.^ 

The Village Assembly also made provisions 
for educational and charitable institutions and in 


most cases these were associated with local temples. 
A remarkable instance of this kind of activity 
is furnished by an inscription of the time of 


A remarkable insti- 
tutiou. 


Rajendra Chola^ (c. 1025 A.D.) 
The record states that, in order 


to secure success to the arms of 


the king, the Assembly of Ilajara3a-chaturve4i' 
mangalam made the following provisions to t' 
Lord in the temple of Rajaraja-Vinnagar. Tlii 
charities were mainly intended for maintaining’ 
a hostel and a college for Vedic study as detailed 
below : — 


(i) Four persons M^ere appointed for the reci- 
tation of the TiriivaymoU hymns in the temple 
and they were allowed three kuruni of paddy 
each per day. To meet this charge, lands measur- 
ing half a mli and two itia in extent were given. 

(ii) For feeding twenty-five Sri-Vaishnavas 
in the matha attached to the same temple, one 
veli and four ma of land were allotted. 


(iii) Sixty kalam of paddy and three kalanju 
of gold were also provided for the Seven-days’ 
festival of Ani-Anujam in order to feed one 


■ G. P. B., p. 32, Nob. 374, 375, 378-380; also of. No. 405 of 1018 
and No. 30 of 1919. 

» G. Ep. E., 1918, pp. 145 ff. 
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thousand Vaishiiavas and da^a^ (devotees) who 
came to witness it. 

(ie) Half a eS/i and two nia of land and some 
gold were given to meet the cost of taking the 
Gk)d in procession round the village in a car, 
for the grant of cloths to the mendicants on the 
occasion, for purchasing cloth to be put on the 
deity, for offerings, bath and garlands, for 
performing certain ceremonie.s, etc. 

The following students were fed : — 

(rt) Seventy-five studying the Rigveda. 

{b) Seventy-five studying the Yajur-Veda. 

{c) Twenty studying the Chandoga-Sama. 

(d) Twenty studying the Talavakara-S&raa. 

(e) Twenty studying the Vajasaneya. 

(/) Ten studying the Atharva. 

(g) Ten studying the Baudhilyaniya Gfihya- 
kalpa and Gana, 

tlms making a total of 230 Brahmacharins for 
studying the above-mentioned A^edas which, with 
the forty persons learning the Rupavatara, came 
to 270. Six itaH of paddy was allotted for each 
of these per day. 

Further there were — 

(h) Twenty-five learning the Vyakarana. 

(i) Thirty-five learning the Prabhakara, and 

(j) Ten persons learning the Vedanta. 

For these 70 pupils provision was made at the 
rate of one kuruni and two nali of paddy each 
per day. 

26 
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One kalmn of paddy was given to the namhi 
who expounded the Vyaharana, one kalam to 
another who expounded the Prabhakara ; and 
one kalmn and one tuni to the third who ex- 
pounded the Vedanta. 

Ten professors were appointed to teach the 
Vedas as detailed below : — 

Three to teach the Rigveda. 

Three to teach the Yajus. 

One to teach the ChandOga. 

One to teach the Talavakara-Sama. 

One to teach the Vajasaneya. 

One to teach the Baudhayanlya Gyihya 
and Kalpa and Kathaka. 

The fee of the above teachers is given in de- 
tail and it appears that, in all, for the 
kalanju of gold and the paddy that were required 
for maintaining the entire establishment, the 
temple was put in possession of 45 v^li of 
land. 

Sometimes the assembly maintained chari- 
table institutions established by others. TVe 
learn from an inscription that the Assembly of 
Tribhuvana-Mahadevi-chaturvedimangalam pur- 
chased lands to meet all the requirements of 
the charity established in the temple by a 
general of H&jendra Chola to secure the health 
of the king. Land was purchased to the 
extent of 72 v^li yielding an annual rental 
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of 12,000 kalam of paddy, in order to provide 
for — 

(1) Offerings, worship, etc., on a grand 

scale, 

(2) Conducting festivals and feeding Vaish- 

navas, 

(3) Feeding 12 Vedic teachers, 

(4) Feeding 7 teachers of other subjects, 

(6) Feeding 190 Vedic students, 

(6) Feeding 70 other students. 

The land was exempted from all taxes except 
three specified ones and the students and teach- 
ers M'ere exempted from certain payments and 
obligations.* 

There are even cases on record where the 
Assembly sold lands for maintaining a feeding 
house.^ Such instances may be multiplied but 
those given above are enough to indicate the 
philanthropic activities of the Assembly. 


§ 16 

The responsibility of the village corporations 
for the safety of the village is 

Village Asfiemblj as ii mi a j i a * 

the protector of the well illustrated by two inscrip- 

tions * from Tirupputur. A 

the 


temple in the village was 


Tirupputur. 
occupied by 


‘ G. Ep. a., 1919, p. 96, para. 18. 

» G. Kp. B., 1919, p. 61, Nog. 161.162. 
• G. Bp. B,, 19(», pp. 82-88, para. 27. 
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encamped Mahomedans, probably in their first 
raid to south India. In consequence of this the 
inhabitants became unsettled. At this juncture 
a certain Visalaj’^adeva reconsecrated the temple 
and saved the people apparently from an immi- 
nent moral and religious degradation. The 
villagers, of their free will, agreed among them- 
selves to show their gratitude to Visalayadeva 
by assigning to him a specified quantity of corn 
from the harvest reaped by each individual and 
conferring on him certain privileges in the temple. 
The other inscription shows that tlu' corporation 
of Tirupputur had already, two years ago, made 
over to one Madhava-chakravartin, the right 
of ‘ padikkaval.’ This term probably means the 
protection of village (from outsiders). It was 
possibly the fear of Mahomedan invasion that 
induced the corporation to take this step. 

A large number of inscriptions from the 
Madakasira Taluk, ranging over a long period 
from the early 9th century down to the I7th, 
show the high sense of honour which the people 
uniformly entertained for the village patriots 
and their heroic sacrifices on behalf of the vil- 
lage. Some of these records are quite interest- 
ing in their details. The Harati chief granted 
a field to a certain person for having successfully 
protected the village from enemies during two 
or three destructive raids. About A.D. 966 
Erega, a servant of Ayyapadeva seems to have 
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fought with the Cholas successfully so that all 
the people of Penjeru praised him. There are 
also other references to rent-free grant connected 
with the spilling of blood in the cause probably 
of protecting a community or a village.’ Again, 
an inscription from Marudatlu, belonging to the 
8th year of Rajaraja I registers that a certain 
Kalipperumaii lost his life in the act t)f affording 
protection, against ruin, to his native village. 
The good re.sidents of the district provided for 
a permanent lamp to burn in the local temple 
in order to secure merit for the martyr.’^ 

An interesting information regarding the 
corporate feelings of the villagers is supplied by 
an inscription from Tirumeynanarn.” The As- 
sembly of Nalur having assembled under a 
tamarind tree in their village, decided that the 
residents of their village should not do anything 
against the interests of their village nor against 
the temple of Tirumayauam-Udaiyar, and similar 
institutions. That if they did so, they must 
suffer as the ‘ gramadrohim ’ do, and that people 
who act against this deci^ion should not be 
allowed the privilege of touching Siva, etc. 

The corporate character of tlie village was 
recognised even by hostile kings. 'J'bus a Kum- 
bhakonam record states that when Parantaka I 

■ G. Ep. K., 1917, p. 114, para. 18. 

’ G. Ep. B-, 1913, p. 96, para. 21. 

“ G. Ep. B., 1911, p. 76, para. 30. 
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conquered Madura, h.e levied an impost of 3,000 
kalahju of gold on the members of the Kum- 
bhakonam Assembly and that they had agreed 
to pay the amount.’ An inscription from Tiru- 
pattur,** dated in the 36th year of the reign of 
Kulasekbara I, refers to the capture of the vil- 
lage by a certain Valluvanadalvan. The invader 
asked the members of the village Assembly and 
two private individuals to submit to ct rtain pro- 
posals. This they refused to do and many left 
the village. Such of the Assembly as he could 
lay hands upon, and the two particular indivi- 
duals, he confined in the temple with the object 
of corapeUiug them to approve of his procedure. 
Later on the matters were set right by the king, 
but the very fact that an invader found it neces- 
sary to coerce the Assembly to accept his decree 
shows that the corporate character of the village 
was such an integral part of the constitution 
that it was impossible for any person, either a 
friend or foe, to ignore it. 

§17. 

Apart from the highly organised corporations 
subsisting in small local units 
of the people of large the corporate spirit among the 
deople of south India was re 
markably displayed, on various occasions, by the 

' G. Ep, K., 1912, p. 63, para, 16. 

’ G. Ep. R., 1909, p. 83, para. 28. 
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combined activity of the populace of wider areas. 
Thus a Pallava inscription’ records an agreement 
among the residents of the country to the north 
of the river Avinai and to the south of the 
Pepnai. Reference is also made to a great dis- 
trict Assembly meeting in a royal abode and 
consisting of, among others, ‘ the sixteen of the 
eight districts.’^ Very often the common reli- 
gious feeling was at the bottom of these cor- 
porate activities. A good example is furnished 
by the Kudumiyamalai inscription of the reign 
of Kulottunga I ^ (A. D. 1005-6). It records 
that the people living in the district called 
Rathipadikonda-Chola-Valanadu (which seems 
to have comprised a considerable portion of the 
Pudukkotai state) made an agreement with two 
persons (apparently Brahmapas) that they should 
lev}'^ brokerage on all the betel-leaves imported' 
into the said district, and, out of the proceeds, 
supply 30,000 areca nuts and 760 bundles of 
betel-leaves annually to a certain temple. The 
people of the district and ‘the blameless five 
hundred men (constituting) the army (pcufai) ’ 
of this district were appointed to supervise this 
arrangement. 

A further instance of similar union is fur- 
nished by an inscription* from KSmarasavalli 

■ G. Ep. E., 1907, p. 18, No. 96. 

> Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 23. 

* G. Ep. B., 1905, p. 62, para. 17. 

* G. Ep. E., 1916, p. 104, para. 36. 
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dated in the 10th year of .Tatavarman Vlrapa^dya. 
It registers that the residents of the eighteen sub- 
divisions of the seventy-nine districts assembled 
together and set apart the income derived by 
them from certain articles of merchandise to 
meet the cost of repairs to the temple. 

A few more examples of similar activity 
occur in south Indian records. The ManagOli 
inscription' tells us that the five hundred 
Svamins of Ayyavole, the five hundred Maha~ 
janas of Manirhgava]]i, the Settis of the locality, 
the Nnkaras, the Settis who made a business of 
lading, the betel-leaf Gatrigas, the guild of 
oilmen, the sealer of flour and churning-sticks 
of the Tardavadi thousand, the Gavares of many 
districts, the Mmnnmrulawla, and 'the sixteen 
of the eight districts,’ etc., met together to pro- 
vide for the necessary expenses of the local 
temple and the customary religious rites. An 
inscription'-' of the Hoysala Vira Vallala records 
a gift of land hy the residents of E][ugarai-nadu 
for the requirements of a temple. We also 
learn from an inscription'' of Rajendra Chola 
that the inhabitants of three districts granted 
a lease of land to a servant of a temple. Again 
an inscription^ of Parantaka I informs us that 
the residents of a district contributed a voluntary 

‘ Ep. Ini3,, Vol. V, p. 23. 

■ G. Ep. R., 1907, p. 42, No. 444. 

’ G. Ep. R., 1909, p. 67, No. 591. 

' G. Ep. R., 1911, p. 09. 
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fee for the conduct of worship in a particular 
temple. The fee is specified as follows ^ pmam 
on each tenant ; ^ panam from bridegroom and ^ 
panam from bride in each marriage ceremony, 
etc. Another inscription * records an agreement 
by the residents of a district who had met in a 
mawlapa to raise 1 madai from each village in 
order to construct an embankment on the side 
of the river and to prevent any injury from 
floods to a temple. A Pandya inscription ^ refers 
to a grant, by common consent, of a certain 
quantity of paddy to a temple by tlie agricul- 
turists of four districts. 

But motives unconnected with religion also 
led to similar corporate movements. An inscrip- 
tion dated in the 12th year of JatS-Varman 
Sundara Pandya* states that the chiefs of Irap^u- 
raalai-nSdu gave assurance to the headman of 
Kupnandarkoyil that when they took up arms 
and fought Avith one another they would desist 
from destroying the villages under their protec- 
tion and would cause no injury to the cultivators 
either resident or itinerant. If, however, any 
person is so injured they would pay a fine of 
100 panam and if a village is destroyed they 
would pay a fine of 500 panam. Doing thus 
they still agreed to protect (the villages and 


tl 


■ G. Ep. B., 1912, p. 36, No, 404. 

• G. Ep, B., 1912, p. 47, No. 12. 

* G. Ep. B., 1916, p. 103, pam. 84. 
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cultivators) though there might be cutting, pierc- 
ing and dying (in their communal fights). Here, 
again, we have rather an instance of union of 
villages than that of a single corporation. 

A few additional examples of similar corpo- 
rate activities, due to a variety of circumstances, 
are given below in order to show their wide- 
spread character. 

An inscription at Tirukkalakkudi ' registers 
a settlement between the residents of four 
districts [nadu) as to the order of iirecedence in 
which the sacred ashes had to be received, the 
ropes of the God’s car had to be held in drawing 
it and the worship of, and breaking of cocoanuts 
before Vinayaka had to be done. 

A Tamil inscription* of Vira Papdya-deva 
records that the inhabitonts of two districts 
settled that four families were to be freed from 
certain obligations. Another “ records the meet- 
ing of the residents of eighteen divisions under 
the Presidency of Ekarabaranathar to rectify 
the area of some land. We further learn from 
another inscription ^ that tlie various inhabitants 
of the eighteen districts on both sides of the 
Krishna decided that a large /anam should be 
paid on every boat as revenue. There is still 
another case on record * that the tenants of 12 

‘ O. Ep. R., 1B16. p. 126. » G. Kp, R., 1910, p. 21, No. 184. 

• G. Kp. K., 1913, p. 72, No. 28. • Ep, Ind., Vol. HI, p. 92. 

* G. Ep. H , 1914, p, 74, No. 2«. 
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villages abandoned their fields as a protest 
against heavy taxation and consequently the 
taxes were regulated. 

Other examples of such corporate activities 
have already been referred to in connection with 
the judicial powers of the Village Assembly on 
p. 161 above. 


§ 

There are evidences on record that these 
temporary corporate activities sometimes led to 
a more developed corporate 

Corporate organisa- • x- i -j 

tiona of torritoriai Organisation of wider areas. 

Sevluage, ^ dear instance of the perma- 

nent union of two village cor- 
porations is furnished by the Tamil endorse- 
ment on the TTdaycndiram plates of Nandivar- 
man.' The endorsement is dated in the 26th 
year of King Parantakal ( lOth century A. D.) and 
runs as follows : “ we, (the members of) the 
assembly of Kanchivayil and we, (the members 
of) the assembly of Udaya-chandra-maAgalam 
(have agreed as follows) : — we, (the inhabitants 
of) these two villages, having joined (and) 
having become one, shall prosper as one village 
from this (date).” 

An organisation of the whole district is 
referred to in an inscription in the Tiruvarafi- 
gulam temple during the reign of Kulottunga 


' Ep. Ind., VoU III, p. m. 
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III. lu the disturbed state of the country the 
Assembly of the inhabitants of Valla-nadu, a 
sub-division, declared that thenceforward they 
will afford protection to the cultivators residing 
within the four boundaries of the sacred village 
of Tiruvaraugulam and (its) devadana villages. 
If in the course of this protection any one of 
the Assembly was found to rob, capture the cows 
of, or do other mischief to the cultivators, the 
Assembly agreed to assign two ‘ ma ’ of wet land 
to the temple by way of fine for the offence 
committed.* A district Assembly consisting of 
haggades (headmen ?) and sdmantas is also 
referred to in an inscription.- Reference is also 
made to ‘ the blameless five hundred of the 
district’ and ‘the headman of the district.’'* 
All these natuially lead to the conclusion that 
in some cases at least there was a permanent 
organisation of an entire sub-division or district, 
or any such large group of people. This readily 
explains such legal formulas in connection with 
land grant, as, for example, occur in the 
Udayendiram Plates of Piithivipati II.* “ Hav- 
ing assembled accordingly (the inhabitants of ) 
the district {nadu), having caused (them) to 
walk over (the boundaries of the granted) land 
etc.” It is evident that the entire people 

* G. Ep. a., 1916, p 99, paru. 27, and Nos. 271 aud 273, p, »!■ 

’ G. Kp. E., 1919, p. 17, No. 209. 

• South Ind. Ins., Vol. U, Part tU, p. 860. • 16,d, p. 389. 
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of a district cannot be thought of, but only 
their representatives can possibly be meant. 
An inscription of Bajaraja Chola' refers to 
the great Assembly of twelve nadiis and in an 
inscription ^ of the W. Chalukya king Tribhu- 
vanamalla we find mention of 32,000 represen- 
tatives of various localities. These no doubt 
refer to some sort of corporate organisation, the 
precise nature of which it is difficult to 
determine. 

§ 10 

A few words may be said in conclusion 
regarding the antiquity and extent of these 
village institutions in southern 
Antiquity uiid India. The Kasakudi Plates 

ill south inriiii. of the Pullava king Nandivar- 

raan undoubtedly indicate some 
sort of regular organisation of the village, for 
otherwise the royal order about a land grant 
would not have been referred to the inhabitants, 
and the latter would not have, in a manner, 
ratified the royal proclamation by publicly 
endorsing the same.'* Nandivarman must have 
flourished in the first half of the eighth century 
A. D.,'* which must, for the present, be taken as 

' G. Ep. R., 1909, p. i)9, No. 600. 

> G. Ep. B., 1919, p. 18, No. 214. 

* Botibh Iixd. Ins., Ko. 74, p. 360, 

* See the aynchronigtio table in Soatb. lad. Ini., I, p. 11* 
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the earliest period to which these village institu- 
tions may be traced by inscriptional evidence. 
Their continued existence in the 9th century 
is proved by the two Ukkal Inscriptions (Nos. 
5 and 8) of Kampavarman ' and the Arabasamu- 
dram inscription of Varagupa.^ The develop- 
ment of these institutions in and after the tenth 
century A. D. is abundantly proved by the 
number of Chola and Pandya inscriptions refer- 
red to above, and the Masulipatam plates of 
Ch&lukya Bhima II.* The latter further proves 
that they flourished in Telugu countries as well 
as in Tamil land.s fuidher south. It appears 
that the whole of southern India was covered 
with a network of these organisations. An idea 
of their widespread character may be formed 
when we remember that reference is made to 
two hundred and sixty-six villages possessing 
such institutions in connection with the main- 
tenance of a single temple built at Tanjore by 
the Chola king Rajaraja deva.‘‘ 


' South. Ind. Ins., Ill, p. 8. 
• Ep. Ind., V, p. 134 ff. 


* Ep. Ind., Vol. fX, p. 86. 
^ See pp. 105, 108 above. 
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Corporate Activities in Political Life (II) 

§ 1 

We have hitherto dealt with the corporate 
activities of people dwelling 
States ® state ruled over by a king. 

The activities were exercised 
through various assemblies, auxiliary to the 
royal power, and more or less subordinate to it. 
There were however non-monarchical states in 
ancient India, where they would naturally get 
fuller play and a freer atmosphere. Unfor- 
tunately we do not know much about them, but 
their very existence is an unimpeachable testi- 
mony of the supreme power wielded by the 
people as a corporate body. In the previous 
part, dealing with the corporate activities of 
people in a Jtingdom, we had to take into account 
the nature of these activities as w^ell as of the 
agencies by which they were j)erformed. In the 
present case we may confine ourselves to the 
latter alone, for their activities must have 
embraced everything pertaining to the adminis- 
tration of a state in all its departments. 

Tears ago Professor Rhys Davids recognised 
the existence of these ‘ republican ’ states from 
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some references in the Buddhist Literature.* 
After him the subject was treated in greater 
detail by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal ^ in the pages of 
Modern Review, and Prof. 1). R. Bhandarkar in 
his Carmichael Lectures (Vol. I, pp. 146 ff.). 
Though the arguments of these scholars have 
not been endorsed in full by others, their 
main contention about the existence of non- 
monarchical states in ancient India has now 
gained general acceptance. We shall attempt in 
the following pages, to sketch an account of these 
states on the same plan as we have adopted in 
the case of the ‘guilds.’ 

Regarding the antiquity of the non-monar- 
chical form of government, 
In the vedic period somc grounds for the 

belief that it was not unknown even in the Vedic 
period. Zimmer finds clear traces of the oligar- 
chical form of government in the following verse 
in Rigveda.'* 

“As the kings asstim hie together 

in the Samiti, the plants {oshadhl) gather to- 
gether in him who is called a physician, one who 
heals disease and destroys demon.” Zimmer 

‘ Buddbiet India, pp. 1-2, 18 S. 

“ Modern Beview, 1913, p, 63f> ff. 

> X. 9, 16. 

" Bei dem die XrSater zueammenkommen wie die Rsjitna() in der 
Samiti, der gilt. Utr geechickten Arzt, Krankheitvertreiber, DSmonen- 
Terniebter.” Alt-mdiacho Lebon, p. 176. Macdonell, bowerer, interpreta 
it diflerantl; and does not ao«ept the conclueion ol Zimmer althoDKb he 
tWhfcs that this atate of affnirg ia perfectly posaible. V. 1, 11-218. 
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thinks that this refers to a system of government 
in which the state is not ruled over by a single 
potentate but several memljers of the royal family 
jointly together. He also contends that some of 
the passages in the Atharva-veda relating to the 
election of kings (quoted above) refer to the 
contest of a member of the oligarchy for supre- 
macy over others. In support of bis contention 
he cites Atharva-veda I. 9. if, where prayers are 
offered to Agni to set the candidate in supremacy 
‘over his fellows’ (sajafa), Atharva-veda III. 4. 
3, where Avish is expressed on behalf of the suc- 
cessful candidate “ unto thee let thy fellows 
come,” and Atharva-veda IV. i'2. 1-2, where 
Indra is asked ‘ to make the Kshatriya, the sole 
chief of the clan ’ and ‘ to place him as king at 
the head of the royal family {Kfthntrmmm)’ ' 
Zimmer finds in ancient India a parallel of the 
oligarchical form of Government existing among 
the ancient German Tribes, p.g., among the 
Cherusci clan. (It was at first ruled over by 
Arminius and his relatives who all bore the title 
of king ; Arminius however Avanted to be the sole 
ruler of the clan, and there broke out a struggle 
in which he Avas defeated). 

Zimmer’s view is furtner corroborated by the 
fact that the Avesta contains distinct traces of 


* “’An dor Spitzo dor kOiiigHchoD Familio Htoho diesor tils Kdnig,” 
Zimmer Alt-indischo Loben, p. 165 Whitney’^ Translation (Vol. I, 
p. 188) is not lifcernl. 

28 
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the oligarchical form of Government. This has 
been clearly demonstrated by Spiegel’ from 
Yasna 19, 18,“ where the ruling powers of two 
provinces are contrasted. In one of these, the 
sovereign authorities consisted of the chiefs of 
house, street and town, besides Zarathustra and 
there is no mention of the ' ruler of the land ’ 
which occurs in the other case. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal'* has furnished another 
evidence for the existence of non-monarchical 
form of Government in the Vedic period. He 
refers to a passage in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(VII. 3. II) which mentions that among the 
Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras the whole 
community was consecrated to rulership and 
their institutions were called ‘ Vairajya ’ or king* 
less states. 

Two points may be urged against this view, 
In the first place the same passage in the Aitareya 
Brahmapa expressly locates the two tribes beyond 

' AbhandltiDgeri dor k. bayer. Aknd dor W. J. Kl. 7. Band, 3 Abth. 
p. 683. 

• Dr. 1. J. S. Taraporowala has soppJiod mt* with thp following literB.) 
translation of the pasaage in quPHtion. 

Who (are the five) lenders (Ho) of the houpe, (he) of the street, 
(ho) of tlio town, (lu‘) of tho country, (and) ZavnthuRti’B, the fifth, 
(Is loader) of those countrien wliidi (are) different from t-hope under 
Zoronfttrian laws (lit. other than those ruled over by Zoroastrinn laws). 

(The city of) Raglia belonging to ZnrathuBtra is under four leaders. 
Who (are) its leaders 

(He) of the house, (he) of the street, (he) of the town, (and) the 
fourth Zarathustra (Himself).” 

'' Modern Beview. 1913, p. 638 
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the Himalayas {parem Rimavantam) and as such 
their institutions cannot be taken as types of 
those prevailing in India. Zimmer* has, how- 
ever, shown good grounds for the belief that 
both these tribes are to be located in India proper, 
in Kashmir and its ueighbt»urhood, and contends, 
not without reason, that to the people living in 
Madhyadesa Kashmir might very well appear as 
‘ parem Rinmtantam.’ 

Secondly, the term ‘ Vairajya ’ which has been 
explained hy Mr. K. P. Jayasvval as ‘ Kingless 
states,’ has been taken by Messrs. Macdonell 
and Keith' as denoting some form of royal 
authority. This however does not seem to be 
probable when we compare the four sentences 
referring to the form of Government in the four 
directions. Thus we have 

“ t ^ ttsth: 

“ ^ ’mm Mm*!; ” 

“ ^ ^ ^ qTtrsr Tfn 

The substitution of ‘ ’ for ‘ TT5IR: ’ in the 

last sentence cannot be looked upon as merely 
accidental and lends support to Mr. Jayaswal’s 
view that we have here a reference to a demo- 
cratic form of Government. 


* A. L., p. 102 


- V. I. u, p. 821. 
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There is one passage in the Atharva-veda 
(V. 18. 10) which seems to 1)e a conclusive evi- 
dence for the existence of non-monarchical form 
of Government in the Vedic period. It occurs 
in the course of a long string of imprecations 
for the killing of a Brahman’s cow, and runs as 
follows ; — 

Whitney translates it as follows : — 

“ They that ruled, a thousand, and were ten 
hundreds, those Vaitahavyas, having devoured 
the cow of the Brahman, perished.’' (W. A. V., 
p. 2ol.) 

Zimmer,' Muir and others translate it some- 
what differently as follows ; 

“ The descendants of Vitahavya, who ruled 
over a thousand men, and weio ten hundred in 
number, weie overwhelmed after they had eaten 
a Brahman’s cow,’’ (Muir S. T. I. 285.) 

But whatever the difference, the essential 
fact remains tliat the A^aitahavyas, thousand in 
number, ruled over a temtory, and there can be 
scarcely any doubt that we have here an example 
of oligarchical or republican” clan. It is also 

' A. 1,., i> -.iOfi 

- If wc accv’pt ilif translation •yiveu by Muir and Zinimor — 
bhouHHTid people ruliiijy over u thousand, — the form of Governmeut 
must be republican. The hgure 1,000 must of course bo looked upon 
HS conventional 
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worthy of note that like the later uou-inonarchi- 
cal clans (Mallas, Liehchhavis, etc.) they were 
anti-Brahmanical. 


The existence of democratic forms of govern- 
ment durins; the post-Vedic 
Period is abundantly proved by 
a luimber of testimonies. The 
earliest in ))oiut of time is Panini’s celebrated 
treatise on (irrammar wliicli contains clear traces 
of the existence of political corporations. Thus 
the mini ' shows that the nature 

of a corporation was fully understood in those 
days; for here ‘ corporation ’ is sharply distin- 
guished from mere collection or group, clearly 
indicating thereby that the former was a definite 
organisation bound by laws and regulations. 

■Vgaiii, as Professor D. li. Hbandarkar has 
shown," the same conclusion follows from another 
8utrii ‘ wherein the grammariatJ points out that 
the word somghu does not signify a mere collec- 
tion as the word samghaftc does, but a gum, i.e., 
a special kind of collection, or a ‘corporate col- 
lection.’ Further, Mr. K. P. Jayasw al has drawn 
attention to *• a rule laid down by Panini, viz., 
“ Sangh=.nhka-laksli(ineshr=ari-yai't-inMf=an ” 


' III. y 4-i. 

- Carmichael Lcctan*fe. Kirst Senes, pp. 141-2. 
III* 3. 36, 
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the meaning of which is that “ an-suffix takes 
place in nouns ending in an, yan, an in the 
case of (l.e., to denote) ankas and lakshanas of 
sanghas.’” This not only testifies to the existence 
of saragha hut also shows that a saihgha had 
its anka or lakshana, which latter Mr, Jayaswal 
would identify with Idftchchhaxa or heraldic 
crest of later Sanskrit.- 

In .several nutras Pacini refers to distinct 
kinds of corporations under the names of ^ puga*'^ 

‘ Vrata and ' an udhojli'isamgha ' The meaning 
of the first has already been discussed above. It 
is difficult to determine the real meaning of 
‘ Vraia’ and so far as I know no satisfactory 
explanation has yet been oll'ered. The Kasika 
commentary explains it as “ 

^■'31 iTRn:.”* The first qualifying 
pharase distinguishes it from social and the 
second, from industrial corporations. The third 
phrase I would take to mean “ living by means of 
slaughter or killing.” According to this inter- 
pretation, rruta would mean a corporation of 
robbers like the ‘ Thuggies ’ of later days. This 

' J. B, O. K. S., V(il V, p. 21. 

- Ibid. 

’ V. 3. 112 

* V. ;i. 113, 

■’ V. 3 11 1 

'* *' Vrftta iti a corporation (ot people), belonging to different castes, 
having no definite means of livelihood, and living by means of slanghter 
or killing.'’ 
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view is corroborated by a passage of Katyayana,' 

“ sRsn^TimerFTT: The ‘ ayudha- 

Jlrisamffhff ’ means a corporation of military 
men. It is quite clear from Panini, V. 3, 117, 
that the Yaudheyas were included in this cate- 
gory. The history of the Yaudheyas vtdll be 
treated in detail below, but such examples 
scarcely leave any doubt that the term dyudha- 
jlvisamgha denoted independent political corpora- 
tions or non-monarchical states. 

§3 

Our next source of information is Buddhist 
and daina literature, The exist- 

Evidence dI Bud- « * i 'iv 

dhist iiteratuiv «nce 01 (lemocratiCj alonsj with 

monarchical, states is most 
conclusively proved by a passage in Avadana 
Pataka.'* IVe are told in Avadana No. 88 that a 
few merchants from mid-India ( Madhyadesa) 
visited the Deccan and being asked about the 
form of government in their country, replied, 
“some provinces are under kings while others are 
ruled Ijy go Has."' The Jaina Ayararhga-Sutta, 

' Quoted ill N'mimit rodityn, \>. 42<). 

- “ Vrata is Raid to hr an assembly ol' people Jiavinpc arious woapoiiR 
in their hands.” As vi<ei^hu also means ‘body’ it is juRt possible tha^ 
utet'dhnfivMiah denoted fi corporation of daydabourerM of rariouR 
doacriptiori. 

My attention was drawn to this passagt* by Mr Kamapr/iRad 
Chanda, B.A, 
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an earlier text, also refers to gana raga (a 
territory Avhere Gana is the ruling authority.)' 
Professor llhvs Davids has drawn up a list of 
the clans which are referred 


The iion-nioTiarohical 
states refevrort to in 


to hy the Buddhist authors as 


the Biuidhist litera- 
tnrr. 


existing at the time of Gau- 


tama Buddha. These are : — 


(1) The Sakyas of Kapilavastu. 

(2) The Bhaggas of Sumsuraara Hill. 

(8) The Bulls of Allakappa. 

(4.) Kalamas of Kesaputta. 

(5) The Koliyas of llama-gama. 

(6) The Mallas of Kusinara. 

(7) The Mallas of Pava. 

(8) The Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 

(9) The Videhas of") 

Mithila. I 

(1(1) The Liehchhnvis \ =^8 Vaijian*.* 

of Vesali. i 

J 

While it may he generally inferred that all 
these lived under non-monarch ical forms of gov- 
ernment we hardly know the detailed constitu- 
tion of any of them. The oft-quoted passage in 
the Maha-parinihbana-sut ta in which the Buddha 
laid down the conditions under which the Vajjians 


' I'cir f'lllOf iiriti” tu t In- ovj'yi rnco of a non-nioiinr- 

cliical form oi j'ov'crHiiu'nt . rf Hio wntinj^H <*f Mr. Khvs Davids, 
Mr. .Tavrtswal and Prof. U. Bliandaikar cited aliove (§ I, pn>a 2). 

’ BuddhiHi India, p 22 To tliis liai «liouhI be added '■ the Mallas ot 
Ki«i " on th(' antborny of tin* .lainn lifcorRtnrp, Spo Tainn Kalpasutra 
edited \iy .Iswobijp, dr» 
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would prosper and not decline, may bo taken to 
signify the general spirit of these constitutions. 
Once while the Buddha was at llajagriha, Ajata- 
satru, the king of Magadba, resolved to destroy 
the Vajjians and sent his prime-minister to take 
the advice of the Blessed One. When the message 
was delivered to the latter ho addressed Ananda, 
“Have you heard, Ananda, that the Vajjians hold 
full and frequent public assemblies ? ” 

“ Lord, so I have heard ” replied he. “ So 
long, Ananda,” rejoined the 
tbo Lk^iioi.havi dan. Blessed One, as the Vajjians 
hold these full and frequent 
public assemblies ; so long may they be expected 
not to decline, but to prosper.” 

[And in like manner questioning Ananda, 
and receiving a similar reply, the Blessed One 
declared as follows the other conditions which 
would ensure the welfare of the Vajjian confe- 
deracy.] 

“ So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians meet 
together in concord, and carry out their under- 
takings in concord — so long as they enact nothing 
not already established, abrogate nothing that 
has been already enacted, and act in accordance 
wdth the ancient institutions of the Vajjians as 
established in former days— so long as they 
honour .and esteem and revere and support the 
Vajjian elders, and hold it a point of duty to 
hearken to their words so long may the 
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Vajjians be expected not to decline but to 
prosper.”' 

It thus appears that both the merits and the 
defects of the democratic constitution were 
present in these cases. On the one hand there was 
the general assembly, containing both the young 
and the old, as the supreme authority in the state, 
with power to enact new laws and abrogate old 
ones, Avhile, on the other, they suttered from the 
want of that stability which is the peculiar 
merit of a strong monarchy, and were always 
liable to fall victims to disunion and a desire 
for too sweeping changes. Yet, on the whole, 
their constitutions were looked upon with favour 
and extorted the admiration of the Lord Buddha. 
Thus, referring to the Liehchheavis he said “ O 
brethren, let tliose of tin* brethren who have 
nevei' seen the Tiivatiiiisa gods, gaze upon this 
assembly {ixirumh) of the Lichehhavis, behold 
this assembly of the Lichehhavis, compare this 
assembly of the Lichehhavis even as an assembly 
of Tavatithsa gods,”" 

The great Buddha was an apostle of demo- 
cracy. He adopted democratic ideas in his 
system of church government and himself taught 
the Vajjians the conditions, already quoted 
above, under which they W'ould prosper and not 

^ S. B. K . VoL XI, pyj 3.4 

* S. li. E.. A ol. XI. p. 32, J havo aubatituted ‘ aHseniI)ly ’ (pariaham) 
fov ‘ coini>aiiy 

■' p. 4. 
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decline. It is also worthy of note that he laid 
down the very same i'onditions, in identical words, 
for the welfare of his own community.' It is 
obvious that he perceived the underlying simila- 
rity between the two constitutions, working in 
two different spheres of life, and naturally looked 
upon b'.th as beset with the same sort of evils. 

The introductory episodes of the Jiitaka stories 
furnish some information regarding the consti- 
tution of the Lichchhavi clans. Thus Ekapanpa- 
Jataka (No. 1 19, I, .">01) tells us tliat in the city 
of A’aisVili, “ There were always seven thousand 
seven hundred and .seven kings to govern the 
kingdom, and a like number of viceroys, generals 
and treasurers,’’ The Chullakrilinga-Jataka 
(No. dOl, in. 1) gives the .same infoi inalion with 
some additional details — •‘Tradition .says that 
the Lichchliavis of the ruling lamilv to the 
number of seven thousand .seven hundred and 
seven had their abode at Vesfili, and all of them 
were given to argument and di-sputathm.'’ The 
Bhadda-Siila-Jataka (No. 1G5, IV. 149) refers to 
“ the tank in the Vesali city where the families 
of the kings get water, for the ceremonial sprink- 
ling.” We are told that “ hy the tank there was 
set a strong guard, within and without ; above 
it was spread an iron net ; not even a bird could 
find room to get through.” The .same Jataka 
relates the story how the coramander-in-chief of 

‘ /iirf, i>. 5 S, 
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Kosala violated the sacredness of the tank by 
bathing bis wife in it and was pursued by five 
hundred angry Lichebbavi kings. 

Although the introductory episodes of the 
Jatakas from Avhicb the above accounts are 
taken are undoubtedly of much later date than 
the events which they relate, we cannot al- 
together dismiss their accounts as unworthy of 
credit. Though we need not attach much impor- 
tance to the conci'ete figures which they supply, 
the general system described by them may he 
accepted as not much divergent from actual 
state of affairs. Thus while the number seven 
thousand seven hundred and seven may be dis- 
missed as a purely conventional one, it may be 
accepted that the supreme assembly of the state 
consisted of a pretty large number/)! members 
and must, as such, be held to be a popular one. 
This is in complete agreement with the inference 
we have deduced from the utterances of the 
Buddha in the Mahaparinivvana Sutta. The 
quaint remark in the Chullakalinga Jataka that 
the members were all given to argument and 
disputation, seem to prove that the popular 
assembly was not merely a formal part of the 
constitution, but had active, vigorous life and 
wielded real authority in the state. An idea of 
the status and responsible position of these mem- 
bers may be had from the curious anecdote of 
the tank in Vai^ll. No doubt the popular 
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imagination h ad its share in building up the 
whole story, but we must l)e lacking in true 
critical spirit if we fail to find in it some amount 
of historical truth. It appears that each of the 
members of tlu! supreme assembly had to pass 
through some sort of consecration, like the king 
in a kingdom, and that an important part of the 
ceremony consisted in a bath in a tank, reserved 
for the purpose in the city of Vais'ali. This 
sacred ceremony by itself is an unimpeachable 
testimony of tlio supreme trust reposed in the 
members and tlie high responsibilities attached 
to their positions. 

The question naturally arises, how were these 
jnembers selected ? Now, we learn from Eka- 
panpa Jataka (I. 501), that corresponding to the 
seven thousand seven hundred and seven kings 
there was a like number of viceroys, generals 
and treasurers. This would imply that each 
member of the supreme assembly possessed a 
full suite of officers requisite for the adminis- 
tration of a state. It would appear, therefore, 
that each of these members was the head of an 
administrative unit. In other words, the wliole 
state consisted of a number of administrative 
units, each of which was a state in miniature by 
itself, and possessed a complete administrative 
machinery. The business of the state as a whole 
was carried on by an assembly consisting of the 
heads of these states who were in their turn 
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attended by tlieir prineipal officers. Those who 
are familiar with tAie Cleisthenian constitution 
of the city state of Athens cannot fail to find its 
prototype in the city of A"ai'«ili. ]‘’or in Athens 
too there was a central Assembly, consisting of 
the representatives of the smallest local units, the 
demes, u hich managed their own local affairs, — 
being ‘ corporations Avith officers, assemblies and 
corporate property.’ 

The Lichchbavis are called ‘ gauas.’ It has 
been already pointed out (p. 

' 11*2) that Ibis term is applied in 

iSmriti literature to denote the 
corporations of villages or cities. That this term 
also denoted independent political corporations is 
abundantly tostifiod to by epigraphic and numis- 
matic evidences. Thus the inscriptions refer to 
tlie Malava and Yaudheya ganas, and in 
Samudragupta’s Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
they are clearly distinguished from the kingdoms. 
The coins issued by them leave no doubt that 
they were independent corporations, and the 
Bijaygadh Pillar Inscription expressly refers to 
the fact that the Yaudheya gana used to elect 
its chief who also served as general. 

Fleet translates it as 
“ Of the MaharSja and MahaecnSpati who has been made the leader of 
the Yaudheya tribe " (Uiipta lus., p. 252). No hbjectiou can possibly 
l>e made to this translation ns the lesicons pive ‘chosen ' as one of the 
meanings of I 
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The Viraraitrodaya (p. 426) quotes from 
Katyayana : 

“ ?f?r ” 

The root-meaning of the word ‘ ^ ’ is a group, 
a multitude, a community/ According to this 
interpretation therefore ‘apa’ would mean a feder- 
ation of different groups or communities. This 
is fully in keeping with the view I have put 
forward above about the constitution of the 
supreme assembly of the Lichchhavis, on the 
basis of the Jataka stories. It would follow then 
that each of these communities was a state in 
miniature with a complete staff of officials, while 
the supremo assembly admini.stering over the 
whole state consisted of the beads of these com- 
,munities. It may be noted tliat Mahavagga 
(V. 1) preserves, in connection with tlie kingdom 
of Magadha, an instance of a central assembly 
consisting of the heads of the smallest adminis- 
trative units of the kingdom. The assembly 
was held during the reign of Birabisara, the 
very period to which tlie constitution of the 
Lichchhavis under discussion is to be referred. 

The Jaina Kalpa Sutra refers to “ sw 

» 

‘ Prof. D. R. Bhaiiiiai'kar takp 8 ‘Kula’ in tho sensp of ‘family,’ 
and explains tho constitution of a gana differently. (CaiTnichftel 
Xiectares, Vol. I, pp. 160 ff.) 

° Kalpa Sutra, edite d by Jacobi, p. 60 . 
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connection with the illumination at the night of 
Mahavira’s death. The exact 


Exoctitivc uliicors 
of U»o Liclichhavi 
yat}a. 


sense of is 

uncertain. It may mean merely 
nine of the so-called 7707 


Lichchhavi kings who formed the Supreme 
Assembly, but this would imply that Jainism 
was confined to a very limited section of the 
Lichchhavi community and it is unlikely that 
such a thing should be confessed by a Jaina 
author. The other possible interpretation would 
be to take the terra to denote nine kings or 
heads, i. e., executive officers, of the Lichchhavi 


garia. We have already seen that the guilds 
appointed executive officers to trasisact their 
business, and it is inconceivable that the affairs 


of a state could have been managed by a big 
assembly without the help of one or more 
executive officers. Tlie ‘ ’ wmuld 

thus represent the whole state of the Lichchhavis 
and this would be exactly in keeping with the 
tenor of the whole passage. 

We possess some information regarding the 
method in which justice was 
,.f administered among the 

juBticn amonf,' the _ ^ _ 

Licheiiiiavis. Liclichliavis. The system is 

chiefly remarkable for the 
ultra-democratic spirit which characterises it, 
and is calculated to give us some insight into 
the principles of administration followed in these 
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‘ non-monarehical ’ states. We learn from 
Atthakatha ‘ that a criminal was at first sent 
for trial to the officer called “ Vinichchaya 
mahamatta.” If they found the accused 
innocent they acquitted him, but if he was guilty 
in their opinion, they could not punish him, 
but had to send him to the next higher tribunal, 
that of the ‘ Voharika.’ They too could ac^it 
the accused if they found him innocent, but 
had to send him to the next higher tribunal, 
viz., that of the ‘ Suttadhara,’ if they considered 
him guilty. There were three other tribunals 
with similar functions, viz., those of Atthakulaka, 
Senapati, and Uparaja, each of which could 
acquit the accused, if innocent, but had to send 
him to the next higher tribunal if found guilty. 
The last tribunal, viz., that of the Raja had alone 
the right to convict the accused, and in awarding 
punishments he was to be guided by the ‘ Paveni 
pmtaka ’ or the Book of Precedents. The right 
of the individual was thus safeguarded in a 
manner that has had probably few parallels in 
the world. He could be punished only if seven 
successive tribunals had unammowsly found him 
guilty, and he was quite safe if but one of them 
found him innocent. And it is but fitting that the 
right of the people should thus be safeguarded 
in a state where the people governed themselves. 

' See the translation of the important passaf'e b;' Tarnour in 
J. A. 8. B., Vri, pp. 993-4. 
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Tiesules the Lichchhavis, the ^akyas are the 
only clan about whose consti- 

. tiition somethin" definite is 

J Ite chin. ^ 

known. Professor Rhys Davids 
summed up the available infor- 
mation on the subject as follows.’ 

“ The administrative and judicial business 
of4he clan was carried out in public assembly, 
at which young and old were alike present, in 
their common mote-hall {aanihoffara) at Kapila- 
vastu. It was at such a parliament, or palaver, 
that King Pasenadi’s proposition was discussed. 
When Ambattha goes to Kapilavastu on business, 
he goes to the mote-hall where the Sakiyas were 
then in session... 

“A single chief— how, and for what period, 
chosen, we do not know — was elected as office- 
holder, presiding over the sessions, and, if no 
sessions were sitting, over the state. He bore 
the title of raja which must have meant some- 
thing like the Roman Consul, or the Greek 

Archon We hear at one time that Bhaddiya, 

a young cousin of the Buddha’s, was the raja ; 
and in another p:issage, Suddhodana, the 
Buddha’s father (who is elsewhere spoken of as a 
simple citizen, Suddhodana the Sakiyan), is called 
the raja.” 

Professor Rhys Davids’ views about the 
Sakya clan have been challenged in some of its 


Buddhist India, p. 19. 
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essential asjfects. Thus Watters is of opinion 
that Kapilavastu and the surrounding territory 
ivere included within the kingdom of Kosala, 
and that we cannot therefore speak of a Sakya 
king or kingdom.' So far as I know', the only 
ground in suppoi't of this view is the expression 
“ Ani&pamtlittlmna ” used, with reference to Ko- 
sala, by the Sakyas themselves about their terrf- 
tory in the introductory episode of the Bbaddasala 
Jataka (No. 405, IV. 145). The full significance 
of the expression is, how'ever, far from being 
definite, and Oldenberg took it to mean that the 
^akyas owed some honorary dues to the Kosala 
kingdom. Be that as it may, the same Jataka 
clearly show’s that Kapilavastu w'as outside 
the boundaries of the kingdom of Kosala. For 
we arc told, that while Vidudabha resolved to 
destroy the Sakyas the Buddha set out for 
Kapilavastu and sat beneath a tree near the city, 
“ Hard by that place, a huge and shady banyan 
tree stood on the houndurn of Virjmjabha’s 
realms." This clearly proves that the Sakya 
territory just touched the border, but was 
outside the jurisdiction of the Kosala kingdom. 
The otlier objection against Prof, lihys Davids* 

Us (ovm of govern- vicw is that regarding the con- 
stitution of the Sftkya.s. Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar maintains the view that the 

■ *• On Vuaii Chwaiig.” Vol. II, p. 3, 

* ui., IV, (1. 152- " ?rat ’■-■Meftflw...’' 
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Sakya territory was ruled by a hereditary king, 
like any ordinary kingdom.’ It may be pointed 
out, however, that the introductory episodes of 
the Jatakas seem to prove that the constitution 
of the Sakyas was not unlike that of the 
Lichchhavis. The Kunala Jataka (No. 536, V, 
412 tf.) describes a feud between the Sakyas 
and their neighbouring clan, the Koliyas. A 
careful study of the whole account hardly leaves 
any doubt that the ^kyas were governed on 
the same principle as the Lichchhavis. Thus 
when the quarrel grew serious over the waters 
of the Rohini River which each party 
wanted for irrigation purposes, the Sakyas went 
and told the Councillors appointed to such 
services, and they reported it to the multitude of 
kings (or royal families)." It was then resolved, 
apparently by these kings, that they should 
fight and so the Sakyas sallied forth, ready for 
the fray. The number of these kings is not 
definitely stated but must be held to have been 
considerable in view of the fact that two hundred 
and fifty princes were offered as escorts for the 
Buddha. 

Not only is there not the least reference to 
any individual royal authority in this circum- 
stantial narrative but the chiefs of the Sakyas 
are all called kings — “ Why are ye come 

‘ Cariniiihacl Lectures, First Series, )). Itil. 

“ (p. iis). 
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here, mighty kings?” said the Buddha, 
and again we have the expression “ Becoming 
believers the kings said, etc.” In the Samudda- 
Vanija-Jataka (No. 46(5, IV, 168) Devadatia 
laments that he was renounced by all the kings 
of the ‘ Sakyas ’ Similarly 

Ave learn from the Bhadda-Sala-Jataka (No, 465, 
IV, 144 ff.) how King Pasenadi sends his 
messenger asking for one of the daughters 
of the Sakya clan in marriage. On receipt 
of this message the ^akyas gathered to- 
gether and deliberated. Here, again, thefc is 
no reference to any king to whom the message 
was deVivereii. According to time-hononred 
customs ambassadors are despatched hy one king 
to another, if there be any, and the omission in 
this respect seems to lend considerable strength 
to the assumption that the i^akyas had no king 
in the sense Avhich Ave attach to the term. It 
is true that ‘ Vasabha Khattiya,’ born of a slave 
Avoraan and Mahanama, is referred to by the king 
ofKosala as ‘ daughter of the iSakya king,’ but 
Mahanama is elsewhere (p. 147) referred to as 
simply ‘ Mahanama the 6akya,’ and Vasabha- 
khattiya tells her son “ My boy, your grandsires 
are the Sakya kings.” The young Sakyas are 
also referred to as ‘ princes.’ 

The above references, though they do not 
help us to acquire a detailed knowledge of the 
constitution of the Sakyas, seems to me to be 
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conclusive evidence in favour of Prof. Bhys 
Davids’ theory that the Sakyas had a non- 
monarchieal constitution. It is difficult to 
accept the view, maintained by Prof. D. It. 
Bhandarkar ' that Bhaddiya, who is called 
‘ ^akya-raja' is to he looked upon as a hereditary 
king. The instances quoted above from the 
Jiitakas hardly leave any doubt that the Sakyas, 
like the Lichchhavis, had a number of rajas, 
who were probably members of the supreme 
assembly ruling over the state. Wo hear also 
of a clus^ of officers called “ nparajmw ” or 
viceroys ■ and this makes it jn'obable, that like 
the Lichchhavi rajas, the Sakya rajas were also 
heads of minor administrative units. So far, 
therefore, as the evidence goes, the Sakya and 
Lichchhavi constitutions appear to resemble 
each other to a great extent. 

We possess no detailed information regarding 
the constitution of the other clans to which 
reference is made in the Buddhist and Jaina 
texts. They i)robably belonged to the same type, 
and on the whole the states governed on these 
democratic principles seem to have enjoyed 
considerable prosperity. Buddha’s reply to the 
ministers of Ajatasatru is an unimpeach- 
able testimojiy of the inherent strength 
of the Lichchhavis. We also learn from 

‘ Curiuiclim'l Lc'-turffe, First Scri^y, y 101. 

(lilt., Vol. V, }>• 'liy, 1, 15. 



Ekapanna-.Tatiika (No. 149, 1, 504) that ' in those 
days Vaij^li enjoyed marvellous prosperit y. A 
triple wall encompassed the city, each Avail a 
league distant from the next, and there Averc 
three gates with Avatch-toAV(n*s.” The high 
admiration entertained hy Buddha towards the 
Lichchhavi people has already been referred to. 
Mutual discord, as pointed out by Buddha, Avas 
however the chief danger in these states, and 
the AA^ay ' in which Vaisali was conquered by 
.\jatas‘itru by sowing dissensions among its 
chiefs is probably a typical example of the fate 
which befell many others. 

The Buddhist Texts thus cleavlv establish 
the fact that some states in ancient India possess- 
ed democratic forms of goA'ernment, the most 
notable feature of Avhieh Avas the supreme 
popular assembly, that regularly held its sittings 
at the Santhagara in the capital city. It has 
been noticed above that the Buddha introduced 
the same democratic principles in his church 
government. 'I'he Buddhist Texts naturally dwell 
at greater length upon the latter, and make it 
possible to form a definite idea of the procedure 
by AA'hich the deliberations of these re]igiou.s 
assemblies were guided. Years ago Prof. Olden- 
berg ^ noticed some of the important features of 

* Of. AtthaVathS translated by Tarnonr in J A, 8. R, A'ol. A'll, 
p. 994 ff, f, n 

’ Baddha, p. 349. 
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this procedure. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has since 
treated the subject in a .systematic way, and, 
what is more important, has deduced from it 
valuable information about the constitution of 
non*monarchical states.' Thus he says ; — “ We 

may safely accept the proce- 
Prooednro followed (im.0 followed at the doUbera- 

m the rneciin^R of the 

Supreme Asaembiy in fions of tlic Buddhist Saiimha 

a democratic state. 

as identical with that observed 
by its parent, the political Saiiigha^ in its main 
features,” Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has also 
practically supported this view,’ and laid some 
stress on the argument, originally advanced by 
Mr, Jayaswal, that as the Buddha never stopped 
to explain the technical terms like jnapti, 
pmtijna, they must be held to have been already 
current and fairly well known in his time. 

This argument may, however, be at once 
disposed of. It is generally admitted that the 
Buddhist scriptures w ere not put into writing till 
a considerable perio<i had elapsed since Buddha’s 
death, and as these technical terms must have 
been in constant u.se during this interval, they 
were too well known then to require any specific 
definition. It is not however qfiite accurate to 
say that these terms have never been defined in 
the Buddhist scriptures, for although no logical 
definition has been offered, the term 


' Modern Review, 1913, p. 664 ft. 

’ Carmichael Lectures, First Series, p. 184. 
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and the whole procedure has been fully explained 
on the first occasion w'hen we bear of it, in con- 
nection with the initiation ceremony. 

Thus we learn from Mahavagga, I, 12, that 
originally the pabbajja, and npasampada ordina- 
tions were conferred on a candidate after he 
repeated thrice the well-known formula “ 1 take 
my refuge in the Buddha, I take my refuge 
in the Dhamma, 1 take my refuge in the 
Samgha.” 

Later on, on the occasion of initiating a 
particular Brahman, the Buddha laid down as 
follows (Mahavagga, I, 28); — 

“ I abolish, 0 Bliikkhus, from this day the 
U[)asampada ordination by the three-fold decla- 
ration of taking refuge, which I liad prescribed. 
I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you confer the Upa- 
sampada ordination by a formal act of the Order 
in which the announcement {nafU) is followed 
by three questions. 

And you ought, 0 Bhikkhus, to confer the 
UpasampadS ordination in this way : Let a 
learned competent Bhikkhu proclaim the follow- 
ing mtti Ijefore the Samgha : 

‘ Let the Saraglia, reverend Sirs, hear mo. 
This person N. X. desires to receive the Upa- 

sampada fi*om the venerable N. N If the 

Samgha is ready, let the Samgha confer on N. N. 
the TJpasampada ordination with N. N. as tJpaj- 
jhftya. This is the mtti, 

81 
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‘ Let the Saingha, reverend Sirs, hear me. 
This person N. N. desires to receive the Upasam- 
pada ordination from the Venerable N. N. The 
Samgha confers on N. N. the Upasampada ordi- 
nation with N. N. as Upajjhaya. Let any one 
of the venerable brethren who is in favour of the 
Upasampada ordination of N. N. with N. N. as 
Upajjhaya, be silent, and any one who is not in 
favour of it, speak 

‘ And for the second time I thus speak to you ; 
Let the Samgha, etc. (as before). 

‘ And for the third time I thus speak to you ; 
Let the Samgha, etc. 

N.N. has received the Upasampada ordination 
*’rom the Samgha with N. N. as UpajjhSya. The 
3arijgha is in favour of it, therefore it is silent, 
i^hus I understand,” (S. B. E., XIII, pp. 169- 

it;o.) 

Now this is a full exposition of the procedure, 
and was quite intelligible to everybody even if 
he heard of it for the first time. If Buddha 
merely copied existing institutions and usages 
he might have expressed himself more briefly. 
Then, again, the string of regulations laid down 
in Mahavagga, IX, 3, also shows that the Buddha 
was constructing a whole system of procedure 
and not merely copying it from that of a 
political state. There is nothing, therefore, in 
the method of Buddha’s exposition of the pro- 
cedure, to show, that it was already current, and 
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that he merely adopted it for particular kinds of 
csases arising in hia organisations. The only 
other argument advanced by Mr. Jayaswal in 
support of his theory, is the assumption ‘that 
the Buddhist Brotherhood, the samgha, was 
copied out from the political sanigha, the republic, 
in its constitution.’ But though we may gene- 
rally believe that in forming his church, the 
Buddha was inspired, to a great extent, by the 
highly flourishing democratic states in his neigh- 
bourhood, it u ould be too much to say that he 
deliberately copied anyone of these constitutions 
or accepted anything beyond the general demo- 
cratic principles involved in each of them. 

It would therefore be risky to accept the 
detailed regulations of the Buddhi.st church as 
applicable to the procedure adopted by the 
political assemblies of the great democratic 
states. Nevertheless an historian may study 
them with prolit in order to obtain a general 
view of the stage of development attained by 
the latter. For, when subjected to a careful 
analysis, these regulations unfold to us a 
number of characteristic features w'hich are so 
intimately associated and almost organically 
connected with the workings of popular assem- 
blies that it is difficult, nay, almost impossible, 
to believe that their knowledge was confined 
to only one sphere of life. They are so indis- 
pensable to the successful working of big 
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assemblies, that we may accept it as almost 
certain, that had they been known in one sphere 
of life they were sure to be imitated in others. 
Thus when we read in Chullavagga, IV. II. 19 ff. 
how a matter could be referred by the assembly 
to a committee we may be almost sure that the 
w'ell-known modern system of expediting busi- 
ness by referring complicated questions to 
committees was not unknown to the ancient 
Indian assemblies, religious or political. For 
this feature is so essentially necessary for the 
successful working of an assembly, and its utility 
so obvious even to the common mind, that 
w'hether it had originated in the church or in a 
political assembly, it was sure to have been 
copied by the one from the other. Arguing on 
similar lines the following important features of 
the popular assembly of a democratic state may 
be gathered from the I’cgulations relating to 
procedure laid down in the Buddhist scrip- 
tures.' 

(ff) Definite rules were laid down regarding 
the form of moving resolutions in the assembly. 
(For instances in Buddhist church of. Chulla- 
vagga, IV. II. 2 j XI. 1. 4). 

(6) There was a rule of quorum (Mahavagga, 
[X. 3. 2). 

(c) In case ofa difference of opinion, the 
sense of the assembly was determined by the 

' Cf. Mr, Jftyagwal’8 article iu Moderu Review, 1913, p. 664 ff, 
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votes of the raaiority. There were 2 >rescribed 
methods for counting the votes, and voting by 
ballot was not unknown. (Chullavagga, lA''. 9 ; 
IV. 14. 26). 

{d) Complicated matters were referred to 
tlie committees, and if they were unable to come 
to any decision, the matter was referred back to 
the assembly. (Chullavagga, IV. 14. 24). 

{e) Definite rules seem to have been laid 
down regarding such matters as votes of absentees 
(Mahavagga, IX. 3. 5-6) ; and subsequent 
legalisation of acts done by an illegally consti- 
tuted assembly (Chullavagga, XII. 1. 10), 


§ 4 

Next to the Buddhist Literature, the writ- 
ings of the Greeks may be 

riio ovidenOB ot ^ •' 

(Jreek writers on tho looked UpOIl aS the lUOSt im- 
ropubjioaii and oli^ar- ^ 

chic states in ancioui portaut sourcc of information 

india, 

• regarding the subject under 
review. They clearly demonstrate the existence 
of the non-monarchical forms of Government, 
both aristocratic and democratic, at the end of 
the fourth century B. C. when the great Maurya 
Empire was in the making. Megasthenes lived 
for some time in India and as a Greek 
politician must be presumed to have possessed 
definite knowledge regarding the distinction 
between aristocratic and democratic forms of 
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government. We ought not therefore to hesitate 
to accept bis statement, that ‘ most of the cities 
in his time adopted the democratic form of 
government’ (McCrindle’s Translation, p. 40). 
It is in the light of this remark that we ought 
to explain his other statements that, “the 
Maltecorae, Singhae (and other tribes) are free 
and have no kings ” [Ibid, pp. 143-144),” and 
also that “ those who live near the sea have no 
kings” {Ibid, p, 166). Fick, however, denies 
that there wore I'epublican states in the days of 
Megasthenes. In his opinion, what the Greek 
author really meant was simply the fact, that 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a great 
kingdom like Magadha, some towns or small 
states preserved their independent existence, and 
not that their form of government diflei’ed 
radically from that of a kidgdom.' T am unable 
to endorse Mr. Fick’s opinion, as he adduces no 
reason for the same, and specially in view of the 
fact that a Greek politician is hardly likely to 
commit mistakes regarding such familiar institu* 
tions as democratic and aristocratic forms of 
government. Besides, Megasthenes’ account is 
corroborated by the statements of other Greek 
writers. Thus Arrian tells us that a republic 
was thrice established in India before the time 
of Sandrocottos,- It is true that the Greeks 

‘ FioV, p, IX), 

• .Arrian’s Indikn, tmuslaled by MoOrindle, p. 2t»3. 
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oould not possibly have any anihentic knowledge 
of these events, but even a tradition of this 
character, current among the Indians, would go 
a great way towards proving our point. Then, 
Arrian categorically asserts, with reference to the 
class of officers called Superintendents that ‘ they 
report everything to the king where the people 
have a king and to the magistrates where the 
people are self- governed.” There can be no 
question that here Arrian contrasts the kingdoms 
with non-nionarchical states. 

Again Quintus Curtins refers to the ‘ Sabarcae’ 
as ‘ a powerful Indian tribe where the form of 
government was democratic and not regal. An 
idea of the extent and resources of this demo- 
cratic state may be formed from the fact that i1 
possessed an army consisting of 60,000 foot, 
6,000 cavalry and oOO chariots. When Alexander 
marched against tliera they elected three gene- 
rals, a fact quite in keeping with their form of 
government. It must also be noted that here 
the question is not of a city-state, for we are 
told that the bank of the Indus was ‘ most thick- 
ly studded with their tillages.' 

The Greek Avritera also prove the existence 
of states ruled by oligarchy. Thu,s Arrian’s 
Anabasis leaves no doubt that the city-state of 

‘ [bid, p. 212. 

“ MoCrindle, p. 252. Diodorus also says of the Sambastai (who ar® 
identified by eomo with the Sabarcae) that ' they dwelt in cities in 
which the democratic form of Ooremrnent jnerailed ' (Ibid, p. 292). 
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Nysa had an oligarchical form of government, 
its governing body having consisted of a presi- 
dent and 300 members of the aristocracy. For 
we are told that “ when Alexander came to Nysa, 
the Nysaians sent out to him their President 
whose name was Akouphis, and along with him 
thirty deputies of their most eminent citizens,” 
We further hear that Alexander “confirmed 
the inhabitants of Nysa in the enjoyment of 
their freedom and their own laws ; and when he 
enquired about their laws he praised them 
because the government of their state was in the 
hands of the aristocracy. He moreover requested 

them to send with him 100 of their best men 

selected from the governing body, which con- 
sisted of three hundred members,”' 

Again Arrian remarks, “It was reported 
that the countrv beyond the Hyphasis was ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and that the inhabitants were 
good agriculturi,sts, brav^c in war, and living 
under an excellent system of internal govern- 
ment ; for the multitude was governed by the 
aristocracy, who exercised their authority with 
justice and moderation.”- Strabo also records 
a tradition, about the same country, that there 
is “ an aristocratical form of government consist- 
ing of five thousand councillors, each of whom 
furnishes the state with an elephant.”' 


Mi'Crindle, pp. 79-81. ' MoCriudlo, p, 121. 

* Megasthones—lndioa, p, 67. 
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The Greek writers also mention various otlier 
tribes such as the Malloi, Oxydrakai, Xathroi, 
Adraistai, etc., who seem to have lived under a 
non monarchical constitution, either aristocratic 
or republican. It is also a noticeable fact that 
the majority of the Indian states with which 
Alexander came into contact belonged to this 
category. It may be safely inferred, therefore, 
that in the 4th century B.C. the non-monarchical 
form of government was more prevalent in the 
Punjab than the monarchical constitution. 


§ 

A fitting commentary to the accounts of the 
Greek writers about the non- 

non.jiianarchicnii'tatcs monarchical states of the Ith 
in Artimfuibuu. Century B.C. is furnished by 

the Artha^^stra of Kautilya, the celebrated 
minister of the founder of the Maurya Empire. 

Kautilya devotes a whole chapter (Bk. XI, 
Chapter I) ou ‘ corporations ’ and divides them 
into two classes ; — 

I ” (p. 376.) 

Thus the first clas.s consisted of the Kshatriya 
guilds which followed trade, agriculture and 
military profession. These have already been 
38 
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discussed in connection with the guilds. It may 
only be noted here that it appears from Kantilya’s 
tenor of writings that they had sometimes an 
independent political career. 

The other class of corporations was that of 
the Lichchhivikas, Vjijikas, Mallakas, Madrakas, 
Kukuras, Kurus and Panchalas who made use 
of the epithet of king {raja)} 

The statement that the Lichchhivikas make 
use of the epithet of raja is corroborated, as we 
have seen above, by the Buddhist literature. 
The Arthasastra merely proves that the Lich- 
chhavis survived the attacks of Ajatasatru and 
that their democratic constitution existed at 
least up to the end of the fourth or the begin- 
ning of the third century B.C. I have already 
given some account of the constitution of the 


' Thr word ‘ is oue of coosiderahlp difficulty, 

■ ’ wiay 1 h‘ conijiured with such expression as ' ’ in 

r.g., Baghnrarrisa, 111.35 ^ and tran- 

slated as “ epiOict, or title (including rank if) of a king,” But the 
ordinary meaning of ‘ ’ is Iiardly suitable here. Time Sliama- 

sastry's traiJSlation ; ” The corjiorations ....live by the title of a rSJa’’ 

offers no moaning : for how can one possibly live by a title 'f In V. 6. 
Apte’s Sanskrit DicUoiinry ‘ to make use of ' is given as one of the 
meanings of the root and the following is quoted from Mbh, 

in support of it This meanini^ 

18 quite suitable to both the exjircssioDs above. In the passage of 
Mbh. the implied force'of is that the jxietB not only inalco use 

of ‘ Bhffraia ’ but also derive mateiuale for their books from it. It may 
be held, therefore, that in the present case also the Lichchhivikas not 
only made use of the epithet of king but this supplied the matenal or 
the etflonce of thoir corporate existencca 
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Liclichhavis, and it may be presumed that it did 
uot alter much at the time of Kautilya, and 
that the constitution of the other corporations 
mentioned by him belonged to the same type. 
He does not give us much information on this 
point but the little that he says is fully compa- 
tible with this view of the case. 

Thus it is evident from the following passage 
that there was a general assembly of the corpo- 
ration, and that the executive officers (calletl 
Mnkhjus) were subordinate to it. 

^ 

udit- 

ir?!— ^ wfd^’ ^T- 

Here we must presume a general assembly 
of the corporations, for cannot mean any- 
thing but ‘ in the midst of the assembly.’ As 
the assembly had the right of hearing complaints 
against, and punishing, the '■ Mukhijas^ they 
must lie held to have been subordinate to it. 

R. Shamasastry has translated the word 
‘ Mtikhjfa ’ as the chief of a corporation (pp. 457, 
458). Tliis may be taken to imply the existence 
of a supreme chief, but I do nut find any autho- 
rity for this view. That there were several 
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‘ Mukhyas ’ is quite clear from such expressions 
as “ ” (p- 377), “ 

fiRmrar 55 ^ (p- *79). 

Mukhyas should therefore be taken as ‘ execu- 
tive officers.’ 

The members of the iissembly were called 
rajas. This not only follows from the word 
‘ ’ but also from such expressions 

as “ ” Evidently one 

could be imprisoned or rejected (lit. thrown away, 
i. €., probably exiled) only by the orders of the 
assembly. Hence ‘ ?T5fai^ ’ would denote the 
members of the assembly or in other words each 
of them had the epithet ‘ rfsf ’ or king. The 
democratic nature of the constitution is well 
hinted at by Kautilya in the following passage. 

fmi: 1 

II (p. 379.) 

Thus the ‘ ’ was to i)ursue that course of 

action which was approved by the members of 
the ^ 1 

The list of corporations given above is indeed 
suggestive. It includes Vrijikas, Lichchhivikas 
and Mallakas in the east, the Kurus and Pancha- 
las in the centre, the Madrakas in the north-west 
and the Kukuras in the south-west, of northern 
India. This shows that at the beginning of the 
Maurya period, the whole of northern India 
was studded with these democratic states. That 
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thoy possessed considerable power is admitted 
by Kautilya himself when he says that to a king 
the acquisition of the help of corporations is 
better than the acquisition of au army, a friend 
or profits. Kautilya thus corroborates and 
supplements the accounts of the Greek writers 
whose picture of India, it may be noted, refers 
exactly to the same period. 

The onward march of imperialism was, how- 
ever, destined to make a clean sweep of all these 
centres of corporate political activities, and the 
way was paved by the unscrupulous doctrines 
of the Machiavellian minister of tlie founder 
of the great Maurya empire. The existence of 
independent democratic states seemed ineom- 
patibie with his conception of empire, and the 
great minister set himself to the task of under- 
mining their power by any means fair or foul. 

Any one who reads the chapter on ‘ Saiiigha ’ 
in Kautilya’s Arthas'astra is sure to be struck 
with the stern resolve and the 

The iiuporiatiBiii ol i i . 

Kautiiyn and its stcady aud persistent eiiorts 

(lisaBtrous effects uii , iij t« 

the uon-niouarchiuil Witll WhlCfl llG prOC00Cl6Cl tO llis 

task. Ills political insight 
could not fail to grasp the cardinal fact that was 
hinted at by Gautama Buddha, viz., ‘ that the 
essence of the strength of a corporation lies in 
the unity among its members,’ and all his 
practical statesmanship, and the truly remark- 
abfe power of inventing ingenious devices was 
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employed for the one end of sowing dissensions 
among these corporations. Thus he lays down 
the cardinal doctrine that “spies, gaining access 
to all these corporations and finding out jealousy, 
hatred and other causes of quarrel among them, 
should sow the seeds of a well-planned dissen- 
sion among them.” The spies employed, and 
the ways and means adopted by them, were to 
be of various kinds. They should incite mutual 
hatred by telling one in secret “ this man decries 
you ” ; under the guise of teachers they should 
cause mutual enmity on occasions of disputa- 
tions about certain points of science, arts, 
gambling or sports ; ‘ the fiery spies ’ should occa- 
sion quarrel among the leaders of corporations 
by praising inferior leaders in taverns and 
theatres; and all the while the unblushing 
autocrat was to secretly help the inferior party 
with men and money and set them against the 
superior party. Nay, more; the Brahmin minister 
of Chandraguptci did not hesitate to recommend 
the free use of wine and women to achieve 
his purpose. Thus, ‘ on occasions of any affray 
spies under the guise of vintners 
should, under the plea of the birth of a son, of 
marriage or of the dcAth of a man, distribute as 
toast hundreds of vessels of liquor 

adulterated with the juice of ‘ madana ’ plant. 
Women endowed with bewitching youth and 
beauty may be exhibited to excite love in the 
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minds of the chief of corporations, and then hr 
causing the woman to go to another person or 
by pretending that another person has violently 
©irriod her oh, they may bring about quarrel 
among those wlio love that woman ; in the 
ensuing affray the fiery spies may kill one cf 
them and declare “Thus has he been killed in 
consequence of his love.” I pass by the other 
devices which are suggested to achieve a man’s 
ruin by alluring him with feminine beauty but 
there is one which is too reniarkalde to he left 
unnoticed. It is suggested that a mendicant- 
woman — a spy — should tell a chief who is fond 
of his wife, “ this (another) chief, proud of his 

youth, has sent me to entice your wife secret 

steps should he taken against him.” The conse- 
quence of course is obvious. 


§ t* 

It was by these and similar means that 
Kautilya sought to achieve his grand ideal, vk., 
‘that his master should live as 
the only monarch of all the 
iwporiaiism of Kauti- corporations ’ (p. 879). The 

ideal was possibly realised to a 
great extent, for we have no positive evidence 
of the existence of these mighty corporations 
during the period of the Mauryas, . The corpo- 
rate spirit to which they ow^ their existence 
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w4s, however, too deeply rooted in the soil to 
die merely at the fiat of an imperial master. 
With the downfall of the strong centralised 
government (istablished by the prowess of 
Chandragupta and the genius of Chanakya, the 
independent political corporations reared up 
their heads again, and some of them attained the 
highest pitch of greatness and glory. Numisma- 
tic evidences prove that the Yaudheyas, the 
Malavas, the Vrishnis, the Arjunayanas, the 
Audumbaras and the Kunindas had established 
their independence during the century that 
followed the overthrow of the Maurya empire. 
It is true that we no longer hear of the 
Lichchhivikas, the Vrijikas, the Kurus and the 
Panchalas as forming republican states, but 
their r61e is played by the Malavas, the 
Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas and others. So 
true is it that the individual dies but the spirit 
survives ! It is a remarkable fact that the 
republican states in the neighbourhood of 
Magadha vanish for over. One alone, the 
Lichchhavis, indeed appears again in history, but 
then they lived in Nepal under a monarchical 
form of government. The theories of Kautilya 
thus seem to have been carried into practice 
with a completeness that is truly surprising. 
Political ideas, however, underwent a great 
change in the succeeding period. The ideas 
which inspired the writings of Kautilya seemed 
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out of date when India had drunk deeply into 
imperialism for a few centuries. Political schools 
arose, outside the sphere of influence of Kaufilya, 
which evinced as much solicitude for the M'el- 
fare, prosperity and continued existence of these 
republican states as the latter had done for their 
ruin and destruction. A fair specimen of their 
writings has been preserved in section 107 of the 
Santiparva of Mahabharata.' 

To Mr. K. P. Jayaswal belongs the credit of 
furnishing the right interpretation of the passage 
and explaining its bearing up- 

New political ttieo- ^ ~ ° Ai- 
ries favouring tlio exis- on the republican states of 

tonoo of noii-monarciii- • , t t tt ti 

cal states, ancient India. He did not, 

however, notice that it ushered 
in a new epoch of political thought which was 
a re-action against that represented by the school 
of Kaufilya. It is but seldom tliat we can trace 
the successive stages in the evolution of political 
ideals of ancient India and the few instances 
in which we are in a position to do so becomes 
therefore invested with a special degree of 


' It is difficalt to dotcrmine, even ap))roximatoly, the dates of the 
various portions of the ^reat Epic. In tho present cose, however, the 
task beoomoB comparativoly easier as we have independent internal 
evidence to show that this portion of MababhSratu is later in point of 
time than Kau^ilya’s chapter on Corporatio^. It is evident, from 
Pini^i's use of the term, that ‘ Saoigha ’ was at first used to denote 
all corporations. Later on, the term was monopolised by the Buddhist 
religious community, and as tho coins show, the term ‘ ' was 

almost exclusively employed by tho po8t*Mauryan political corporations. 
Now Kantilya uses only the term Samgha to denote corporation while 
'ga^a * alone is used in §107 of Sdntfparva. This seems to me to give 
rise to a strong presumption in favour of the priority of the chapter in 
Artha^tra to the corresponding one in Mahflbblrata. 

33 
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importance. In the case of the independent 
political corporations, we have seen how the 
great Gautama Buddha looked upon them with 
favour and how they flourished in his days. 
But the growing imperialism of Magadha could 
ill brook their existence, and already in the 
days of Gautama Buddha, the minister of Ajata- 
^tru was paving the Avay for the ruin and 
destruction of one of the most important of 
them. The un.scrupulous Avays in which he 
sowed the seeds of dissension among the Vajjians 
are narrated in detail in the Atthakatha * and 
may be looked upon as but practical illustration 
of the views of that school of politics Avhich 
found its great exponent in Kautilya. The 
theory and practice Avorked side by side, with 
the result that a clean sweep was made of these 
political Samghas with the expansion of the 
Maurya Empire. In the home provinces of the 
Mauryas the destruction nras so complete that 
we never hoar of any political corporation in 
ages to come. The spirit, however, which gave 
birth to these political corporations AA'^as slow to 
die. This is proved, first by a new school of 
political thought AA'hich favoured the growth 
and development of the political Samghas and 
secondly by the appearance of a number of them 
as soon as the strong hands of the Mauryas were 
withdrawn. 

‘ Traiialated by Turnonr in J. A. S. B., VII, p. 994, f.n. 
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The section 107 of Santiparva may be looked 
upon as representing this new 
school of political thought. 
In view of the importance of 
the subject I reproduce the 
important passage and add a free translation of 
the same. 


A remarkable diseer- 
tatiun in Uahabharata 
on non-monaroliical 
states and the condi- 
tions of their welfare. 


»n5T5IT irfnJWt IKH 

2raT w; ^ wirn i 

f% I 

wfh: H*:il 

^ % W? HIW BAH 

»n!PiT ^ ^ ?tot i 

sirrf^ ii?eii 

’ in? II 

fvntnn i 

ftnn', fqiTsro: ^ h?^n 


* The Calcutta Edition has ' s( fipiTfipfl.” 

This does not offer any satisfactory meaning. 
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?rerRi ^rara^ftTN w. ^ ik«ii 
«^?praq\^; I 

^BTSIBTP. ‘ I 

ii?^« 

^iqiwg UTWi: i 

q«rTq^l irfhqs^P^ JpJlfmT: ii^'Sii 

5m»[ f2Rqs«'9 m5[ ^?T I 

inr»3!Tt firqyaw ii?«:h 

’qTT«wf5rqT%l ’q I 

>nJiT: Mt<£L« 

RTtn^ ^j?T5r w^^rr?m fw^q*tw*l i 

WT’RW. ^ ll’un sm 11^ 0 II 

^15^^ wst: ^n^qTT»iT: i 
W^TWI^ R 11^ I II 

wt^ »TO qfw q>a; i 
^qwf^qsi ^rat ^I'nm vf5c?Rmw w^^n 
nwini^rfq^T^i^ ^pirg^T: irqr^a: i 
^?iT^T ^T^mr v$^'^ ^ qrf^^q 
i^^qiniifF: ^TTOifwawm i 

5T »n?n: ^«'ff5?r WTrr rbii 

qfrSr *TOfYfT ftiqr; ii^hb 


‘ Kcad I 
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fvw Ti^^ETwr i 

fsm: ajrrSi: iR'Qb 

«if^ simi: i 

ift?r^ *TT5f ii^'^ii 

VrwPrJT' W T^*r«R W2RT I 

^TTWIiR^ W ^5[ ^fs! awf?! IR£.II 

^areiTTi ^Hiarftf ’SJnasn?^ i 

V*yl«« siTfWUTas^ ?!KRTWW?^ U^oil 

31T3TT ^ ^SSJi: isw ^%ST I 

if ffIT ^ m H®T: IR?H 

q?T®TT^ fireq®^ ftgfiRTqri: i 
?raTHl ^^^rfirniTsiT ainr* w^?!; ir^ii 

Yudhisthira said “ I wish to hear, 0 the 
most enlightened one, the course of conduct 
(af^) of the ganas (6) ; how tlie ganas prosper 
and are not torn by dissensions, conquer the 
enemies and acquire allies (7). The destruction 
of the ganas is primarily caused by dissensions 
and, in my opinion, it is very difficult to keep 
secret the counsels of many (8). So I would 
like, O oppressor of enemies ! to hear in detail 
everything (about them), and specially tell 
me O Bharat ! how they may not be torn by 
dissensions (9). Bhishma said “ O king, the best 
of Bbaratas ! among the gaiias, the kulas, and 
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the kings, ambition and want of toleration lead 
to hostilities (10). For when one is seized with 
ambition he becomes intolerant and bad spirit 
is created between two such (persons) (11). 
Mutual troubles are caused by spies, counsels 
(H?B) and military force, the triple method of 
sarna (conciliation), dana (gift) and blieda (dissen- 
sion), and by means of threatening with the loss 
of men and money (12). It is by means of these 
measures that the ganas, the essence of whose 
existence is unity, are torn into factions and 
being disunited and dispirited, succumb to the 
enemy through fear (13). Disunion brings ruin 
upon the ganas; disunited, they fall an easy 
prey to the enemies ; so they should always put 
forth their efforts in unison (M). Money can be 
acquired if the ganas ' combine their strength 
and efforts ; and when they live in unity exter- 
nal powers also make alliance with them (16). 
"Wise men praise those wlio are willing to listen 
to each other’s advice ; those who give up selfish 
interests acquire happiness in all respects (16). 
The best of gapas becomes prosperous by ap- 
pointing pious men, by laying down rules for the 
administration according to sastras, by observing 
them properly (17), by chastising (even) sons 
and brothers, by always instructing them, and by 

* It is doubtful whether the unity recommended ifi that of 
several gaijtas, in the nature of a confederation, or merely the ooity 
of the mombors of a aiugio 
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accepting them when they are rendered submis- 
sive (to authorities) (18). Prosperous, again, are 
those ganas that always devote their attention to 
the organisation of spies and counsels and the 
accumulation of treasure (19). O king 1 the 
ganas that pay due respect to the wise, the valor- 
ous, the active, and the men of steady efforts in 
business, acquire prosperity (20). The ganas 
that are strong in resources, brave, expert in the 
use of arms and well-versed in the sdstras rescue 
the bewildered in times of grave danger (21). 
O the best of Bharatas ! anger, dissension, fear, 
chastisement, causing torture and punishment, 
and lastly murder, immediately bring the gaqas 
within the clutches of the enemy (22). So the 
gana leaders (vmngwO should be respected, as 
• the worldly affairs (of the ganas) depend to a 
great extent upon them, O king ! (23). 0 op- 

pressor of enemies ! the spy (department) and 
the secrecy of counsels (should be left) to the 
chiefs, for it is not fit that the entire body of 
the gana should hear those secret matters (24). 
The chiefs of gana should carry out together, 
in secret, works leading to the prosperity of the 
gana (25), otherwise ‘ the wealth of the gana 
decays and it meets with danger (26). If, 
disunited, every one severally tries to act up to 
his own capacity, they are to be at once checked 

’ I am unable to explain the phrase ‘‘ TO'lFSrej ftlTOJ ” 

occurrinR in this connection in the text. 
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chiefly by the learned (27). Quarrels in 
families, ignored by the old men of the family, 
destroy the ‘ gotras ’ and thereby create dissen- 
sion among the ganas (28). It is the internal 
danger 0 Rajan ! that is chiefly to be guarded 
against ; the external danger is not of much 
importance, but the internal danger immediately 
saps the very foundation (29). If through sudden 
anger, passion, or natural ambition, (the members) 
do not speak to one another, although similar 
in caste and family,— that is a sure sign of defeat 
(30-31). The ganas are torn asunder by the 
enemies, not by exertion, intellect or tempting 
them with beauty, but by creating dissensions 
and ottering bribes ; so it is said that unity is 
the chief refuge of the ganas (31-32), 

The new school thus appears to possess genuine 
sympathy for these political 

Easence of tlin toacli- , . .ni , , .ii 

inga of the HOW school covporations. The Contrast With 
the school of Kautilya is indeed 
a striking one. Instead of suggesting dubious 
devices by which ruin may be brought upon the 
‘ gaijas,’ it offers healthy recommendations for 
avoiding those pitfalls and dangers to which 
they are peculiarly liable. It is never tired 
of drawing particular attention to the evil 
consequences of disunion and dissensions which 
have been the eternal danger of this popular 
form of government, and recommends forbear- 
ance and toleration as proper remedies against 
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tiaem. Another drawback in the popular system 
was the difficulty of maintaining secrecy in 
counsel. In order to remove this defect they 
suggest the formation of something like a small 
cabinet which alone would deal with matters 
requiring secret deliberation. We can very well 
believe that this suggestion was based upon 
actnal examples and that the more important 
of the existing ‘ ganas ’ already possessed this 
cabinet system of government. Among other 
things, the establishment of a good system of 
laws and their strict enforcement, impartial 
administration of justice to all, including sons 
and brothers, organisation of the spy system, 
gradual accumulation of funds in the treasury, 
and proper respect to the more important persons 
— ^these are looked upon as tending to the 
prosperity of the ‘ gaijias.’ In general, the inter- 
nal danger is looked upon as more serious than 
the external one, and it was generally believed 
that if there were no dissensions within, they 
were a match for any powerful enemy. This 
idea, it will be remembered, is as old as the time 
of Gautama Buddha, and was beautifully illus- 
trated in the case of Ajatasatru’s conquest of 
Vai^li. Even such a powerful king as Ajatasatru 
did not venture to attack the Vajjians till he had 
sent his minister as a spy and created mutual 
distrust and dissensions among them by his 
agency. The new political school seems also to 
8 ^ 
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recommend a close unity among the different 
ga^as. It was probably hoped that such con- 
federation of ganas would be in a better position 
to fight against their powerful enemies. 

Other passages in Mahabharata show equal 
solicitude for the prosperity of political ga^ia or 
sanigha. The ‘ old legend of Vasudeva and 
Narada ’ recited to Yudhisbtbir by Bhishma 
(Santiparva, Ch. 81) is an instance to the point. 
Vasudeva relates to Narada the difficulties that 
have arisen in the affairs of the confederacy 
(samgha) composed of the Andhakas, Vrish^is, 
Kukuras and Bhojas. The principal difficulty 
seems to have been the division of the leading 
men into a number of irreconcileahle groups 
accompanied by mutual animosity and recrimi- 
nations. Narada tells Krishna in reply that the 
real remedy does not consist in violent measures 
hut in a policy of conciliation. 

“ spW’Sf I 

The idea is further developed in reply to 
Krishna’s question about the ‘ nsrraHtR’W ’ : — 

“^nRns^T^' i 
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i 

»Tn:?RtfT^r i 

n^: i^r^t HR* IS^ IR8 

S!TH: HITHT %«ra I 

HHT at HTO HT^l 1^ 

The last verse cle-arly refers to the constitu- 
tion as a Samgha. We get some details of it in 
Sahhaparva, Ch. 14 We are told that it consisted 
of 18 kulas and 18,000 brethren, i.e., probably 
adult male members. Reference is also made to 
Bhoja-rajanya-hriddhais^ and this seems to imply 
that there was an Executive Council of which 
these were members. In the passage quoted 
above, Krishpa, the leader of the Samgha, is 
asked to appease all parties by tactful manage- 
ment. It is emphasised that ‘ disunion ’ is the 
root cause of the ruin of the Somghaa and 
Krishna is specially reminded to beware of it. 
The use of the word ‘ Samgha ’ denotes that the 
episode is really a piece of ^Wfl*!* (V. 2) 

as Bhisma describes it to be. 

As the school of Kautilya brought ruin 
upon the political Samghas, it is but natural that 
the new school of political thought should 
be accompanied by their revival. The Maha- 
bhSrata itself refers to quite a number of 

‘ C/. SabhSparva, Ch. XIV, vereeg 26, 82, 85, 66, and 66. 
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Revival of non- 
monarofaical state. 


n6n*inonarchical clans such as the Kii^tas, the 
Daradas, the Audumbaras, 
the Faradas, the Bahlikas, the 
^ibis, the Trigarttas, the 
Yaudheyas, the Kekayas, the Ambashthas, 
the Kshudrakas, the Malavaa, the Pauijdras, 
the Ahgaa and the VaAgas.* They are called 
krenimanta and ^aatradharin, and these phrases 
may be compared to the Kshatriya-sreni of 
Kaufilya and the Ayudha-jlvi-sangha of Papini, 
to which, it may be noted, one of the above 
tribes, viz., the Yaudheyss, is expressly declared 
to belong. As to the Bahlikas, we are told 
elsewhere in MahabhSrata,* that ‘ the BAhlika 
heroes were all rdjaa.' This again reminds us of 
the phrase raja-^abd-opajlvi in Kaufilya’s Attha- 
^tra, to which reference has been made above, 
as well as of the fact, mentioned in the Jatakas, 
that the Lichchhavis were all called rajas. 
Bieference is also made to other tribal organisa* 
tions, such as Anartta, Kalakutas, Kulindas* 
etc., although there is no express mention of 
their form of government. 


It is difficult to assign these tribal states to 

Shortly ofter the historical period 

downfiiiioftheMaury» simply on the authoritv of 

empire. * ^ 

MahAbhArata. But here the 


* Ibid, Ch. LIT., vorses 13.16. ’ Ibid, verso 17. 

* Hid, Ch. XXXIA'^, verae 18. “ BSh it 1^3. eh a.SjfMre fSrS 

««n’va ci-o te.” * Ch. XXVI ; 21-4. 
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numismatic evidence pomes to our help and 
definitely proves the existence of a number of 
political Sanghas, including a good many of those 
mentioned above, shortly after the downfall of 
the Maurya empire. A short historical note on 
each of these is given below. 

1. The Ymidheyas : — As already noticed 
above, they formed an 

monarcfaioal states. ^ ’ in the days of Panini. 

Our knowledge about them is 
derived from coins and inscriptions. The earliest 
class of their coins dates, according to Cunning- 
ham,* from about the first century B. C. Rapson^ 
agrees with him and refers them to about 100 
B. C. and V. Smith® is of the same opinion. The 
legend on the coin is “ Yaudheyatm ” and this 
has been changed into the next class of coins as 
“ Yaudheya-gam^ya j<tya,.*' An idea of the 
power and resources of the Yaudheyas may be 
formed from the phrase in the Girnar Inscription, 

“of the Yaudheyas, rendered proud by having 
manifested their title of heroes among all Ksha- 
triyas.”* Such praises, coming from an enemy, 
are indeed of great significance and lend some 
weight to the claim of the Yaudheyas themselves 
‘ that they possessed the secret charm of winning 

■ 0. A. I. p. 76. * B. Ic. p. 18. ’ V. p, 186. 

• Ep. Ind. VIII. pp. 44-47. 
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victories.’ ' Rudradaman boasts in the Girnar 
Inscription of ‘ having rooted out the Yaudheyas,’ 
but coins and inscriptions prove that they survived 
the shock and existed as a powerful political 
factor down at least to the end of the fourth 
century A. D. The name of the Yaudheyas 
occurs in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta as one of the tribes that “ gave 
all kinds of taxes, obeyed orders and performed 
obeisances ” to the great Gupta Emperor.^ But 
it is quite clear from the context of the inscrip- 
tion that the state of tlie Yaudheyas did not 
form part of the territory directly administered 
by the Guptas but was something like a frontier 
kingdom owing allegiance and paying taxes to 
theni.^ 

The locality under the sway of the Yaudheyas 
may be determined from their coins and inscrip- 
tions. One of their in.scriptions was found at 
Bijayagadh in the Bharatpur state and their 
clay seals were found at Sonait near Ludhiana. 
Their coins were found at Behat near Shaharan- 
pur,* “ to the west of the Satlej, in Depalpur, 
Satgarha, Ajudhan, Kahror, and Multan, and to 

* This appears from the iegcnil on a large clay seal discovered by 
Mr. Can- Stephen near Ludhiana (Proc. A.. 8. B , 1884, pp. 138-9) 

l” 

. ‘ 0. 1. 1. Ill, p. 14. 

* Fleet had some doubts on this point (Ziid, note 1) bat sef, Sylvain 
Levi-Le Nepal, Vol. II, pp. 115.16. 

* Pringep’s Essays, pL IV, 11-12. 
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the eastward in Bhatner, Abhor, Sirsa, Hansi, 
Panipat and Sonpat.”^ The coins of the Yaudheyas 
are generally found in the Eastern Punjab and 
all over the country between Satlej and Jamuna 
rivers. Two large finds were made at Sonpath 
between Delhi and Karnal,^ four coins were 
obtained in the Kangra District “ and a great 
many at a place called Jogadheri in the Eastern 
Punjab.* The evidence of the find-spots of 
coins regarding the locality of the tribe that 
issued them is not entirely satisfactory. Still 
we may regard the find-spots of coins as roughly 
indicating the territories of the ruling tribe 
if the conclusion is not against general pro- 
bability nor contradicted by proved facts. In 
the present case the find-spots of coins, joined to 
the evidence of clay seals and inscriptions, seem 
to indicate that the Yaudheya territory comprised 
an area that may be roughly defined as being 
bounded on the west by a line from Bhawalpur 
along the Satlej and the Beas up to Kangra, on 
the north-east by a straight line drawn from 
Kangra to Shaharanpur, on the east by a line 
drawn from Shaharanpur ria Panipath and 
Sonpath to Bharatpur, and on the south by a 
line drawn from Bhawalpur via Suratgarh, 
Bhatner and Sirsa, to Bharatpur. 

It may be noted that the location of the 


■ C. A. I., p. 77. 
“ Ibid, p. 79. 


« Ibid, p. 76. 

‘ V. Cat., p. 163. 
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Yaudhcyas in this area is in entire agreement 
with the position assigned to them in the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription, between the Madras 
on the one hand and the Malavas and Arjunayanas 
on the other. It must not of course be at once 
inferred that throughout the period of their 
political existence the Yaudheyas exercised sway 
over this vast extent of territory. The area 
probably represents the greatest extension of 
their power. 

II. The Malavas . — According to the inter- 
pretation of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar Panini refers 
to the Malavas as living by the profession of arms 
in the Punjab.’ They may be identical with 
the Malloi tribe conquered by Alexander. 
About six thousand coins of the Malavas were 
discovered at an ancient site near the modern 
town of Nagar, situated within the territory of 
the Raja of UniySra, who is a tributary of the 
Maharaja of Jaypur.- The coins have the 
legends “ Mala vah^a jaya,” “Malavanam jaya” 
and “Malava ganasya jaya.” Some of the 
coins bear names like Mapaya, Majupa, Magajasa, 
etc., which are generally taken as the names of 
chiefs of the Malava tribe. It is not known 
with certainty whether the Mslavas who issued 
these coins were identical with or allied to the 
tribe of the same name in the Punjab mentioned 
by Pacini. 


1. X., 1913, p. 200. 


' Arch. Bor., Rep. VI, p. 162. 
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There is some difference of opinion regarding 
the antiquity of these coins. Both Carlle/le and 
Cunningham ‘ referred the earliest of these coins 
to about 250 B. C., but Rapson and V. Smith 
bring this limit lower down to 150 B. 0.“ The 
latter view seems to be incontestable so far at 
least as the published coins ai*e concerned, for it 
is certain that none of them contains legends of 
80 early a date as the Asokan period. 

Ushavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana, 
boasts in one of his Nasik Inscriptions of having 
defeated the Malayas. Numerous West Indian 
Inscriptions prove that and ‘ va ’ are often 
interchanged in Prakrit. Hence it has been 
conjectured that the Malayas are identical with 
the Malavas.^ In the present instance the cir- 
cumstance that Ushavadata Avent to the 
Pushkara lakes, after his victory over the 
Malayas, lends considerable vA^eight to the pro- 
posed identity, for the lakes are quite near to 
Nagara, the settlement of the Malavas as deter- 
mined from their coins. 

Ushavadata says in his inscri{)tion : “And by 
the order of the lord I went to relieve the 
chief of the U ttaraabhadras Avho was besieged 
for the rainy sea.son by the Malayas, and the 
Malayas fled, as it AA'^ere, at the sound (of my 


' Ibid, p. 182. 

“ V. Oat., p. 162. ’ Lud., No. 1131. 

* Bombay Gazeteei, I, p. 28; Rapson — Andlira Coins, p. Ivi. 
35 
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approach), and were made prisoners by the 
Uttamabhadras.”* It thus appears that like the 
Yaudheyas, the Malavas too were at enmity 
with the Scythian hordes that invaded their 
neishbourin:? country at the end of the first 
century A. D. and established a principality 
under their leader Naliapana. It might be 
naturally supposed that Nahapana was the 
aggressor, but the reverse seems to he the case 
as the Malayas attacked the Uttamabhadras, 
probably a feudatory tribe of Nahapana, before 
their side was taken up by the Scythian chief. 

Several expressions, used to denote dates in 
the Vikrama Samvat in later inscriptions, seem 
to throw some light on the history of the 
Malavas, These expressions are : 

( 1 ) “ 

( 2) ‘ 

(3) ‘ 

Dr. Thomas and Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar^ 
take the word '(joya' in the sense of a “ corpora- 
tion ” and infer from the above expressions that 
the era of 58 B. C. dates from ‘ the foundation 
of the tribal independence of the Malavas,’ or, 
as the latter would specify it still more, “ the 
formation of the Malavas as a gana or body 

' Kp. Inil^ Vol. VIII, p. 70 ” C. I. I., Ill, pp. 83, 87. 

= fiid, pp. 154, 1,58. ‘ Ind. Aut., 1913, p. 161. 

' Ibid, p. 109. 
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corporate.” Dr. Fleet* and Profe.ssor D. 11. 
Bhandarkar “ on the other hand look upon the 
expressions as simply denoting the fact that the 
era Avas handed down by the Malava tribe or was 
in use among them. 

I am inclined to accept the contention of 
Dr. Thomas and Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar that 
the word ‘ ffam ’ denotes a corporation but I am 
unable to endorse their views about the origin of 
the era. There is at least nothing in the express- 
ions tiiemselves to support the theory. The only 
safe conclusion seems to be that as the Malavas 
gave their name to the province whore they 
ultimately settled, the era which they used derived 
its name from them, leaving undecided, for the 
present, the question whether the era owed its 
origin to them or not. 

The Malavas were an important political 
factor till at least the Ith century A. D. They 
Avere defeated by Sainudragupta and occupied the 
same rank in the Gupta Empire as the Yaudheyas. 

III. The Arjunaya)ia8 . — A few coins have 
been discovered bearing the legend “ArjunS- 
yanana.” These coins may be referred to the 
first century B. C,'* The find-spots of the coins 
are not recorded. 


* For the long dmeasgion on this point between Dr. Fleet and Dr. 
Thomas, see J. E. A. S., 1914, pp. 413-14, 745-47. 1010-1013; J. B. A. 8,, 
1915, pp. 138-ff, 602-ff. 

» I. A„ 1013, p. 162. 


’ R. lo., p. 11. 
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Tlie Arjunayanas are well known from the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta* 
They were defeated by the Gupta Emperor and 
occupied the same rank as the Yaudheyas and 
the Malavas. 

The locality of this tribe is difficult to deter- 
mine, in the absence of any record of the 
find-spots of coins. The only clue is obtained by 
the collocation of names in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription of Samudragupta. It has been 
surmised that as the portion of the inscription is 
written in prose, and the author was not guided 
by the exigencies of metre, the enumeration of 
the frontier kingdoms was made in the order 
of geographical position.' This is certainly the 
case with the Malavas, the Yaudheyas and the 
Madras, and the conjecture is not unjustified 
that similar might be the case with the remaining 
member of the compound “Malav-Ajyunaf/ana- 
Yaudheya-Madraka” If this lie so, the 
Arjunayanas would have to be placed between 
the Malavas and the Yaudheyas, and we must 
look about for their locality between Bharatpur 
and Nagar. Mr. V. Smith ^ places the Arjuna- 
yanas in the tract corresponding to modern 
Bharatpur and Alwar States. This, however, 
does not agree with the Bijayagadh Stone In- 
scription according to which the Yaudheyas must 


' J. R. A. S„ 18»7, p. 886 ; c. A. R, p. 00. 
‘ J. R. A. S., 1897. p. 886. 
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have pushed to the southern portion of Bharat- 
pur State, not to say of Alwar whicli lies further 
north, 

IV. The And iimbaras . — The Audumharas 
and their country are mentioned in Panini. In 
later period, coins are almost our only source of 
information about them. 'Ihese coins may be 
divided into three classes : 

(1) Those which simply l)ear the tribal 
name ‘ odumhare' 

(2) Those which have the name of a king 
as well as the tribal designation. 

(3) Those which hear the name of the king 
without the tribal designation. 

These coins have been referred on paheo- 
graphical grounds to the first century B.C. by 
Mr. R. 1). Bauer ji.* This fully agrees with 
the conclusion of Rapson who refers them to 
about 100 B.C.“ The beginning of the first 
century B.C. may therefore be accepted as the 
date of these coins. 

The coins described by Cunningham were 
found in the Northern Punjab beyond Lahore, 
one in a field near Jwalamukhi and several in 
the Pathankot District.* The hoard of 363 
coins described by Mr. R. D. Banerji was found 
in the village of Irippal in the Dehra Tahsil, 
Kangra District, Punjab.* These coins are also 


‘ J. A. 8. B., 1914, p. 249. 
" C. A. 1., p, 66. 


> R. Ic., p. 11. 

• J. A. S. B., 1914, p. 247, 
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found on the Manaswal plateau, Hosyarpur 
District.^ The coins thus cover an area bounded 
by Ravi on the north and west, Kangra on the 
south and Kullu. on the east. This may be 
accepted as the locality of the Audumbaras 
specially as it fully agrees with the account of 
Biihat-Sariihita, Markaudeya PurAna and Visnu- 
purana, in which the Audumbaras are coupled 
with the Kapisthalas, Traigarttas and Kulindas. 
(Kapisthalas have been identified with the 
modern Kaithals living south of Ambala, the 
early home of the Trigarttas -was near Kangra, 
and Kulindas or Kunindas occupied both banks 
of the Satlej.) 

V^ The h'ttniudm . — Some coins bear only 
the tribal name ‘ Kupinda,’ but others bear the 
tribal designation as well as the name of a king. 
Tlier(' are also other varieties which need not be 
discu.ssed here. It is gcnerallv ad)nitted that 
the former class is the earlier of the two.^ 
Cunningham refers the latter class to about 160 
B.C.'* while llapson fixes their date at about 
loo B.C."* The earlier coins may therefore be 
referred to the second century B.C. 

The coins of the Kuiiindas were found in an 
area that may ])e roughly defined as being 
bounded on the east by the Ganges, on the south 
and south-west by a line joining Hastinapur, 


‘ V. Cat., 11 . 161. 

> Aroli. Snr, Rep., XIV, p. 134. 


• C. A. I., p. 71. 
‘ a. Ic., p. 13. 
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Shaharanpur, and Ambala, on the north and 
north-east by the slopes of the Himalayas and 
on the north-west by a line joining Ambala to 
the Himalaya slopes.' This area may be safely 
laid down as the boundary of the Kuninda 
territory, for tlie evidence of tlie coins is 
supported in this case by the independent testi- 
mony of Ptolemy in whose work ‘ Knlindrine’ 
means the whole of the up})er tract between the 
Bias river and the Ganges. That the Kunindas 
or the Kulitidas lived near mountain slo2)es also 
appears from the epithet ‘ in 

the Vishnu Pnratia meaning “ The Kulindas 
along the foot of the hills.” 

VI. T//C Vfiahnis. — A single coin has i)re- 
served the name of the Vrishni corporation. The 
legend on it was lirst read by Cunningham " as 
“ Vfishi/i BaJd-jrMfjanusyd hlinbhamsya.” When 
I first examined the legend on Cunningham’s 
plate it apj)eared to me that ‘ Idiubharasya’ 
might well be ‘ Tratarasya.’ I found afterwards 
that similar correction was suggested by Bergny 
and accepted by llapsou.' Bergny has read the 
legend as. “ VYt%hnir{a)jdjmi-(janas\ja tr{a)~ 
tarasya.” Rajojiia, as suggested by Bergny and 
Rapson, is equivalent to ‘ kshatriya.’ The coin 


‘ For details of the tind-E{iot, rf- I’rinsep’s lissajs, Vol. I, pp. 84, 
i{04: 0. A. I., p. 7l ; Arch. Sur. Rep., XIV, pp. 134138. 

= 0. A. I., p. 70, pi. IV 
» J. a. A. S., 1900, pp. 416, 420. 
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was thus issued by the corporation of the Vdshpi 
kshatriyas. 

Vrishni as the name of a tribe occurs in 
Harsliacharita* while Kautilya^ refers to the 
‘ Vfishni Smhghn, or the corporation of the 
Vrishnis. ('these however most probably refer to 
the classic tribe to which Krishna belonged.) 

'rhe coins may be referred, on palatograph ical 
grounds, to the first or .second century B.C. 

VII. The Sihi8.—ln 1872 Mr. Carlleyle 
discovered the ruins of an ancient city called 
'ramlwivati Nagari, 11 miles north of Chitore. 
He found some very ancient coins which he 
has de.scribed in Arch. Surv, liep., VI, p. 200, 
That the place was very ancient appears quite 
clearly from the fact that about 117 punch- 
marked coins of the most ancient type ivcro 
found there. More interesting, however, is a 
class of coins bearing the legend 

(“ wfHfr««lfT9 according 

to Cunningham). 

One of the recogt)ised meanings of the word 
‘ Janapada’ is ‘ community’.' It is used in this 
sense in Yajfiavalkya I. 301. 

“ *1^ i 

?:T3n u ” 


' Transl. by Cowi'll, p. Ibb. 

■ sKlWS, p. 11 . 

* St. Petorsburgh Dictionary, voce. 
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The legend may tlierefore be translated as 
“ of the Sibi community of Majhaniika,” Yajua- 
valkya contemplates the case of a “janapada” 
under a king but the issue of coins by the Sibi 
community shows that ic formed an independent 
political corporation. 

The coins show tliat the ‘ Sibis belonged to 
Madhyamika. Patahjali refers to this city as 
having been besieged by the Greeks, and 
“ Madhyamikiiyas’ as the name of a people 
occur in ^lahabharata and Biihat-Sanihita. The 
identity of this Madhyamika with Tarabavati 
Niigari seems very probable on the evidence 
of the coins. It is true that sj)eeiraens of this 
class of coins were also obtained by Stacy at 
Chitore.' But Stacy says he purchased them 
at Chitoregadh and we learn from Carlleyle that 
ancient coins were brought to Cbitoro by the 
peasants or cultivators from some other place 
in the surrounding country." Tt is doubtful, 
therefore, whether Stacy’s coins, and the one 
found by Mr. Carlleyle at Chitore, really belonged 
to that place. But there is no doubt that this 
class of coins was found at Tambavati Nagari 
as Carlleyle himself collected them from the 
ruins of that place.® Besides, the antiquity of 
the place is established by the punch-marked 
coins found in its ruins. 

' l^riiisep’s EiRays, I, p. H2. ■ Arch. Sin-. U<*p., VJ, p. 207. 

' Cf. Arch. ?5ur. Kcp., 1915-lli, p. 15. 
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Tile coins of the Sibi may be referred on 
palaeographical grounds to the first or second 
century B.C. 

These detailed historical notes prove the 
statement 1 have already made, piz., that within 
a century after the downfall of the Maurya 
Empire wo witness a number of non-monarchical 
states or political corporations in India' such as 
those of the Yaudheyas, the Malavas, the 
Arjunayanas, the Audumbaras, the Kunindas, 
the V!'ishi;iis and the Sihis. The very fact that 
coins Avere issued in the name of the tribe 
and not by a king, and further that in some 
cases the Avord ‘ gana ’ is used along Avith the 
tribal name, leaves no doubt on the jioint. The 
real significance of the tribal name on the legend 
is clearly demonstrated by the early coins of the 
Audumbaras and the Kunindas, the later classes 
of Avhich hear the name of a king. They evi- 
dently shoAv a transition from the democratic 
to a monarchical state. The second class of the 
Audumbara coins described on j). 277 probably 
shows an intermediate stage, viz., a compromise 
betAveen the democratic Feeling and the rising 
pretensions of a monarchy ; hence probably the 
scrupulousness Avith AAdiich the name of the tribe 


* This 18 al8<J provoU by the imssugo in AvucUna^taka referred to 
above on p. 223. The book was composed about the first century B.C. 
and may t>c held thurefure to have reflected the political condition of 
ItuU.i uflor tlu' downfall of (he Maurya eiiipiie, 
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is always associated with that of the king. Later 
on, however, we find the complete triumph of the 
monarchy, and the tribal designation is altogether 
omitted in the legends. The case of the ‘ Sibi ’ 
probably illustrates the political corporation of a 
city-state like that of Nysa described by the 
Greek writers (see ante, p. 248). 

We have seen that some of these political 

corporations possessed great 

Cauncs of tlio tiiial , , 

(lostnutionof thcoo.i- power and resources and ex- 

inonarehii'al states. , i i 

fended their sway over a vast 
tract of country. I'ln; Vaudheyas established 
their reputation as a great political power and 
ruled over a considerable portion of the Punjab. 
'I'he IMiilavas too were important enough to have 
given their name to a vast province. Both these 
nations again stood as bulwarks against the 
intrusion of the foreign invaders, the Scythian 
Satraps. The struggle was probably of long 
duration, for we have seen that the Millavas 
fought against the forces of Nahapana and the 
Yandheyas, those of liudradilman. In both the 
instances the foreigners gained the victory. It 
is probable that the other political corporations 
also had to face these foreign invasions and met 
with similar fate. The decline of these corpora- 
tions and the transition of some of them into a 


monarchical state may be safely ascriljed to 
these causes. For it is only too w^ell known how 
in times of national calamity, a successful 
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fKlyeiitiirev may t^rasp Iho pouer that belonged 
to all, and gradually estjililish his own individual 
sway over the state. The rise of the Gupta 
power is anothei' factor to Ix' reckoned with. 
We have seen, how from the days of Ajatasatru, 
the empire-builders tried their best to extirpate 
these political corporations. The Gupta emperors 
did not form any exception to (he I’ule, for the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription informs us that the 
mighty corporations like those of the Yaudheyas, 
the Mnlavas, and the Ai'junayanas had to pay 
taxes and make obeisance to the great emperor 
Samudragupta. 

Thus the two factor.s, invasion from without 
and (he growth of empires within, account for 
the decline aiid downfall of (hese political corpo- 
rations. They have been exposed (o these trials, 
from the days of Alexander on the one hand, 
and Ajatasatru on the other. But still they 
continued to form a distinctive political factor 
in the country down to tlie lim(! of the Guptas. 
During this period the political theorists were 
divided in their opinion about them. The up- 
holders of lm})crialisin advocated their destruc- 
tion and suggested means for the same, while 
the other class had a sympathetic attitude 
towards them and laid down regulations by 
which they could thrive and prosper. Prom the 
fifth century onwards they ceased to be impor- 
tant factors in Indian politics. No instances of 
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their existence are known to history and the 
political theorists ignore them altogether. No 
trace -ol' them is to he found in the Puranas or 
Dharmasastras to which monarchy seems to be 
the only conceivable form of goverjunent. Even 
a professedly political Avriter, like the author of 
Sukraniti has not a word to say about them. 
Gradually things have come to such a pass that 
it requires great effort to believe, even Avhen 
sufficient evidence is forthcoming, that institu- 
tions, which Ave are accustomed to look upon as 
of Avestern growth, had also flourished in Indifi 
long long ago. 
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CoRPoiiATK Activities in Religious Life 
§ 1 

It is now a matter of general knowledge 
that the folloAvers of Gautama 

RcliKiouM corpoia. ,, , ,, ,1 . 

tioilfi in [irc-BiifUlhiMt LiUClUilJl 6V0lV6(l ti r^lli^lOUS 

' corporation, which is one of the 

most perfect ever witnessed in any age or 
country. As it now stands, the organisation 
is liable to be looked upon as unique in the 
history of India, Imt there are grounds for the 
belief that like the religion of which it was an 
external symbol its roots lay deep in the soil of 
India. 

The ‘ ascetic ’ is a familiar figure in ancient 
Indian history. The ‘ houseless state ' is laid 
down ns a regular state of life with distinct rules 
and regulations,' and although every one as a 
matter of fact did not pass through all the stages 
laid down in the iastras, there can be scarcely 
any doubt that many of them actually did so. 
We hear so frequently about a number of them 
living together in airams that it is impossible 


■ Of. On., Ch. in ; Ap.. II. 9. 21.2.1, 
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not to look upon it as an actual factor in 
ancient Indian life.' 

The Buddhist Texts themselves furnish evi- 
dence for the existence of these collective bodies 
of ascetics. Thus we read in Vinaya Pitaka“ 
that at the time of Gautama Buddha there lived 
in Uruvela three Jatilas, luz., Uruvela Kassapa, 
Nadi Kassapa and Gaya Kassapa who were 
leaders respectively of five hundred, three hun- 
dred and two hundred Jatilas. There can be 
scarcely any doubt that the Jatilas were Brahma- 
nical Vamprasihas:' A"ain we read in the 
same canonical texts that Sanjaya was leader of 
two hundred and tifty Porifjra/'akan at Raja- 
i^riha.' There are, besides, fre(iuent references 
to .\irpr(rii(hu/< and Ajirakaa. 


null I Ill’ll' 
upon the 
Sariigiiit. 


These evidences leave no doubt that 
before Buddha’s time, 


illtlllClK'*' 

Uuddliij^i 


long 

larg(^ 


ascetics used to 
under some sort 


numbers of 
live together 
of organisation. That their 
guided by definite rules and regulations appears 
finite clearly from the injunctions in the 


organisation was 


' I'l ttililiuii biitli aa If rocui'deil in (In.- opBuiiig voriii's of MahAblmratn 
rcltrs to the collected body of these ascetics living together. Thus ne 
read of the great assemblj of the ascetics iu Naiuiiiharapya (Mbh., I, 
1. 9) where Sattualca wus the * Kulapati.* Tho term Kulapati is ex- 
plained as ‘ one who maintains ten thousand’ (Mbh., 1. I. 1 and tho 
commentary of Nilakaptha). 

S. B, E., Xin. US, 

•* ibid, f. n. I. 

‘ S. B. E., XIll. lU, ns. 
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Dhaniia-sutras, aud the fact that the Buddhist 
Samgha derived from it some of their characteristic 
laws and usages. Thus the ‘ uposatha ’ ceremony’ 
and the ‘ Retreat during the rainy season,’ two 
characteristic symbols of corporate life of the 
Buddhist monks, were already current among 
the ascetic orders in India in the days of Buddha, 
and the latter instituted them in his own SamgJia 
in imitation of these orders.* 


It may thus be held that religious corpora- 

Tho BuddiuHt s,.m- a well- 

gim, the moBt (idvftiu- kiiown.factor of Indian society 

0(1 typt; ot' rolijjiouei ^ 

corporutioii.i in aiu;i- iu Buddha’s tiiuc, and that the 

ent Indiu. 

celeijrated Smhgha of the latter 
was not a new creation but 7uere)y a develop- 
ment upon the existing institutions. Sufficient 
materials are not at present available for the 
study of the latter. The corporate activities of 
the ancient Indians in religious life will thei-efore 
be best understood by a detailed account of the 
Buddhist Hamgha which was undoubtedly the 
most developed type of the i-eligious corporations 
in ancient India. 


1 propose to study the organisation of the 
Buddhist church under the following heads. 

1. Membership. 

2. Life in the church. 


' Tlip j'enwal assembly of the ascctios, ou ]>aiiieiilai' days, to 
recite Dhammo. For iiiirticulars see below. 

" S, B. K., XIII, 2-39, 2RS , , f. also Oa., III. 13, and C. V., X, 3. 
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3. Organisation. 

4. Characteristic ceremonies having corpo- 
rate character. 


§ 2 

The member.ship of the Buddhist church was 
open to all irrespective of any 

Detailed dftscrip- ^ ^ • 

tion of the BiiHdhiet class or caste distinctions. The 
, life of an ascetic is prescribed 
for all the higher classes in the Brahmanical 
books, but there is nothing to show that the 
lowest classes, the Sudras, had any right to it. 
Although the Buddha did not therefore introduce 
any radical innovation in this respect he certain* 
ly carried the principle a step further by includ- 
ing the Madras within liis Church.' 

There were, however, exceptions to the 
general principle and the follow- 

Tho membership of • , n 

the Buddhist church. mg classes ot persons were 

excluded from the membership 

of the Church ’ : — 

(1) One affected with the five diseases, vis., 
leprosy, boils, dry leprosy, consumption and fits 
(M. V,, 1. 39). (2) One who is in the royal service 
(M. V., 1, 40). (3) A proclaimed robber (M. V., 1. 
43), or one who has broken out of jail (M. V., 

‘ For Buddhist viow* on thin subject sec the texts quoted in tho 
next chapter. C/. also Fick, p. 39 fl. 

* The reasons for the exclusion are stated in detail in the 
canonical texts. Of. tho references given against each of tho dis« 
qnalifioatiODS. 

37 
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1.42), emblems of his deeds (M. V., 1. 

41), jjag been punished by scourging 

1. 44), or branding (M, V., 1. 45). (5) A 
(M. V., 1. 46). (6) A slave (M. V., 1. 47). 
One under fifteen years of age (M. V., 1. 
’''50).‘ (8) A eunuch (M. V, 1. 61). (9) One 
deformed in person, or any of whose limbs was 
cut off (M. V. 1. 71). 

A person who did not fall undi^ any of the 


The two-foUl ordiiiu- 
tions. 


above categories ^ could be 
initiated into the Buddhist 


church by pnbbajja and upamm- 
padd ordinations.* The oldest form of the ordi- 
nation was quite simple. Those who desired it 
approached the Buddha and he conferred on 
them the pabbajjd and upasampadd ordinations 
by the formula “ Come, O Bhikkhu, well taught 
is the doctrine ; lead a holy life for the sake of 
the complete extinction of suffering.” (M. V., 1. 
6.32). As the mmgha grew larger, the Buddha 
authorised the Bhikkhus to initiate new mem- 


bers. The form of ordination was also changed 
a great deal. The person who desired to receive 


’ This refers to pabbajjS ordination in gooeral, although it could 
be conferred on cow-keeper hojs even under fifteen yeai*s of age (M. V. 
1. 51). The Upasatnpoda ordination could not be conferred on anybody 
under twenty years of age (M. V. I, 49). 

‘ It must be romombered that these rules and exceptions were 
only gradually introduced and did not affect the first converts. 

* PabbajjA was the lower form of ordination. It simply denot- 
ed that the person is in a houseless state* The entry into the Buddhist 
Order was solemuisod by the XJpasampadS ordination. 
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the oi'dination had his hair and beard cut off. 
He then put on yellow robes, adjusted his upper 
robe so as to cover one shoulder, saluted the feet 
of the Bhikkhus with his head and satdown squat- 
ting. He then thrice pronounced the formula ; 
“I take my refuge in the Buddha, I take my 
refuge in the Dhamma, I take my refuge in the 
Samgha.” 

A new' form w’as substituted at a later date 
for the upaftampada ordination, 
oidiniitiou. fhe Lpajjhaya^ from w'hom the 

new convert — Sad dhi v i harika — 
received the ordination played the most im- 
portant part in the system. He must bo a learned 
competent Bhikkhu who has completed ten years 
since his upasampada. The procedure of choos- 
ing an Upajjhaya is laid down as follow'S : — “ Let 
him (who is going to choose an Upajjhaya) adjust 
his upper robe so as to cover one shoulder, salute 
the feet (of the intended Upajjhaya), sit down 
squatting, raise his joined hands, and say (thrice) : 
“ Venerable sir, be my Upajjhaya." (If the 
other answer) “ Well,” or, “ Certainly,” or, 
“Good,” or “ All right,” or, “ Carry on (your 
work) with friendliness, (towards me), ” or should 
he express this by gesture (lit. by his body), or 

‘ The preceptor and pupil arc sometimes spoken of as Aohariya 
and AntovSsika. As Oldenberg observes, it is very difiicult or rather 
impossible to draw a sharp line of distinction between Achariya and 
Upajjhaya. (S. B. E. .XIII, p. 178, f. n. 1). 
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by word, or by gesture and word, then the 
Upajjhaya has been chosen. The Upajjhdya 
alone could confer upon his saddhiviharlka the 
vpasampada ordination' but the latter must 
be possessed of certain standard of education 
and moral practices.^ Several formalities were 
also required. Thus it was necessary that the 
candidate should formally ask for being ordained 
and provide himself with alms and robes. Then, 
it must be ascertained by formal questioning 
in an assembly of the llhikkhus, whether he 
labours under any of the disqualifications men- 
tioned above, and whether his parents have given 
their consent to his adopting the new life. 
The candidate was instructed beforehand by a 
learned competent Bhikkhu as to the manner 
in which to reply to these formal questionings.'* 
After tlie instruction was over, the instructor 
came to an assembly of the Bhikkhus, not less 
than ten in number,' and asked its formal 
permission lor the candidate to appear, in the 
following terms : 

“ Let the Saiiigha, reverend sirs, hear me. 
N. N. desires to receive the upasampada ordination 

A |)urticular iiitlividual, not tbo Saibgha or a part of it, coold 
Bovve as TJpajjbfl^'a, Sevural clusacs of persons oouM noi stjrve as 
npjijjhaya. TUeso are deauribed in detail in M. V., 1. 68 

Ihe details ore laid down in M. V.. I, 36. 2 ff, The same etand* 
wd was necessary also for giving a niasaya or ordaining novice. 

^ For details cf, M. Y. I. 76, 

In border conntries, the asRembly could be composed of four 
BMtkhUfl and a chairman (M. V„ V. 13 . ii). 
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from venerable N. N. ; he has been instructed by 
me. If the Sariigha is ready, let N. N. come.” 
On the permissiun being granted, the candidate 
appeared before the assembly, adjusted his upper 
robe so as to cover one shoulder, saluted the feet 
of the Bhikkhus ndth his head, sat down squat- 
ting, raised his joined hands and thrice uttered 
the formula ; “ I ask the Samgha, reverend sirs, 
for the upasampada ordination : might the Sam- 
gha, reverend sirs, draw me out (of the sinful 
world) out of compassion towards me.” 

Tlien a learned competent Bhikkhu moved 
the following resolution {uaUi ) ; “Let the Sam- 
gha, reverend sirs, hear me. This person N. N. 
desires to receive tin' upasampada ordination 
from the venerable N. N. If the samgha is 
ready, let me ask N. N. about the disqualifica- 
tions.” Permission being granted he addressed 
the candidate as follows : 

“ Do }"ou hear, N. N. ? This is the time 
for you to speak the truth and to say that which 
is. When I ask you before the assembly about 
that which is, you ought, if it is so, to answer 
‘ It is’ ; if it is not so, you ought to answer ‘It 
is not.’ 

Then followed the string of questions : “Are 
you afflicted with the following diseases ? leprosy, 
boils, dry leprosy, consumption and fits ? Are 
you a man P Are you a male ? Are you a 
freeman ? Have you no debts ? Are you not 
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in the royal service ? Have your father and 
mother given their consent? Are you full 
twenty years old ? Are your alms-bowl and 
your robes in due state V What is your name ? 
What is your Upajjhaya’s name ?” 

After satisfactory answ^ers were received, a 
learned competent Bhikkhu proclaimed the 
following natti before the Samgha: “Let the 
Sarngha, reverend sirs, hear me This person 
N. N. desires to receive the upasampada ordi- 
nation from the venerable N. N. ; he is free 
from the disqualifications; his alms-bowl and 
robes are in due state. N. N. asks the Samgha 
for the upasampada ordination with N. N. as 
Upajjhayn. If the Sarhgha is ready, let the 
Samgha confer on N. N. the upasampada ordi- 
nation Avith N. N. as Upajjbaya. 

“Let the Samgha, reverend sirs, hear me. 
This person N. N. desires to receive the upasam- 
pada ordination from the venerable N. N. The 
Saiugha confers on N. N. the upasampada ordi- 
nation with N. N. as UpajjUaya. Let any one 
of the venerable brethren who is in favour of 
the upasampada ordination of N. N. with N. N. 
as Upajjhaya, be silent, and any one who is not 
in favour of it, speak. 

“ And for the second time I thus speak to 
you : Let the Saihgha, (etc., as before). 

“ And for the third time I thus speak to you : 
Let the Samgha, (etc., as before). 
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“N. N. has received the TJpasatnpada ordi- 
nation from the Saiiigha with N. N. as Upaj- 
jhsya. The Sathgha is in favour of it, therefore 
it is silent. Thus I understand.” 

Two classes of persons had to pass through 
an intermediate stage of discipline before being 
formally initiated into the membership of the 
Church. These were persons who (1) formerly 
belonged to a heretic {Titthiya) school or, (2) 
were between 15 and 20 years of age. 

A probation ' {puHrasa) of four months was 
imposed upon the former by a formal act of the 
Order ^ on his making the threefold declaration 
of taking refuge. If he failed to satisfy the 
Bhikkhus by his character and conduct ® during 
this period, the upasmnpnda ordination Avas 
refused him. 

A person between 15 and 20 years of age 
could receive only the pab^ 
The pabbajja ordi- ba.jjd ordinatioii by the three- 

nation. _ 

fold declaration of taking re- 
fuge, and had to wait till his twentieth year for 
the upasampadd". The novice {Samanera), as he 


* Exception was made in favour of tlie ‘ fire-worshippers, ’ the 
‘ Jatilas, ’ and heretics of birth. They received the upasampad'S 

ordination directly and no pariidea was imposed upon them (M, V., I. 
38. 11). 

’ i.e. the system descrilied above in detail in connection with the 
upasampada ordination. 

’ The details are given in M- V., I, 38. 5-7. 
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was called during this intermediate period, had 
to live a life of strict discipline under an Tlpaj- 
jhaya. He had to keep the ten precepts, viz., 
abstinence from (i) destroying life, (li) stealihgi , 
(iii) impurity, (iv) lying, (v) intoxicating liquor, 
(vi) eating at forbidden times, (vH) dancing, 
singing, etc., (viii) garlands, scents, (i.r) use of 
high beds and (cc) accepting gold or silver. 
(M. V. I. He was exiHilled from the 

fraternity if lie violated any of the first five 
precepts, or if In; spoke against the Buddha 
tlie Bharma or the Sariigha, or if he held 
false doctrines or had sexual intercourse with 
Bhikkhuuis (M. V. J. (JO). In fire other cases 
he was liable to be punished (M. V. I. 57). 
The punishment could be inflicted by any 
Bhikkhu, with the consent of the Vpajjhaya. 
(M. V. I. 58). 


§ -'i 

As soon as the ceremony of ordination was 
over, a prospect of the life he 

Proclamation of the . . , ■ , i i 

four Rosouroea of the vvas gomg to lead was field out 
Brotherhood. before the new Bhikkhu. The 

four Resources of the Brotherhood were pro- 
claimed to him, so that he might be prepared 
beforehand for the worries and troubles of the 
life to come. “I prescribe, O Bhikkhus,” said 
Buddha, “ that he who confers the upasampada 
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ordination (on a Bhikkhu), tell him the four 
Kesourees : — 

" The I'eligious life has morsels of food given 

in alms for its resource ” 

“The religious life has the robe made of rags 

taken from adust-heap for its resource ” 

“ The religious life has dwelling at the foot 

of a tree for its resource ” 

“ The religious life has decomposing urine 

as medicine for its resource ” 

“Thus must the new Bhikkhu endeavour to 
live all his life ; better food, robes, etc., which it 
might be his lot to enjoy from time to time 
being only looked upon as extra allowances 

{UMrekulabhoT (M. V. I. 77). 

An idea of the stern moral life he was ex- 
pected to lead was at the same time conveyed to 
him in the shape of the following four Inter- 
dictions. 

“A Bhikkhu who has received the upasam- 
■pada ordination, ought to abstain from all sexual 
intercourse even with an animal. 

“A Bhikkhu ..ought to abstain frmn 

taking what is not given to him, and from theft, 
even of a blade of grass. 

“A Bhikkhu ought not intentionally 

to destroy the life of any being down to a worm 
or an ant. 

“ A Bhikkhu ought not to attribute to 

himself any superhuman condition.” (M. V, 1.78). 

38 
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A sj);^cial traipiiig was necessary to accustom 
/ one to these new ideas and 

-ten"4&rositoce habits. It was therefore or- 
wi^aho preceptor. (laiued that the new convert 

should live for the first ten years in absolute 
dependence upon his Vpajjhaya or Achariya} 
The relation between the two is described in 
minute detail in the Vinaya Texts (M. V., I. 25. 
7. tt‘., I. 32 I. ft’.) and may be somewhat under- 
stood from the following general principle laid 
down by Gautama Buddha. 

“ The Vpajjhaya, O Bhikkhus, ought to con- 
sider the Saddhivihurika as a son ; the Saddhi- 
viharika ought to consider the Vpajjhaya as a 
father. Thus these two, united by mutual rever- 
ence, confidence, and communion of life, will 
progress, advance, and reach a high stage in this 
doctrine and discipline.” (M. V,, I. 25. 6.) 

The Saddhiviharika was to act as a personal 
attendant to Vpajjhaya. ‘ In 
Tho dutioB of ti.e the morning he will give him 

disciple. ° ° 

the teeth cleanser and water 
(to rinse bis mouth with) and his morning meal. 
He will accompany him in his alms-pilgrimage, 
offer him water to drink, prepare his bath, dry 

‘ This was tUe general rale (M. V., I. 32. 1) but it was proecribed 
on A lator oooaaion that a learned competent Bblkkha had only to live 
five years in dependence (on his Achariya and UpajjhSya), and an 
unlearned on© all his life (M. V-, I. 53, 4'), Tn womo cases a Bhikkhn 
was authorised to live without a Nissat'a (i.c,, ijulependcnt of Achariya 
and Upajjbflyii) (M. V., 1, 53. 5 C.), 
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his robe, clean his dwelling place, etc., etc. He 
would also be a monitor and helpmate. “ If the 
Upajjhiiya is in danger of committing an offence 
by tlie words he says, let (the Saddhiviharika) 
keep him back.” “ If the upajjhaya is guilty 
of a grave offence and ought to be sentenced to 
‘ parivasa ’ ‘ manatta, ’ or penal discipline, let 
the Saddhivihfirika take care that the Sarhgha 
impose it upon him.” Again, ‘if the Sarhgha 
wishes to proceed against the Upajjhaya by the 
Tajjaniya Kaiur.ia (or other disciplinary pro- 
ceedings mentioned in the first hook of Chulla- 
vagga), let the Saddhiciharika do vvliat he can 
in order that tlie Sarhgha may not proceed 
against the I jmjjhdya or may mitigate the pro- 
ceeding. Or if the Saihgha has instituted a 
proceeding against him, let the Saddhiviharika 
do what he can in order that the Upajjhaya may 
behave himself properly, live modestly, and 
aspire to get clear of his penance, and that the 
Sarhgha may revoke its sentence.” (M. 

1 . 26 ). 

The Upajjhaya too had corresponding duties. 


The duties of the 
jireceptor. 


He must look to the spiritual 
and physical well-1)eing of his 


Saddhiviharikas. Thus we 


read : “ Let the Upajjhaya, O Bhikkhus, afford 
(spiritual) help and furtherance to the Saddhi- 
viharika by teaching, by putting question to 
him, by exhortation and by instruction. If the 
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Upajjhaya has an alms-bowl (or robe or other 
articles required for a Bhikkhu) and the Saddhi- 
viharika has not, let the Upajjhaya give the • 
same to the Saddhiviharika or take care that he 
gets one. If the Saddhiviharika is sick let the 
Upajjhaya arise betimes and give him the teeth 
cleanser and water to rinse his mouth with 
(and so on with the other duties prescribed for 
Saddhiviharika).” The Upajjhaya could turn 
away a Saddhiviharika for improper conduct ' 
but if the latter begged for pardon, b'’ ..s 

forgiven.® In case the Upajjhaya had gone 
away, or returned to the w'orld, or died, or gone 
over to a schismatic faction, the Saddhiviharikas 
had to choose an Achariya, who stood in the 
same relation to them as the Upajjhaya. 


After the disciplinary period with the 
Upajjhaya was over the Bhikkhu became a full 


The Life iii the 
Church. 


member of the fraternity. 
Henceforth his individual en- 


tity practically ceased and he 
became merely a part and parcel of the great 
religious corporation. His conduct, down to 
the minutest detail, w’as regulated by specific 
ordinances, even the slightest violation of which 
was sure to bring down upon him the appropriate 


' What is understood by improper conduct is explained in detail 
hiM.V., 1. 27. 6-8. 

1 H, V., I. 27* In some oases the expulsion of the SaddhivihSrika 
and his rehabilitation was compulsory. 
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punishment. It is a tedious task to narrate 
these ordinances in detail, but it would suffice 
to say that these touched upon even such 
matters as the robes * a Bhikklm is to put on, 
the rugs '■* he is to lie down upon, the couch on 
which he is to sit,* the bowl he is to use/ the 
food he is to take,® and the manner in which 
he is to bathe.“ The nature of these regula- 
tions, and the extent to which thej" guided tlie 
life of a monk, may be fairly conceived by one 
who rememl)ers that the first great schism in 
the Buddhist church was occasioned by disputes 
over no more important questions than the 
following ; — 

(1) Whether it was permissible for a Bhik- 
khu to store salt in a horn ; (2) whether the 
midday meal might be eaten when the sun’s 
shadow 8l\pwed two finger-breadths after noon ; 
(3) whether curds might be eaten by one who 
had already finished his midday meal ; (4) 
whether a rug need be of the limited size pres- 
cribed, if it had no fringe; (5) whether it was 
permissible to receive gold and silver, etc. 

It may thus 1x5 said with perfect accuracy 

' Fatimokkiia (Niseaggi^-4 PdchitiiyS DhammS, I-IO, 24-29; 
Pilchittija DliammS, 88-60), M. V., VIII. 13-4 ff. 

* JfiesaggiyS PSetittiyS DbaDima (11-15). 

^ PScliittiya, 14. 

‘ Pflehittiya, 31-46. 

‘ S. B. K., XI, p. 112. 

* KuisaggiyS PSchittiyS Dbatnmt, 21-22. 
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that these rules and regulations embraced the 
whole life of the Bhikkhus ; and according to 
the principle of the Buddhist church they could 
not perform even the most insignificant or the 
most obviously necessary things without a 
positive legal sanction. This may be illustrated 
by the following passage from Chullavagga (V. 
14.. 2) 

“ Now at that time the Bhikkhus walked 
up and down on a cloister on uneven ground ; 
and their feet were hurt. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

‘ 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make it 
level.’ 

The cloister had too low a basement, and 
was inundated with water. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

‘ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to make it with a 
high basement.’ 

The facing of the basement fell in. 

‘ I allow you, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of facing 
of three kinds— brick facing, stone facing, and 
wooden facing.’ 

They found difficulty in getting up into it. 

‘ I allow' you, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of stairs 
of three kinds — brick stairs, stone stairs, and 
wooden stairs.’ 

As they were going up them, they fell off. 

‘ I allow' you, O Bhikkhus, the use of 
a balustrade.’ Now' at that time the Bhikkhus, 
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when, walking up and down in the cloister, 
fell down. 

They told this matter to the Blessed One. 

‘I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to provide 
a railing for the cloister 

Whatever we may think of the particular 
incident referred to in the above passage, it 
testifies to the rigidity of the Buddhist canon 
law, and abundantly illustrates the principle 
that there was very little scope for individual 
discretion, and in all things small and great, 
the monks had to abide by the specific laws 
laid down by the illustrious Buddha. 


§ d 


We may next take into consideration the 
organisation which success- 
thrBuSstchmdK*^ fully maintained this stern 
discipline in the Church. It 
is apparent that in the earlier days the word of 
the great Buddha was law, and his supreme 
authority, the main ’ guiding factor of the 
Brotherhood. This, hov’ever, could not be a 
permanent arrangement, mainly for two 
reasons. In the first place, the Church had 
gradually extended over a stretch of country 
too big to be amenable to the personal admini- 
stration of a single man, and secondly, provision 
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had to be made for the management of the 
fraternity when the great Buddha would be no 
more. A distinct organisation was therefore 
slowly evolved, and although it was long before 
it attained the maturity, its first and important 
stages are clearly traceable during the life-time 
of the Buddha. 

In one respect, however, the old order con- 
tinued. The Buddha remained 
the only luw-nuiker. the ouly law-makcr, even after 
his death. Indeed it was the 
cardinal principle of the Buddhist church that 
none but the founder of the sect could make 
laws for the fraternity. The others might 
explain and expound them, but could not formu- 
late any new laws themselves. The idea seems 
to have been developed at a very early period, 
and, according to traditional account, the 
principle was finally established by a formal 
resolution of the Samgha at the council of 
Rajagriha. The great Buddha spoke to 
Ananda : “ When I am gone, Ananda, let the 

Samgha, if it should wish, revoke all the lesser 
and minor precepts. ” “ When the permission 
thus accorded to the Brotherhood was taken 
into consideration by the council at Rajagriha, 
opinions differed widely on the interpretation 
of the minor and lesser precepts. Thereupon, 
on the motion of Maha Kassapa, the council 
‘ resolved to adhere to all the precepts as laid ‘ 
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down in the Buddha’s lifetime,' ‘ not ordaining 
what has not been ordained, and not revoking 
what has been ordained.’ ” “ 

The Buddhist church consisted, at first, of 
, two parts: the various local 

The local samglias — ^ 

aliaenco of any centrnl Sath^/ias OT thc COmmUnitV Of 
organisation. t i i * 

monks, and the great Buddha 
CO- ordinatiug them as a central authority. Any 
central organisation representing the various 
local communities \vas remarkable by its 
absence. The defects of the svstem vvere ob- 
vioHs and were experienced even in the life- 
time of the Buddha. This is well illustrated bv 
tlie incidents that took place at Kosamhi in the 
Ghositarama (M. V., X. 1-5). There the local 
Sarhgha pronounced ‘expulsion’ against a 
■particular Bhikkhn. The 2 )artisans of the 
latter defended his conduct and ranged them- 
selves against the decision. As soon as the 
news reached the Buddha he exclaimed, “ The 
Bhikkhu Saiiigha is divided ! the Bhikkhu Sam- 
gha is divided,” and betook himself to the 
contending parties. He tried to compose their 
differences but was met with the reply : “ Lord, 
may the Blessed One, the king of Truth, be 
patient ! Lord, may the Blessed One quietly 
enjoy the bliss he has obtained already in this 
life! The responsibility for these altercations 

■ FacliittiyS 07. ■ C. V., XI. 1, 9. 


39 
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and contentions, for this disunion and quarrel 
will rest with us alone.” Again 
ofTho system and again the great Buddha 

tried to bring them to their 
sense but he always met with the same reply, 
and in disgust left the place. 

The incident vividly exhibits the merit as 
well as the defect of the system. The local 
autonomy conceded to the Bhikkhus Avas no 
doubt a healthy feature, and must liave contri- 
buted in a great degree to the force and vitality 
of the whole organisation. The deplorable weak- 
ness of the central authority was, however, such, 
that it had no means to enforce its decisions 
upon the constituent parts, even when such 
exercise of authority was thought desirable for 
the benefit of the Church. Any one with a 
common degree of prudence and foresight could 
not fail to perceive in it the seeds of the 
decline and downfall of the great Church. 

With the death of the great Buddha, the 
central authority, weak as it was, vanished al- 
together, as the great Master did not nominate 
any of his disciples as his successor,' nor made 

* Acconlins: to Kent tiu* Omldha hud doaij^iiud K'lssapa the Great 
as his aueccBser, hut the followinj? nju'ech attributed to tho Master in the 
MHhHparinibbunu-Suttu is more to tlto point “ It may be, Anunda, 
that in eome of you the thought mny arisv, The word of tli© Muster 
is uadod, >ve have no teacher inoro ! ” But it ia not thus Ananda 
that you should regard it. The truths and the rules of the Order 
which I have set forth and laid down for you all, let them, after 
I am gone, be the Teacher to you." (S, B. E., XI, p, 112.) 
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any arrangement for a definite organisation to 
take his place. There was a great danger that 
the whole Buddhist Church would he divided into 
a number of independent local corporations. But 
several circumstances prevented this catastrophe. 

In the first place these local bodies could 
not, by any means, be reduced into a number 
of watertight compartments, for 

ami their rcuicciies, , i. , , 

any member of a local com- 
munity could freely pass into another simply by 
change of his residence. It is permissible to 
conclude from the wandering habits of the 
Buddhist monks, that such interchange of 
membership was not of infrequent occurrence, 
and this must have practically served in a great 
degree, to check the spirit of local autonomy. 

In the second place, great Buddhist emperors 
must have been looked upon as the head of the 
Church and we know that the great Maurya 
emperor Asoka actually assumed such a position. 

Thirdly, the General Council that was sum- 
moned from time to time served the purposes 
of a central authority and kept alive the 
traditions of an undivided Church, It was, under 
the circumstances, the most effective method 
that could be devised for maintaining the unity 
of the great Buddhist Church, and it undoubtedly 
shows, at its best, the corporate feeling that 
animated the people of ancient India. Alto*" 
gether we hear of four such Councils, and the 
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one held at Vaisall, of which we possess a 
somewhat detailed account, mav he taken as a 
type of the rest.' 

These were not, however, quite sufficient 
for purposes of regular co-ordination. For, as 
a measure of practical utility, 
the first could hardly be 
expected to cope with the se- 
paratist tendency that must have steadily 


wliieh were, howevor, 
far from being siifti- 
ciunl. . 


‘ Tim most circumstantial account is prcecrrecl in Cliullarngga of 
Vinava-Pitufca, Twelftli Khandliaka. Kern .sums it up as follows : — 
‘A century after tlie Lord’s Pnriiiirvina the monks of Vpiji lineage 

at VaiSali declared Bs pormissiblo the ttm jinints, to wit (For a 

general idea of these ton points see p 301 above). At th.it tiino the 
Stiiavira Yufos, Kakandoka’s son, came to Vaisdll, ami whilst staynig 
ill tho MaliSvnnn, witnessed the unlawful prac'tiees of the Vrijian 
monks. By addressing tlie laity he endeavonred to stop the iniquity 
of the brethren, who instead of dissenting from their wrong practices, 
carried out against him the act of making e.xcuscs to the offended 
laity. Yasfis protested and deinaiided that a companion should be 
apiroiiitcd to go with himself as a messenger, so that lie might have 
the occasion of asking redress for the wrongs done to him. 11 is 
demand being Touchsated, he entered with his companion into the 
city of VaiSalT, vvhoro ho laid his case before the believing laymen. 
Ho was deservedly snecessfnl in his eloquent pleading, for the 
laymen after hooi'ing him declared that ho alone was a worthy Sramann 
and son of Sakyn. The Vfijian monks continned obstinate and carried 
out against Yasas the act of oxcommnnication. But Y'a^ went to 
KaasUmbl and sent messengers to the brethren in tho .western 
country, in Avanti, and in tho soutliern country, summoning them to 
an assembly. In resjxmso to his coll the Buddhist monks, numbering 
about 700 Booked together from these regions. When tho legal 
assembly had met to decide the question Kevata proposed a 
reselntion that the Sariigba sliouid settle she question at that place 
where it arose, i.e., at Yoiaill. Tho resolution being adopted^ the 
brethren went to VaiSali. In the subsequent meeting of the Saiiigha 
the proceedings did not succeed, which circumstances raored Rerata 
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deTeloped in course of time. The second was an 
uncertain factor and could be counted upon only 
at rare intervals ; as a matter of fact, in course of 
a thousand years, only three figures stand out 
prominently, viz., Asoka, Kanishka and Harsha. 
Lastly, the method of calling general councils, 
although most effective, must, on the whole, be 
looked upon as merely a desperate attempt to 
remedy the defects of the constitution and could, 
by its very nature, be resorted to only in extreme 
and exceptional cases. 

The result of this state of things is clearly 
seen in the repeated schisms within the bosom of 
the Church, and the less and loss representative 
character of each succeeding g(;neral Council. 
It is quite clear, hoAvever, that the idea of one 
universal Buddhist Church was never absent 
either in theory or in popular ideas, although 
we must admit that the local communities 
were the only real entities for all practical 
purposes. 


to lay a proposal before the assembly that tbe qnostion should be 
submitted to a committee. So ho selocted a committee of eight 
persons, four monks of the cast, and four of the west. The younger 
monk Ajita was appointed as regulator of seats. As the place of 
meeting of the committee was chosen the Valikurlnia, a quiet and 
undisturbed spot. 

The proceedings of the committee were conducted in this manner 
that Bevata put the questions, and SavrakCmin delivered his authori. 
tative replies. All the Ten Points wore declared to be against, the 
rules, and thei'ewith the Vrijiau monks wore put in the wrong. 

{Kern'n ilanutU of Indian Buddhism, pp. I0,S.5.) 
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The inscriptions faithfully reflect this double 
aspect of the Buddhist church. Thus while 
some of them record gifts to the local or a special 
community of monks,' others explicitly refer 
to the whole Buddhist fraternity (Samghasa 
chatudimm) as the object of their gift.“ 


§ 5 

The local corporations were governed on 
strictly democratic principles. The general as- 
„ , semblv of the monks constituted 

Iho ultra-a(!inoorn- • 

tie orffaniaatioM of tiic the .sovercigu authority and the 

local Kajfighns. ^ *' 

procedure of its meetings was 
laid down with minute exactness.'' 

In the first place all the fully ordained 
Bhikkhus in a community were members of the 
. as.sembly. Every one of them, 

llio general aesem- t . 

i)iy anil it.'* constitu- unlcss incapacitated for some 

tion. 

offence by way of penalty, had 
a right to vote. No meeting w'as legal unless all 
the members entitled to vote were either present, 
or, being absent, formally declared their consent.^ 
A minimum number of members that must be 

‘ Lad Noa. 987, lOlS, 1(199, 1100, 1105, 1123-1126. , U75, 1248, 
1260. 

> liud. Nos. 6, 02b, 04ii, 998, 999, 1006, 1007, 1010, 1020, 1024, 
1100,1127,1131,1133,11,87, 1139, 1140, 1140. Gapta Inaoriptions, 
Noa. 6, 02. 

= M. V., IX. 3. 

* The formal conaent of the abaent members was called ‘cfahanda.’ 
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present in order that the act may be legal, 
or, in other words, the rules of a quorum are 
laid down in Malulvagga, IX. 1. The number 
varied for different cla.sses of official acts. Thus 
there were some acts which could be done by only 
four, while others required the presence of nc 
less than twenty persons. Any member present 
might pi'otest if he thought that the constitution 
of the assembly was in any way irregular. 

The assemblv having duly met, the mover had 
first to announce to the assembled Ilhikkhus 
the resolution ho was going to 

Troccduro adoptctl , . 

in thy rnyctings of the propose; this announcement 
was called natti. After the 
mlti followed tlie question {kntnr'iavachtt) put 
to the Bhikkluis presemt if they apju’oved the 
resolution. The question was put either once 
or three times ; in the first case we liave a 
nailidaliifa kniiiuia in the second case a mfd- 
chalullJia Kamuui.' Minute regulations were 
laid down as to what acts fell respectively under 
the first and second categories. Any deviation 
from this stereotyped form was liable to make 
the official act invalid. Thus we have in Maha- 
vagga IX. 3. 3 : “ If one performs, O Bhikkhus, 
a Hat tidutii/a {ict with one urttii, and does not 
proclaim a kammftmlcha, such an act is unlaw- 
ful. If one performs, O Bhikkhus, a hatiidutiya 

' S. li, K., Vol, X.I11. f) 169, f. n. (2). For tlio practical illustra- 
tion of this form seo the ceremony of ordination on p, 29i above. 
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act with two iiattis and does not proclaim a 

kaMinavachd with one knmmavdchd and 

does not propose a natH with two kamma- 

vdehds and does not propose itaiti, such an act is 
unlawful.” 

After the resolution was formally put before 
the Samghn once or thrice, as the case might be, 
it -was automatically passed, if the members 
present kept silent. In case any one spoke 
against it and there was a difference of opinion, 
the decision of the majority prevailed. Regular 
votes were taken, and a taker of the votes 
was formally appointed by the samgha for this 
purpose.' 

In case the matter of dispute Avas grave and 
complicated, it could be referred to another local 
community in which there was a larger number 
of Bhikklius. The procedure of doing this is 
descril)ed in detail in Chullavagga IV. 11. 17. ff. 

The communitv to which the matter was thus 

*• 

referred first asked for, and obtained, a guarantee 
that their decision would be accepted as final. 
Then they proceeded to consider the subject in 
very much the same way as described above. 
If the matter wjks a complicated one and point- 
less speeches were uttered in course of discussion 
they could refer it to a small committee.^ Only 

' C. V., iv. (I, 

■ Tlie reference ty conunittee seems to imvo been a well established 
practice. It wus resorted to in the council of VaisjU ( C. V. Xli. 2. 7 ). 
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the Bhikkhus of highest repute were selected for 
these committees and their appointment w-as 
made by a formal act of the Order. If the 
committee were unable to come to any decision 
about the question, they handed it back to the 
Samgha which settled it by the votes of the 
majority. 

Although the votes of the majority generally 
decided the disputed points, the Buddhist texts 
vnake it abundantly clear that the bindins: force 
of this general principle was not uniformly 
recognised. Tims we are told in Chullavagga IV. 
10. 1, that the taking of votes is invalid when the 
taker of votes knows that those whose opinions 
are not in accordance with law will he, or may 
probably be, in the majority. Again, there were 
secret methods of taking votes and “ if tlie taker 
of votes ascertained that those whose opinion 
was against tlie Dhamma were in the majority, 
he was to reject the vote as wrongly taken.”’ 
It is difficult to explain these deviations from 
the general democratic spirit of the regulations. 
The texts are quite silent as to how the matter 
was to be decided if the decision of the majority 
were rejected, and on the whole there hangs a 
mystery about these regulations which it is at 
present impossible to clear up. 

The local corporation of monks carried on the 
necessary secular business of the monastery 

■ C. V., IV. 14. 2B, 

40 
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through the agency of a nurnher of officers 
appointed by it in due form. 
The names and number of these 
officers naturally varied in 
different places, but the most important among 
them were : — (1) the distributor of food, includ- 
ing fruits and rice gruel, (2) the keeper of 
stores, (3) the regulator of the lodgings, (4) the 
recipient of robes, (5) the distributor of robes, 

(6) the keeper of rain-cloaks and bathing clothes, 

(7) the keeper of alms-bowls and (8) the 
superintendent of the gardeners.’ The officers 
were of course selected from amongst the 
brethren, and only the most eminent among 
them were entrusted witJi these important 
charges. 

The local corporation had extensive authority 
. over the individual monks and 

Tlie nuthonty ot tlio 

BBikjrW over indivi. could visit thcii’ offences with 

filial raombev. 

various degrees of punishment 
such as (1) Tajj»niy« kavitiia (act of rebuke), 
(2) the Xlssai/o kamvia (putting under 
tutelage), (3) Vnhhnjaniyo koimiifi (act of 
banishment), (i) Fatiscrreiiii/a keituita (act of 
making amends to the laity), and (5; Vklche- 
paniya kamme (act of suspension). A detailed 
account of the offences deserving one or other 
of these punishments, and the Avay in which they 


Tlie nuthority of tlio 
flaihgba over indivj, 
filial raombev. 


Cf, Kern— Manual^ p. 88, 
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were imposed, is given in the first Khandhaka of 
Chullavagga. Besides these, there was the 
system of probation and penance {PaHram and 
Mamtta) which is described in minute detail in 
the second and third Khinidhakas. Above all 
there was the act of expulsion from the Commu- 
nity, the highest punishment contemplated by 
the Buddhist canon, and the offences involving 
this extreme measure are given in the Parajikn 
section of the IMtimokklia. 

The nuns (Bhikkhunisj formed a distinct 
community in the Buddhist 
uuiia!^ of church. They had their own 

Sarnyho which ^vas guided by 
the same rules and regulations as that of the 
monks. The Bhikkhuui Saiiigha was, however, 
for all practical purposes, subordinated to the 
Bhikkhu Samyha. The ordination of a new 
Bhikkliunl, although carried on in the BhikkhunI 
Samyha in exactly the same way as that of a 
Bhikkhu in the Bhikkhu Samyha, had to be con- 
firmed by the latter. The general tendency 
of the Buddhist canon law was to assign a 
distinctly inferior position to the Bhikkhunis, as 
the great Buddha was of opinion that their 
admission into the Buddhist church was calcu- 
lated to destory its purity. Many safeguards 
were devised to avert this evil but the essential 
principles guiding the corporation of monks were 
equally applicable iu the case of that of the nuns. 
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It appears from Buddha’s reply to Ananda 
in Chullavagga X. 3. that other religious sects 
also admitted women in their fraternity.’ 


§6 

The foregoing account of the Buddhist 
church is calculated to give a fair idea of the 
corporate character of the institution. We may 
now dwell upon some special features of the 
organisation which bring out this characteristic 
in a more vivid manner. 

In the first place attention may l)e drawn to 
the fact, already noticed above, 

Uclation between ii i jv • i 

the individuol Bliiklcliu tn3(t tllC inCiiVldUril in tllG 

BuUdiiist church was merged 

in the corporation. The indi- 
vidual had absolutely no freedom of his own, and 
his life was regulated even to the minutest 
detail by a set of ordinances enforced by the 
corporation. A few specimens may be quoted 
below' just to give an idea of the w hole thing : — 
(i) Whatsoever Bhikkhu who is not sick, 
shall, desiring to warm himself, kindle a fire, or 
have a fire kindled, without cause sufficient 
thereto — that is a Pachittiya (an offence requir- 
ing expiation) (S. B. E., XIIT, p. 44). 


^ For tlio details of the BUikkhnwS eamgha cf. C. V., X. and the 
Bbikkhuui Paliiuokklia. 
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(ii) Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall bathe at 
intervals of less than half a mouth, except on 
the proper occasion — that is a Pachittiya ( ibid). 

{Hi) In case people should c<Ter a Bhikkhu, 
who has gone to some house, to take as much as 
he chose of their sweetmeats and cakes, that 
Bhikkhu, should he so wish, may accept two or 
three howls full. If he should accept more than 
that — that is a Pachittiya {ibid, p. 39). 

(iv) Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall have a ruf? or 
mat made with silk in it — tiiat is a Pachittiya 
offence involving forfeiture {ibid, p. 21-). 

(v) When a Bhikkhu has had a new rug made, 
he should use it for six years. If he should 
have another new rug made within the six years, 
whether he has got rid, or has not got rid of the 
former one, — unless with the permission of the 
Saiiigha — that is a Pachittiya offence involving 
forfeiture.* 

The same relation between the individual and 
the corporation is brought out by the general 
presumption in the Buddhist canon law that 
everything belongs to the Samffhz and not to 
any individual monk, and that the latter can 
only possess that which has been specitically 

'■ The VibhanKa explains by a story, why the last danse was added. 
“ A sick monk was askyd by bis rclalivos to come home, that they 
might nurse him. Ho ausweicd that ho was too ill to carry his rng, 
could not get on without one, and could not have a new one Tnado 
within six years. Then the Blessed One established this exception to 
the gcuci-ul rule ’’ ( ibtd, j). Uo, and footnote ). 
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allotted to him. Thus it is a general rule that 
a Bhikkhu can possess only one howl at a. time 
and he can exchange it for a new one only when 
it has been broken in at least five places. Now 
if any Bhikkhu got a new howl in violation of the 
above rule, that bowl was forfeited to the Samgha 
and given to the Bhikkhu who had the worst 
bowl.' Again, as a general rule, the Bhikkhus 
could not possess gold or silver, and if any of 
them should receive it or get some one to 
receive it for him, or allow it to be kept in 
deposit for him, he had to give it up for the 
use of the community.” Even when things vvere 
allowed to a Bhikkhu for personal use, they Avere 
considered as the property of the Scoitgha.^ It 
is perfectly in keeping with this doctrine that 
on the deatli of a Bhikkbu, the Sam/hu became 
the owner of his property : ' 

“ On the death of a Bhikkhu, O Bhikkhus, 
the Samgha becomes the owner of his bowl and 
of his robes. But, noAV, those who wait upon 
the sick arc of much service. I prescribe, 
O Bhikkhus, that the set of robes and the bowl 
are to be assigned by the Samgha to them who 

■ S. B. K., XIIl, p. 27. 

® Ibidf p. 20 and footnote. 

'' No Bhikkha hud a separate personal o^rtiorsliip over his robes j 
though uoininuUy given to him for his own use, and really his own, 
subject to the rnles, they were, technically spenfcing, the property of 
the whole Sathgha (rbicl> p. 18, f.ii. 1). 

‘ M,T, VIII. 27.0. 
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have waited upon the sick. And whatever little 
property or small supply of a Hhikkhu’s requi- 
sites there may be, that is to bo divided by the 
Samgha that are present there; but whatever 
large quantity of property and large supply of a 
Bhikkhu’s requisites there may be, that Is not to 
be given away and not to be apportioned, but to 
belong to thr Samyha of the four directions, 
those who hav-e come in, and tliose who have 
not.” 

The communistic theory of property is also 
beautifully illustrated by the following story. 

“ Now at that time the llhikkhus who dwelt 
in a certain country residence, not far from 
Siivatthi, wi-re worried by having constantly to 
provide sleeping accommodation for travelling 
Rhikkhus who came in (from country places). 
And those Bhikkhus thought: ‘[This being so,] 
let us hand over all the sleeping accommodation 
which is the property of the Saiiigha to one (of 
us), and let us use it as belonging to him.’ And 
they [did so]. 

Then the incoming Bhikkhus said to them : 

‘ Prepare, Sirs, sleeping accommodation for us.’ 

‘ There are no beds. Sirs, belonging to the 
Sariigha. We have given them all away to one* 
of us.’ 

‘ What, Sirs ? Have you then made away 
with property belonging to the Samgha ? 

‘ That is so. Sirs.’ 
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The moderate Bhikkhus murmured, etc., and 
told the matter to the Blessed One. 

‘ Is it true, 0 Bhikkhus, as they say, that 
Bhikkhus make away with Samgha property ? ’ 

‘ It is true, Lord.’ 

Then the Blessed One rebuked them, etc., and 
said to the Bhikkhus : ‘ These five things, 

O Bhikkhus, are untransferable, and are not to 
be disposed of either by the Samgha, or by a 
company of two or three Bhikkhus (a Gana), 
or by a single individual. And what are the 
five ? A park (ArfXma), or the site for a park — 
this is the first untransferable thing, that cannot 
be disposed of by the Samgha, or l)y a Gana, or 
by an individual. If it be disposed of, such 
disposal is void; and whosoever has disposed of 
it, is guilty of a thullachchaya, A Vihara or 
the site for a Yihilra — this is tl)e second, etc. 
(as before). A bed, or a chair, or a bolster, or a 
pillow — this is the third, etc. A brass Amssel, or 
a brass jar, or a brass pot, or a brass vase, or a 
razor, or an axe, or a hatchet, or a hoe, or a spade 
— this is the fourth, etc. Creepers, or bamboos, 
or raunja, or babbaja grass, or common grass, or 
clay, or things made of wood, or crockery — this is 
tile fifth, etc. (as before, down to) thullachchaya.” 

Thus it was that the individual member 
could occasionally realise the idea of the larger 


> 0. V., VI, 16. 
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Brotherliood. In view of the fact that there was 
no central organisation of the Buddhist church, 
these peculiar theories and practices alone could 
enable a member to realise that the various local 
corporations were merely the parts of a larger 
one. If a monk of Kashmir, in course of his 
travels, could claim by right, a bed at night in a 
convent at Pataliputra, he would certainly have 
realised the idea of the greater corporation 
such as nothing else would have enabled him 
to do. 


7 

Several institutions in the Buddhist church 
constantly kept alive the cor- 
''ceren^: ieeliug ill the minds of 

Church the members. The regular 

assembly of the local Bhikkhus 

* 

may be mentioned first. It was at first ordaiUed 
that the Bhikkhus should assemble and recite 
the Dhamma on the eighth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth day of each half-month.' On one of 
the last two days took place the ‘Uposatha* 
service and the recitation of Patiraokkha.® This 
was looked upon as very important and elaborate 
regulations w^ere laid down for fairly conducting 
the ceremony. 

‘ M. V,, II. 1. 3. 

• M. V., II. 8. 2, 3 ; II. 4. 2. 

41 
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The service Avas to be held by the complete 
fraternity of a locality. For 
(i) Keguiar period!- purposc thc boundarics 

of a local area were clearly 
defined ‘ by a formal act of the Order. The 
area Avas not to be too large, nor was it to consist 
of such natural obstacles, as a big river without 
any regular communication between the two 
sides by means of ferry boats, etc. These pre- 
cautions were evidently taken to ensure the 
possibility of the attendance of all the members. 
There was to be only one ‘ Uposatha ’ service, on 
a particular day proclaimed beforehand, and on 
a fixed spot arranged for the purpose. 

When the brethren had assembled together, 
the Patimokkha Avas recited” 


The recitation of the 
Pfttimohkhu. 


by a learned competent Bhik- 


khu with the formal sanction 


of the Assembly.'' As tbe recitation pro- 
ceeded, and at the end of the description 
of each class of offence, s, the question Avas 
put to the assembled brethren whether they were 
pure with regard to it. The question was repeat- 
ed thrice, and if the assembly remained silent, 
the recitation was continued ; for the silence Avas 


* It no Bpeoiflc boundary wa-s determined, the boundary of the 
village or the town where the £hikkbnE dwelt was accepted ae the 
boundary for the Uposatha service (M. V., 11. 12. 7). 

The Patimokkha (a classifiod catalogue of varions offences and 
their appropriate puniabment) was usually recited in ite full extent 
but it could be abridged in times of danger (M. A'., 11. 15). 

' M. V., IT. 3. a, 
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tautainount to a declaration of innocence.* 
On the other hand if any of the Bhikkhus 
present was guilty of any of these offences he 
had to confess his guilt and was treated according 
to the rules and regulations. After the recita- 
tion of Patimokkha was finished, various topics 
connected with the church were discussed in the 
assembly ® and sometimes even official acts 
\vere performed.^ Usually the eldest Bhikkhu 
was the master of the ceremony but in case 
he was ignorant and unable to recite the 
Patimokkha, the Bhikkhu who was most learned 
and competent took his place. In case all the 
Bhikkhus of a particular locality wore ignorant 
they had to send instantly one Bhikkhu to 
the neighbouring community Avith instructions 
to come back after having learnt the Pati- 
mokkha abridged or in its full extent. If 
he failed to do this the Bhikkhus had all to go to 
a neighbouring community to hold the Uposatha 
service, and the recital of the Patimokkha. 

The presence of all the members in the cere- 
mony was specially insisted upon. If any one 
was absent on account of sickness he had to 
charge another Bhikkhu with his ‘ parisuddhi,’’ 
i.e., with the solemn declaration that he was 
pore from the offences specified in the Patiraok- 
kha. He had also to declare at the same time 

> M. V., n. ;j. 

- M. V., II. 15. 5-11, 

^ M. V., 11, 23. 
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his consent to the acts to be performed in the 
assembly.’ If the sick Bhikkhu did not succeed 
in conveying this parisuddhi, he had to be carried 
to the assembly on his bed or his chair. If the 
nurses of the sick man thought that by removing 
him his sickness would increase or he would die, 
then the whole Sathgha had to go to the sick 
man and hold Uposatha there. But in no case 
were they to hold the ceremony with incomplete 
congregation. Similarly if a Bhikkhu was seized 
by his relations or kings, robbers, etc., on the 
Uposatha day, the Bhikkhus had at first to try 
to have him temporarily released for joining the 
Uposatha service. If they did not succeed, they 
were to request them to take the Bhikkhu out- 
side the boundary during the Uposatha ceremony 
so that the congregation might be technically 
complete. Failing in this, they should rather 
stop the Uposatha ceremony altogether than hold 
it with an incomplete congregation. Again, if a 
Bhikkhu turned mad, he was first to be granted 
' ummattakaBammvti’ {i.e., the mad man’s leave) 
by a formal act of the Order l>efore the Uposatha 
ceremony could be held without him. This insis- 
tence on the presence of all the members and the 
mutual confession of guilt must be looked upon 
as indicative of, and no doubt greatly conducive 
to, the corporate spirit of .the Buddhist monks.” 


' M. V.. JI. 23. 

* TJhb ftcfoimt in taken from M. V., IJ. 
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The Vassa or the retreat during the rainy 
season was another institution 
tho raLy Calculated to develop the corpo- 

rate spirit among the Buddhist 
monks. It was ordained that for three months 
during the rainy season every year, commencing 
either from the dav after the full moon of 
Ashadha, or a month after that date, the monks 
had to live in a settled residence.’ During this 
period, they could not leave their place of resi- 
dence, except in cases of emergency, specified 
in detail in Mahavagga III. Thus, for three 
months, a number of Bhikkhus lived together 
in mutual amity and concord. We get a glimpse 
of it from the following short account of the life 
led by a group of Bhikkhus ; “ Ho who came 
back first from the village, from his alms- 
pilgrimage, prepared seats, got water for washing 
the feet, a foot stool, and a towel, cleaned the 
slopbasin and got it ready and put there (water 
to) drink and foods. He who came back last 
from the village, from his alms-pilgrimage, ate, 
if there was any food left (from the dinner of the 
other Bhikkhus) and if he desired to do so ; and 
if he did not desire (to eat), threw it away at a 
place free from grass or poured it away into 
water in which no living things were ; put away 
the water for washing the feet, the footstool. 


‘ I'Siially the monks trurolled £1*0111 plac'e to place during? Hie reet 
of the year. 
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and the towel ; cleaned the slop-basin and 
put it away, put the water and the food away 
and swept the dining-room, etc.”* 

At the end of the Vassa residence the assem- 
bled Bhikkhus held the cere- 

(n») PavSratia - i • i 

mony of Pavarana, m which 
‘ every Bhikkhu present invited the Samgha to 
charge him with any offence they thought him 
guilty of — an offence which they saw, or heard 
of, or suspected — so that he might atone for it.^ 

‘ Immediately after the Pavarana the robes 
belonging to the local Samgha 
iriony/ distributed among its 
members. This was known as 
the Kathina ceremony. The ‘ Kathim,* literally 
‘ hard,’ M'as the stock of cotton provided by the 
faithful to 1)6 made up into robes for the use of 
the Samgha during the ensuing year. By a 
formal act of the Order a Bhikkhu was placed 
in charge of dyeing and sewing these clothes. 
When the ncu' robes w^ere ready for wear, he 
chose one for himself and pointed out the re- 
maining robes to the Bhikkhus there present, 
specifying which he thought tit for the elder 
and which for the vounsrer members of the 
Order. Finally he called upon the Samgha for 
their formal approval of his procedure. On the 
receipt of such approval the Bhikkhus took 

’ M, V., IV. 57. 

“ Foi' the details a»d formaliiies of the uereuiony c/. M. V., IV. 
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possession of their respective robes, and the 
ceremony came to an end.' 


The Buddhist fraternity, of which a short 
sketch has been given above, 

Eeligious corpora* 1111 

tioQs other than the may be looked upon as a type 

BtK^dhipt Saniffhn . n .1 1- > !_• 

of the religious corporations in 
ancient India. The Jaina fraternity, the only 
other religious corporation of ndiich some detail- 
ed account is known to us, clearly belongs to 
this type.- Of the rest we possess very little 
definite information. There can, however, be 
scarcely any doubt that the.se religious corpora- 
tions were always an important factor in ancient 
Indian society. It has been alromly demon- 
strated that there were many such corporations 
at the time when Buddhism arose. Their conti- 
nued existence in later times is proved by the 
Dharma^tras and inscriptions. Thus the passage 
from Yajuavalkya quoted on p. 39 above, refers 
to the ‘ ’ 01' heterodox religious sects in lay- 

ing down rules and regulations for corporations. 
The corporation of the ‘ Pashandis ’ is also 
expressly referred to in the Narada Samhita in 
the following passage : — 

“ fwfh: i 

' S. B. B., Vol. XViI, pp, l' 18 -I 52 and footnote*. 

‘ CoBsiderations of space forbid a detailed acconnt of the Jaina 
church. 
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^ W m” (X. 1. 2.) 

An inscription of the second century A. U. 
records a gift to the corporation {parshad) of the 
Charakas, probably ‘ a certain special category 
of Brahmanical ascetics” wliile another refers to 
the holy assembly of the Aparajitas.- 

During the latter part of the Hindu period, 
religious corporations specially 

Their contiinu d e\. » 1, . tr • i 

istenco till the latest ot tlic various Vaishpava and 

iioriod of Iliiidn India. i i /i • i i 

oakta sects, largely nourished 
in southern India. References to temples occur 
pretty frequently in south Indian records and 
leave no doubt that these local religious 
corporations of more or less well-defined charac- 
ter were iissociated with them. They no 
doubt corresponded to the ancient Buddhist 
monasteries to a certain extent but their corpo- 
rate organisation never reached the same high 
stage of development. A detailed account of 
these institutions is not necessary for the pur- 
pose of the present work, however interesting it 
might prove to the students of Indian history. 
The same remark applies to the similar institu- 
tions in northern India. 

“ Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p, 79. AIbo c/. the dedientory cave inscrip, 
tions of ASoka and DaSnratha. 

= Lad. No. 1163. 
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Corporate Actimties in Social Life 

§1 

The corporate activities of the ancient In- 
dians were most remarkably 

the concrete eipreaeioD inanjlBHtPQ in tllCir SOCltil Hfo, 

hlsc^r itf':. and they were carried to a de- 

gree of perfection which is 
unknown elsewhere in the world. The institu- 
tion variously knowm as varm,jati or caste, is 
the concrete expression of those activities, and 
represents, in its highest deveiopment, the best 
form of social corporation known to history. It 
is not my object here to trace the origin and de- 
velopment of the caste sy.stem as a whole, for 
that is too big a subject and requires separate 
treatment by itself. I should rather confine 
myself to those essential features alone which 
make the term corporation applicable to it, and 
bring out more {)rominently the corporate 
character of the institution. 

We may begin from the earliest period of 
Indian history known to us. 

The origin and anti- ‘ ’ 

quity of the caste VIZ., that represented by the 
Rigveda. The point has often 
been discussed whether the caste system was 
42 
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known to the people of that agje. But the views 
of antiquarians differ much on this question. 
Aufrecht, Benfey, M. Miiller, Muir, Roth, Weber 
and Zimmer were of opinion that the later Rrah- 
manical social organisation was unknown to the 
Vedic people. The view was endorsed by Senart, 
Macdonell, Von Schroeder and Kaegi. On the 
other hand Haug, Kern and Ludwig maintain 
the opposite view and they have 1)een supported 
by Oldenberg and Geldner.* It would be of no 
use to consider in detail the arguments advanced 
by each, but we may examine the facts so far as 
they have been elucidated by these scholars. 

There is only one passage in Rigveda, the 
celebrated Purusha Sukta which refers to the 
division of society into four classes. The Sukta 
is, however, admittedly of late 

Caste system un- . . i , 

knownin the Rigvedic- Origin and caiiiiot there! ore be 
accepted as an evidence of 
the earliest period. There are, however, some 
grounds for the belief that the four classes 
were not unknown to the earliest Indo-Aryans. 
The earliest Iranian society was divided 
into four classes {pishtras) corresponding to 
those described in the Purusha Sukta. Thus 
the Athravas (priests) would correspond to 
the BrShmaps, the Rafhaesthas (warriors) to 
the Kshatriyas, the Vmtriyas Fshouyants (chief 

* For a summary of these views cf. A. L., p. 186, end V, I., 11, 

p. 2A7 S. 
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of family) to the Vaisyas and the SttUis 
(labourers) to the Sudras.* There is some force 
in Ludwig’s argument that as the religious ideas 
contained in the Rigveda reach back to the time 
when the Iranians and the Aryans lived together 
we have a right to take the social ideas also as 
representative of the same period ; that if we 
admit the absence of sitnilar class distinctions in 
the age of Rigveda, we are hound to presume 
that the Aryans originally had tlie distinctions 
in their society, suhse<|uently lost it and had 
built them up again at some future period.'"’ 

It may thus be admitted that the four-fold 
social division contemplated by 
ciasa diatuicuona the Purusha Sukt,. was known 

ol tlio Kigvouu art' 

different iumi canie iji tiic age of lligveda. There 
is, hoAv^ever, nothing to show 
that the four classes formed anything approach- 
ing to four castes. Every people in an advanced 
state of civilisation may he differentiated into 
the four (or possibly more) elements, The Eng- 
lish people, for example, may he divided into the 
clergy, the noble, the middle class, and the 
labourers. There is no evidence to show that 
the general division of the people into four class- 
es in the age of Rigveda was more rigid than 

^ Cf, Lii<Jwij<, Der Hi>i;voda, lU, pp. 24iJ-4; SenartjOastC!, p. 140 ff. 

’ Der Kigvedd, liJ, 5244. 'Jliei*© is however do quoation of the 
* uJasBea-uuterBchiedc die auf der ^eburt beruhten* as Ludwig pre- 
sumes. C/. Senart, Caste, p. 142; Spiegel, Krau, Alterthamsk- II, 
p. &61 S. 
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that prevailing in England, the hereditary nobles 
in the latter forming a suitable counterpart to 
the more or less hereditary priest-hood in the 
former. It may be argued, that in the case of 
India the later literature shows these classes as 
rigid castes, and in the absence of any proof to the 
contrary, we might postulate the same with re- 
gard to the age of Eigveda. Apart from the 
illogical nature of the statement itself, the ex- 
ample of the Iranian society clearly proves that 
the class distinctions mentioned above do not 
connote any caste distinctions, and, what is more 
important, that they do not even necessarily 
lead to the latter. 

Let us next examine the point whether, and 
if so how far, these classes partook of the nature 
of corporations. We can speak of corporation 
only when there is some link by which a 
class of people is tied together, whether it be 
of profession, social status or something else. 
Now there is absolutely no evidence that any of 
the four classes of which the exi.stence may be 
inferred from the hymns of Rigveda ever form- 
ed a professional group or social unit. Excep- 
tions may indeed be taken to the case of Brah- 
maijiH and Sudras. It may be argued that 
the priest-hood already formed a profession * 
and that the Sudras or Dasas formed a distinct 
ethnic group. In the first case, however, there 


Muir. 8. T., I. 269. 
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is nothing to show that the profession was the 
monopoly of a particular and definite class of 
people, or that those who adopted it formed any 
organised social group or groups by themselves. 
In the hitter case, although the Sudras or Dasas 
were ethnically distinct from the Aryas, there is 
no reason to suppose that they were a homo- 
geneous race, being composed, as they were, of 
various aboriginal races, whom the Aryans had 
to confront in their Indian settlements. It may 
be broadly asserted therefore, that although there 
were several classes among tlie Aryans in the 
early Vedic period there was not yet any 
question of caste.' 


§ 2 


We may next take into consideration the 
later Vedie age. Weber, who 
Vedic period'''^' bas made a special study of the 

data regarding ca.ste contained 
in these sources, is of opinion that the caste sys- 
tem was fully developed during the period, and 
that we find here the system which was after- 
wards idealised in Manu’s code, although he is 
constrained to admit that some laxity in the sys- 
tem is observable here and there." That this 
view of the development of the caste system is 


^ Senarfc, OastGA, p. 149 ff. 
* Ind. Stud., Vol. X, p. 2, 
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en’oneous is noAv generally recognised * With- 
out going into this question in detail we shall 
separately discuss the cases of Brahman, Esha- 
triya, Vais'ya and Sudra just to find out to what 
extent any of those partook of a corporate 
character. 


Brahman . — The pretension of the Brahma^ 
has no doubt reached a high 
Already in Kaueitakl 
they are called Gods and Gods of 
Gods (p. 3o).'^ They are even held to be identical 
with Brahma (p. 37). They alone can take things 
offered in a sacrifice. I’hey have a right to claim 
four privileges, vk., (1) Archa (veneration), (2) 
Dana (present, gifts, etc.), (3) Ajyeyata (freedom 
from oppression) and (t) Ahadhyata (immunity 
from capital punishment). They have also four 
duties, viz., (1) Brahnianyaih (purity of blood), 
(2) Pratirupacliarya (proper w^ay of living), (3) 
Yasah (fame through the study of Veda, etc.), ( 1) 
Lokapakti (intellectual and religious training 
of the people, as teacher, sacrificial priest and 
purohita).^ 

These duties and privileges belong to no other 
class of people, at least as a body, and as such 
the Brahmans must be looked upon as a distinct 
privileged class. There were besides special 


' Hopkins, Oaato, pp 2, 108. 

* These pages refer to Ind. 8tiid. Vol. X. 

* lud. Stud. X. 41. For detailed account of each of the above pri- 
viloges and duties see, pp. 4I>100. 
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rules and regulations pi-escrilwid for the conduct 
of a Brahman such as that: 

(1) ITe should not carry arms (p. 90) (Kaust- 
takl, 93.101.. 

(2) lie should not speak in a vulgar tongue 

(p. 97).‘ 

(3) He should initiate his son at a particular 
age (p. 101). 

(4) He should observe the rides Inid down for 
taking food. 

(5) He should oDsc'rve Brahmucharya (chas- 
tity) (p. 102). 

The violation of these rules was meted vrith 
punishment in the form of jienance, and some- 
times it even led to the exclusion from the 
Bralimanic fold. The ‘ out-cast,’ however, could 
get liack into his society hy performing some 
penances (p. 102). 

It is thus quite clear that the Brahmans al- 
i-eady possessed a corporate 
the Brshnien enrpit- character. It h(*hoves US next 
to take into consideration the 
nature of this corporation. 

The first thing that strikes anybody is that 
the corporation is in the making, and that a 
conscious attempt is visible, to make it more and 
more perfect. In the first place, what is the 


‘ S P. Br., 3. 2. J. 24. 
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basis of the corporation ? The group of people 
who were collectively called Brahman was not 
bound together by ties of birth. There is abso- 
lutely nothing to show that, as in later days, none 
but the son of a Brahman could l)elongto the 
class. 

Rules were indeed laid down that nobody 
should serve as a priest who could not prove his 
descent from three (according to Kausitaki 
Sutra) or ten (according to Latyayana Sutra) 
generations of Kishis (p. 70). But these very 
rules prove distitictly that the unbroken descent 
in a Brahman line was as yet an ideal and not 
an actuality. It further shows the conscious 
attempt towards a closer corporation to which 
I have referred above. 

We have, however, not to depend upon nega- 
tive proof alone to establish our thesis. Authen- 
tic ancient texts repeatedly declare that it is 
knowledge, not descent, that makes a Brahman. 
Thus we learn from Satapatha Brahman 11. 6. 2. 
10, that Janaka became .a Brahman through the 
teachings of Yajuavalkya. Taittiriya-samhita 
(6, 6. 1. 4) declares I ?rr5R W. 

‘ He who has learning is the Brahman 
rishi. Again w^e have in Kathaka 30. 1, and 
Maiti*ayanlya Saiiihita 48. 1 ; 107. 9. 
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“ What do you ask about Br^hma^ father, 
what do you ask about Brah- 

Kuowlodire, not 

i.irth, the biiHis oi the mail mother ? Since one who 
ooiporatioi. kiiows the Veda is the father, 

the grand father.” These and similar passages 
indicate that knowledge was looked upon as the 
primary qualification, and heredity counted for 
little in the recognition of a person as Brah- 
man.’ 

if. then, the Brahmanhood depended upon 
the knowledge and learning mainly requisite for 
Vedie worship, there must have been some speci- 
fic method by which it was obtained. The 
method is fortunately referred to in Kausitakl, 
u5, from which we learn that the teacher had the 
power to confer ‘ arsheyam ’ or Brahmanhood 
upon his student,- apparently if the latter w'ere 
inclined to adopt the profession of a priest, and 
had, in the opinion of the teacher, capacity 
required for the same. This is beautifully 
illustrated by a passage in Aitareya Brahmapa 
(YII-19), quoted by Mui.r’ We are told that 
“sacrifice fled from the Kshatriya, Vai.sya and 
Sudra and approached ti> Jirahraan. Wherefore 
now also .sacrifice depends upon Brahmap, upon 
the Brahinaiis. Kshattra then followed Brahmap, 

' Und so wird deiin auoh sotist noch niolirfiudi das WisBon allein 
als wesentlich, die Abkiinft Uberhaupt als Ranz unweBentlieli bezeichnet 
(Ind. Stud., p. 70). 

* For various details in connection with it cj. Ind Blud.,x, pp. 71-72. 

“ Muir, S. T., Vol. I ,p. 368, > ' 
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and said, ‘ invite me (too to participate) in this 
sacrifice.’ Brahmaii replied, ‘ so be it ; then lay- 
ing aside thy own implements (bow, arrows, etc.) 
approach the sacrifice with the implements of 
Brahman, in the form of Brabmap, and having 
become Brahman.’ Kshattra rejoined, ‘ Be it so,’ 
and, laying aside his own implements, approached 
the sacrifice with those of Brahman, in the 
form of Brahman and having become Brahman, 
Wherefore, now also a Kshattriya, when sacri- 
ficing, laying aside his owm implements, ap- 
proaches the sacrifice with those of Brahman, 
in the form of Brahmap, and having become 
Brahman.” There was thus no inherent dis- 
tinction between Kshattra and BrRhmap, and the 
one might have been changed into the other by a 
change in the mode of life and profession. The 
same idea also occurs in Aitareya Brahmapa 
VII. 231 ; “ He, a king, when consecrated 
(Ihwpir:) enters into the condition of a BrSh- 
man,” and also in ^atapatha Brahmapa (III. 2. 1. 
39 ff). On the authority of these and other texts 
Weber concludes: “Thus every Eajanya and 
Vaisya becomes, through the consecration for 
sacrifice (D^) a Brahman during its continu- 
ance, and is addressed as such ” (p. 17). Again 
W'e have in Satapatha Brahmapa (XIII. 4. 1. 3) : 
“ whosoever sacrifices, does so after having as it 
were become a Br&hman.” So too K&ty&yana 
says in his Srauta-sutra, VI. 4. 12: “The word 
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Brahman is to Ije addressed to a Vaisya and a 
Esjanya also,” on which the commentator an- 
notates: "The formula ‘This Brahmaija. has 
been consecrated ’ is to be used at the sacrifice 
of a Vaisya and a Rajanya also ; and not the 
words ‘ this Rajanya, or this Vais'ya, has been 
consecrated.” 

The passage in Kausitaki, 55, thus gives a 
probable clue to the basis of corporation which 
we have been trying to discover. It is the 
knowledge and deportment requisite for priestly 
function, and the Brahman society in those days 
may thus be said to be a guild of priests. As 
new members could be admitted to a craft-guild 
only by some prescribed method (see ante, p, 49), 
so one could be initiated into this guild of priests 
only after an approved term of apprenticeship 
with a Master. 'Phis is expressly acknowledged 
by the Sutra writers. Thus Apastamba says 
that “ he (the Acharya) causes him (the pupil) 
to be born (a second time) by (imparting to him) 
sacred learning ” (S. B. E., II, p. 3) ; also, that 
" this (second) birth is the best ” The father 
and the mother produce the body only ” {ibid). 
Again, one “ whose father and grandfather have 
not been initiated (and his two ancestors) are 
called slayers of the Brahmaij. Intercourse, eat- 
ing and intermarriage with them should be 
avoided {ibid; p. 5). ‘No religious rite can be 


C/. Muir, S.T , Vol, 1, p, 369 and f, ». 
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performed by a (child) before he has been girt 
with the sacred girdle, since he is on a level with 
a Sudra before his (neAv) birth from the Veda’ 
{ibid, p. 10). Initiation, not birth, was thus 
the real claim to Brahmanhood, and we get here 
a rational explanation of those elaborate cere- 
monies which regulated the relation between a 
teacher and a student. 

The analogy with the guild may be carried a 
step further. As many of these guilds (like those 
of weavers, barbers, potters and oil-millers) had 
ultimately developed into ‘ castes,’ so the ‘ guild 
of the priests ’ was also converted into the 
‘ Brahmap caste.’ We come across those craft 
guilds in ancient time, and their representatives, 
forming so many ‘ castes,’ in modern days. It 
would be as much consonant to reason to say, 
that the membership of the primitive guilds 
depended upon birth, as to predicate the same of 
the ancient Brahman class. 

It is necessary that we should divest our 
mind of prejudices and guard ourselves against 
associating modern ideas with the old state of 
things. The angle of vision also requires to be 
changed a little. We are accustomed to say 
that the ‘ Brahmans alone could be priests, they 
alone could teach the Vedas,’ whereas we should 
rather say that they alone were Brahmans who 
possessed a knowledge of the Veda and could 
perform the function of a priest. One was a 
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Brahman because he was a Vedic scholar and a 
priest, and not the vice versa. Again, the Brah- 
maijs of those days did not confine their activities 
to the function of a priest alone. As we have 
seen, some of them w^ere fighters too, and it is 
certain that many also followed other professions. 
But the prohibition to carry arms, which we 
find in Kausitaki is probably a typical example 
of the gradual restriction in this respect. Here 
again we find that conscious attempt towards 
making the corporation a closer one to which 
reference has already been made. 

The ‘ corporation of priests ’ had not as yet 
developed that social exclusive- 

1 he* corporation, not *■ 

yot a riprid one. HCss wliich is the chief charac- 
teristic of their descendants. They freely married 
among all classes of people and took wives even 
from the Sudra class. 'J'he marriage with Sudras 
was indeed looked upon with disfavour, as is 
evidenced by Gobhila, 3. 2. 42 , etc., and, among 
others, the story of Vatsa, but it was not positively- 
forbidden (pp. 73-74). After considering every- 
thing Weber concluded that there was in those 
days no hard and fast rule regarding that ‘ purity 
of blood,’ about which so many injunctions and 
prohibitions have been laid down in later days .' 

The corporation of priests was thus not a 
close or rigid one. We find indeed conscious 
attempts to make it so, but the regulations laid 


Incl. Stnd., Vol. X, p. 76 
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down for the purpose sat lightly upon the 
members, and were not enforced with any amount 
of rigour. Slight penances only were imposed 
for any breach of customary duties, and although 
continued neglect of the same led to the expulsion 
from the corporation, the means of re-admission 
to it were in many cases extremely feasible.^ 

I have all along used the expression “ corpora- 
tion or guild of priests.” It would perhaps be 
more correct to say “ corporations or guilds of 
priests.” For we cannot very well believe that 
all the Brahmans in different parts of the country 
formed only one corporation. Although there 
must have been some general similarity in their 
aims, pursuits, and manner of living, the more 
coherent organisation could embrace only a 
limited section. As a matter of fact we hear of 
various schools of Brahmans at this period, such 
as the Yajurvedis, Madhyandins, Maitrayanis, 
Bigvedls, Apastamhas, Apastamha Hiranyakesis, 
etc. These very names indicate that the differ- 
entiating factors wore connected with the Vedic 
authorities relied upon by them, and this, in a 
manner, corroborates what I have stated above 
regarding the basis of these corporations, viz., 
that it is not birth but the knowledge required 
by a priest. The divisions of the BrShmaps 
according to ^kha and Charana also lead to the 
same conclusion. 


' ihid. p. ion. 
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The Kshetriym . — The various texts quoted 
by Weber under the heading “ Verhaltniss der 
beiden obersten Kasten ” (Ind, 8t,, X, pp, 26-35) 
leave no doubt that the Kshatriyas too had 
formed a class by themselves. They are 
frequently mentioned along with the Brahmans 
as having enjoyed special rights and privileges 
apart from all other classes. They no doubt 
represented the nobility, the descendants of the 
ancient tribal chiefs, but there is no reason to 
suppose that their rank was a closed one, or that 
there was any social exclusiveness about them. 
Ties of rank no doubt invested them with a 
corporate character, but the corporation, like 
that of the Brahmaiis, was not yet a rigid one. 
They developed side by side with the Brahmans 
and, as we shall see later on, maintained for long 
a contest for supremacy with the latter. As the 
development of these two classes runs on almost 
parallel lines it is not necessary to treat the case 
of the Kshatriyas separately in detail. 

The Faiiyas . — The Vaisyas represent the 
mass of the people at large from which the two 
upper classes were recruited.* Sundry regula- 
tions are laid down to mark the distinctions of 
the two upper classes from them. A faw of 
them may be quoted below as types. 

(1) In a sacrificial place,' a Brahmajja is 
addressed with ‘ Ehi* and a Vaisya and a 

' Cf. 8. P. Br. 11. 2. 7 . 16; 12. 7. 3. 8 aUo, Oldenbeig in Z. D. M. 
G., Vol. 61, p. 280. Senart — Castes, p. 163, and Fick, p. 163. 
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Kshatriya witli ayah} and mlrava ( Satapa^ha 
Brahmana 1. 1. 4. 12 ). 

(2) The Brahman can marry three wives, 
the Kshatriya two, and the Vaisya only one 
(p. :il). 

(3) The age for beginning the student 
life is respectively 8, 11, and 12 for Brahman, 
Kshatriya and Vais'ya (ibid). 

(4) The savitrl of a Brahman is a gayati% 
that of a Kshatriya a trishtnhh, that of a Vaisya 
a jagaii (p. 22). 

(6) The upatiayana ceremony of a Brahman 
takes place in spring, that of a Kshatriya in 
summer and that of a Vaisya in autumn (p. 22). 

(6) The Brahman, Kshatriya, and Vais'ya 
students utter the word ‘ bhavant ’ respectively at 
the beginning, middle, and end of their speech, 
while begging for alms (p. 22). 

( 7 ) White, red, and yellow grounds are 
respectively the building spots of Brahman 
Kshatriya and Vaisya. 

(8) Different materials are prescribed for the 
upper garment, the holy girdle (;mekhala), and 

the staff of theBrahman, Kshatriya and Vaisya 


students. 

These and other similar distinctive character- 

fatic liad probably no more objective reality thm 
that Brithman, K-hatriya and 
VaiAya-were respectively of white, red and yello 
oiAovk V t^aocorditig to other authorities VaiSya 
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and Kshatriyas are respectively white and dark !)' 
(p. 10). They no doubt l>etray an attempt on the 
part of the Brahmanical writers to erect barriers 
between the three classes but they at the same 
time clearly prove that the existing distinctions 
were not very strong. 

But although the Vaiiyas were theoretically, 
and no doubt, to a great extent, practically, 
differentiated from the Brahmans and the 
Kshatriyas, there is no reason to suppose that they 
ever formed a homogeneous group. They were 
too large in number and too varied in the nature 
of their component parts to maintain a corporate 
character ; and although they were distinguished 
from the ^udra by birth, they remained a conglo- 
meration of different groups of people following 
different professions and different rules of life. 
It is only in later periods that these groups 
develojjed a corporate character, and this will be 
discussed later on. 

The iSudras — The contrast between Arya and 
Basa of the previous period is replaced by that 
between Arya and Sudra during the period under 
review (for the expressions clearly bringing on t 
the contrast and an account of the symbolical 

’ This is conclusirely proved (if such proofs were necessary) by the 
following passages of Apsstamba, where, after desoribing the different 
materials fit to be need by BrShman, Kshatriya and Vaiiya be says : 
“ some declare, without any reference to caste, that the staff of a 
student should be made of the wood of a tree (that is fit to be used at 
the saorifioe) ” ( S. B. E., II, p, 9 ). Again “ the skin of a sheep is fit 
to be worn by all oastes " {ibid, p. 10). 

44 
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struggle between Sfldra and Arya, see Ind. Stud., 
X, p. 6 ff.). Distinct attempts are made in order 
to accentuate the points of difference between 
the two. It is claimed that the Sudras have no 
right to approach the sacred fire [i.e., perform 
sacrifice) or read the sacred texts (p. 11). 
There are however passages in the early texts 
which clearly assert these rights (p. 12). The 
commentator remarks that in these passages the 
Sudra is to he taken in the sense of Rathakara. 
This restricted connotation of the word Sudra, as 
Weber remarks, is merely of secondary origin 
and an evidence of the attempt to which I have 
just alluded, Again the Sudras are denied the 
rite of burning the dead body. The ancient 
texts, however, have laid down the measure- 
ments of the tumulii, respectively for Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. The scholiasts 
not only . explain it away by a similar argument, 
viz., that only the Rathakara is to be understood 
here, but some of them even proceed a step 
further and boldly assert that the measurement 
of the tumulus for the Sudra is given merely as 
^Parimam-prasangat ’ (for the sake of measure- 
ment) ! I have already referred to the fact that a 
marriage alliance with the ^udras was gradually 
being looked upon with disfavour. 

These things point to a growing cleavage 
between the Aryas, including the Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas on the one hand, and the 
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Madras on the other. But the entire Arya folk 
had as little claim to a corporate character as 
the motley group of people designated as the 
Madras. 


§ 8 

The social barriers between the Aryans and 
the Sudras however went on increasing in the 
succeeding centuries. First, as 
The distinction be- regards food. It is laid down in 

tween the Brahmaps - ° ^ 

and the Sudras gradn- Apastamba, that “ Sudras may 

ally aocentnated in ,, i. -i / i 

later periods. prepare the food (of a house- 

holder which is used at the 
Visvadeva ceremony) under the superintendence 
of men of the first three castes.”’ It is 
expressly stated that ‘ such food is fit for the 
gods ’ and was eaten ‘ by the husband and 
wife, the master and the mistress, of the 
family.’ The fact shows that there was a 
time when the Brahmans freely took the food 
given by the Sudra. But then we find in the 
same text such injunctions as follow : — 
“According to some (food offered by people) 
of any caste, who follow the laws prescribed 
for them, except that of Sudras, may be eaten 
A remnant of the. old practice may however 

■ S. B. E., II, p. 104. 

’ Jhid. For similar injunctions c/. M. IV. 211 ; Vaiistha XIV. 4 ; 
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be seen in Gautama, XVII, ’ according to 
which “ If the means for sustaining life cannot 
(be procured) otherwise, (they may be accepted) 
from a Sudra.” These injunctions show the 
gradual steps by which a rigid line was 
drawn between the Brahmans and the ^udras. 
What was fully and freely allowed at first, 
is only conceded on emergent occasions, there 
being manifest a general tendency to gradually 
stop it altogether. The theory of the impurity 
of touch also gradually gained ground. Thus 
Apastamba says ; — “ If during his ( Brahman’s) 
meal a Sudra touches him (then he shall 
leave oft eating). Again, “what has been 
brought (be it touched or not) by an impure 
Sudra must not be eaten.”'’ It is also laid down in 
Gautama that a Snataka “ shall not sip water 
that is offered by a ^udra.”'* 

Secondly, as regards marriage. As we have 
seen above such marriage was not positively 
forbidden, hut generally looked upon with 
disfavour. Positive disqualifications were how- 
ever gradually aitached to it. ‘ One whose only 
wife was a Sudra female ’ was not to be fed on 
the occasion of a funeral oblation {Sraddha)} 
According to the same authority, son by a 

' Ibtd, p, 266. 

“ Ibid, p. 61. 

“ Ibid, p, 60, 

‘ Ibid, p. 220, 

‘ Gaotsma, XV. 19, 8.B.E., Vol. II, p. 268. 
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Sudra wife is to receive only a provision for 
maintenance (out of the estate^ of a Brahmap 
deceased without (other) male issue. At last 
such marriage was forbidden altogether. Says 
Vas'ishtha : 

“ Some declare (that twice-born men may 
marry) even a female of the Sudra caste like 
those (other wives) [Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya] 
without (the recitation of) Vedic texts. Let him 
not act thus. For, in consequence of such (a 
marriage), the degradation of the family certainly 
issues, and after death the loss of heaven.”* 

Manu also goes on in the same strain : “ A 
Sudra woman is not mentioned even in any 
(ancient) story as the wife of a Brahman or of 
a Kshatriya, though they lived in the (greatest) 
distress. Twice-born men who, in their folly, 
wed wives of the low (Sudra) caste, soon degrade 
their families and their children to the state of 
Sudras. 

“According to Atri and to (Gautama), the 
son of Utathya, he who weds a Sudra woman 
becomes an outcast, according to Saunaka, on 
the birth of a son, and according to Bhrigu, 
he who has (male) offspring from a (Sudra 
female).** A Brahman who takes a Sudra wife 

' S. B. B., Vol. XIV, pp. 8-6. 

° The tranalator adds within braoket ‘ tirat ’ before thia word. There 
ia, however, no aathority for this in the text itself. 

’ The word ‘ alone ’ ia added by the translator but there is no 
authority for this in the text. 
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to his bed, will (after death) sink into hell ; 
if he begets a child by her, he will lose the 
rank of a Brahinaij. The manes and the gods 
will not eat the (offerings) of that man who 
performs the rites in honour of the gods, of the 
manes, and of guests, chiefly with a (Sudra 
wife’s) assistance, and such (a man) will not 
go to heaven. Eor him who drinks the moisture 
of a Scidra’s lips, who is tainted by her breath, 
and who begets a son on her, no expiation is 
prescribed.”’ 

The Brahmaas thus erected an impassable 
barrier between themselves and the Sudras. 
Marriage with the latter, and the food prepared 
by them were alike forbidden, and even their 
very touch was looked upon as impure. The 
social exclusiveness, to which the Brahmaas 
thus committed themselves, carried them still 
further, until by extending the barriers further 
and further they converted themselves into that 
rigid corporation which we now see before our 
eyes. The same principles of exclusiveness by 
which they were altogether separated from the 
Sudras were gradually extended to other classes 
of people (including Kshatriyas and Vaisyas), 
till they looked upon themselves as a unique type 
of men, and asserted the bold principle “ that it is 
birth alone that makes a Brahma^ and no 
people of any other class has access to it.” We 


8. B. E., Vol. XXV, pp. 78-79. 
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shall therefore next take into consideration this 
important factor that ultimately led to the 
crowning success of the Brahman. 

§ 4 

The doctrine that hirth alone makes one a 
Brahman is one of slow growth. There is no 
trace of any such doctrine in 
OradTiai advance of either the Veda or the Brah- 

the Brfihmanic preten- 

Bionsi birth become* mauas, and, as we have seen 

the baeia of corpora- 

tions, above, some texts distinctly 

assert that it was learning not 
hirth that was really the determining factor. 
How ideas changed in this respect may best be 
illustrated by comparing the two stories of 
Visvamitra and Janaka, with that of Matahga. 
It is related in ancient literature, how Visva- 
mitra and .Tanaka, though originally belonging to 
the Rajanya class became Brahman by means of 
austerities and learning.' The story of Matanga* 
is, however, expressly designed to show the 
futility of all attempts, however great, by 
people of other classes to become a Brahmap. 
In course of the story Indra is made to say 
“ that a Chapdala can only become a Sudra in a 
thousand births, a Sudra a Vaisya after a period 
thirty times as long, a Vaisya a Eajanya after 
a period sixty times the length, a Rajanya a 

‘ For details see Muir, 8. T, Vol. I, pp. 837-430. 

' Hid, p. 440 S. 
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BrSlimaij after a period of sixty times the 
duration and so on.” Muir comments upon 
this passage as follows : 

“ The assertion here made of the impossi- 
bility of a Kshatriya becoming a Brahmap 
until he has passed through a long series of 
births is of course in flagrant contradiction with 
the stories of Visvamitra, Vitahavya and others.” 

The doctrine was gradually extended and it 
was asserted that both the parents must he 
Brahmans in order that the issue may belong 
to that class. It is difficult to realise how the 
existence of mixed marriage was compatible 
with the doctrine. For what would be the 
condition of the child whose father is Brahmap 
and the mother a Kshatriya ? The theoretical 
text hooks have of course no difficulty in answer- 
ing such questions. They postulate a new caste 
for him as they do for the issue of each con- 
ceivable kind of mixed marriage {of. Gautama, 
IV. 16, etc.). Such fanciful theories do not, 
however, bear the scrutiny of evidence. The 
Yavanas, for example, are held out as the 
offspring of a Kshatriya father and Sudra 
mother ! (Gautama, IV. 21). 

The truth is, that in this respect too, there 
was a gradual growth of Brahmanic pretensions. 
A verse in Mahabharata declares that the son 
of a Brahmap is a Brahman even though the 
mother be a Kshatriya or a Vaisya (XIII. 
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47-17). But we find in Manusamhita (X. 6) 
that ‘ sons, begotten by twice born men on wives 
of the next lower castes, they declare to be 
similar (to their fathers, but) blamed on account 
of the fault inherent in their mothers This was 
then the first step in the evolution of the 
theory which ultimately denied the rank of 
the father to such children. The curious 
manner in which these Brahmanic pretensions 
were gradually established is best illustrated 
by Gautama, IV. 22. 23. The full purport of 
these passages, as explained by the commen- 
tators, may be quoted in extenso : (S. B. E., II, 
p. 199). “If a savartjM female, born of the 
Kshatriya wife of a Brahman is married to a 
Brahman, and her female descendants down to 
the seventh likewise, then the offspring which 
that seventh female descendant bears to her 
Brahman husband is equal in caste to a Brahman. 
In like manner, if a savarna male, the son of a 
Brahman and his Kshatriya Avifc, again marries 
a Kshatriya wife, and his male descendants down 
to the seventh likewise, then the offspring of that 
seventh male descendant is equal in caste to a 
Kshatriya. The same principle must be applied 
to the offspring of Kshatriyas and Avives of the 
Vaisya caste, as well as to Vaisyas and Avives of the 
Sudra caste.” Gautama says also that, according 
to other teachers, such changes of caste take place 

» S.B,E., Vol. XXV, X. 6. 
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in the fifth generation. This process of the change 
of caste whereby a Sudra attains the rank of a 
Brahman, and a Brahman sinks to the level of a 
Sfldra, is also referred toinManu-SamhitaX.64)-65. 

Here then we have a complete cycle of the 
stages of evolution. There can be no doubt 
that at first the issue of a Brahman and a 
Kshatriya, Vaisya or Sudra female, was looked 
upon as Brahman ; then his position became lower 
though he still retained the rank ; gradually 
this was altogether denied, although a reversion 
to it was possible for his (or her) descendants, if 
fortified by Brahman blood for five generations. 
The limit was next extended to seven, and the 
final step was reached when this provision was 
omitted altogether. Thu.s the gradual establish- 
ment of the two co-ordinate doctrines, (1) that 
none but the son of a Brahman can belong to 
that class, and (2) that none but the son of a 
Brahman father and Brahman mother can become 
a BrS.hman, ultimately led to the establishment 
of a rigid social corporation which can be properly 
termed the Brahman Jati (caste). 

§ 5 

It is extremely fortunate that we have a note 

Eridenoo of Buddhist of time in this gradual process of 
literature on the deve- , . 

lopment of caste sys- evolution of the Brahman caste. 

The canonical text books of the 
Buddhists, the Pali Tripitakas, throw interesting 
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sidelight on this question and we have good means 
of approximately determining the age when they 
were written. I shall therefore next consider in 
some detail, the bearings of this literature upon 
the point at issue. It will be well to begin with a 
short summary of the important texts. 

The Jdtakas, — I. The long Introduction to 
Bhaddasala Jataka relates the story how the king 
of Kosala was married to Vasabhakhattiya, 
daughter of a Sakya noble by a slave woman, 
and when the facts came to be known, the queen 
and her son were degraded from their rank. 
The king reported this matter to the great 
Buddha when he came to the palace, whereupon 
tho latter said : 

“ The Sakyas have done wrong, O great king ! 
If they gave any one, they ought to have given 
a girl of their own Idood. But O king, this I 
say ; Vasabhakhattiya is a king’s daughter, and 
in the house of a noble king she has received 
the ceremonial sprinkling ; Vidudabha, too, was 
hetfotten by a noble king. Wise men of old 
have said, what matters the mother’s birth ? 
The birth of the father is the measure' : and to 
a poor wife, a picker of sticks, they gave the 
position of queen consort; and the son born 
of her obtained the sovereignty of Benares, 
twelve leagues in extent, and became JCing 


Of. Mbh. AuusSsanB parva, Ch. 47 , v. 17 . 
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Kattliavahana, the wood-carrier.” (The story 
is told in detail in Jataka No. 7, J . 133-ff). 

“ When the king of Kosala heard this speech 
he was pleased ; and saying to himself, “ the 
father’s birth is the measure of the man,” he 
again gave mother and son the treatment suited 
to them.‘ 

II. The Introduction to Kumraasapip^A 
Jataka relates how Mallika, the daughter of the 
chief of the garland-makers of Savatthi, was made 
the chief queen of the King of Kosala (III. 4-05). 

III. It is narrated in Uddalaka Jataka 
( I V. 293) how a Brahman, the chaplain of the 
Icing of Ben&ros, fell in loro with h light-skirts, 
and a son Uddalaka was born to them. The boy, 
when grown up, visited his father, and as soon 
as the latter was convinced of his identity by 
means of the seal-ring he gave to his mother, he 
acknowledged Uddalaka to be a Brahman and 
got him appointed as a chaplain under him. 

IV. (a) It is narrated in Matahga Jataka 
how sixteen thousand Brahmans were put out 
of caste by the other Brahmans for having tasted 
the leavings of a Chandala (Jataka IV. 388) {cf. 
also Satadhamma Jataka 11. 82-ff). 

(6) *It is related in Chitta-Sambhuta Jataka 
(IV. 390-ff) how two* ladies — one a merchant’s 
daughter and the other a chaplain’s — came across 
two Chapdalas while going out of the city gate. 


' Jiitaka, Vol. IV, pp. U7-148. 
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“ This is an evil omen to see !” they said, and 
after washing their eyes with perfumed water, 
they returned back. The multitude belaboured 
the two Ohandalas and did them much misery 
and mischief. {Cf. also the first portion of 
Matapga Jataka, Vol. TV, p, 376.) 

The Suttas. — V. Ambatthasutta ' : (Digha 
Nikaya, No. 3). 

Ambattha, a young Brahman visits Gotama 
Buddha and puts on the claim, that of the four 
castes, the three, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, 
are attendants to wait on the Brahman. Buddha 
curbs the pride of the haughty Brahman by 
reminding him that the Krishpayana clan to 
which he belonged, w'^as descended from a slave 
woman of a Kshatriya king. We are told that 
the slave-girl’s son had become a great Risbi 
and married the daughter of the Kshatriya king. 

Gotama then asked Ambattha, “ If a man is 
the son of a Kshatriya by a Brahman wmman, 
will he get seat and water among Brahraap ? ” 
“He will.” “And be admitted to share their 
dish and bowl?” “Yes.” “Will they admit 
him as a student of the Mantras ? ” “ Yes. ’’ 
“ Will they give him their daughters ? ” ‘ Yes. ’ 
Will Kshatriyas anoint him to Kshatriya 
rank ? ” “ No. ” “ Why ? ” “ Because he is not 
born (of their caste) on the mother’s side.” 

^ The following aummarj of this Sutta is token from Coplestoa'f 
Buddhisia, p. 145 
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“ Will the son of a Brahman by a Kshatriya 
woman he received to seat and water, howl and 
dish among Brahman ? ” “ Yes. ” “ Will they 
admit him as a student ? ” “ Yes.” “ Give him 
their women ? ” “ Yes. ” “ Will Kshatriyas anoint 
him ? ” “ No. ” ‘‘ Why? ” “ Because he is not 
horn (of their caste) on the father’s side. ” 

“ Then, Amhattha, ” says Gotaina, “ whe- 
ther you look at it from the woman’s side or 
from the man’s, the Kshatriyas are higher and 
the Brahmans lower. Take the case of a Brah- 
man who is expelled in disgrace hy his fellow 
Brahmaiis ; will Brahmans receive him or eat 
with him, or teach him ? ” ” No. ” Will they 
give him their women ? ” “ No. ” But if a 
Kshatriya is expelled. hy Kshatriyas will Brah- 
maps receive him, feed him, and teach him ? ” 
“ Yes. ” “ Give him their daughter ? ” “ Yes. ” 
“ Then even when a Kshatriya is in the utmost 
disgrace the Kshatriyas are the superiors and the 
Brahmaps the inferiors.” It was a Brahman, 
Ambattha, who uttered the verse : 

“ The Kshatriya is best among those who 
reckon family. But the man of perfect conduct 
and knowledge is host among gods and men. ” 
And this, I think, Ambattha, is very well said. 

VI. The Assalayana Sutta* (Majjhima 
Nikaya No. 93). 

’ The snmtHRiy of Uiis as given below, is taken from “ Indian 

Buddhiem ” bj- 'J'. W. Rhys Davida (Hibbert Lectures, p. 51 ff). 
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It opens by describing how a number of 
Brahmaiis at Savatthi were trying to find some 
one who could controvert the opinion put for- 
ward by Gotama, that all the four castes were 
equally pure. In their difficulty they apply to 
a young and distinguished scholar, named 
Assalayana, whom they think equal to the 
contest. Assalayana goes to Gautama and 
asks ; 

“The Brahmans, O Gotama, say thus: The 
Brahmans are the best caste {vacua ) : every 
other caste is inferior. The Brahmans are the 
white caste : every other caste is black. The 
Brahmans alone are pure ; those who are not 
Brahmans arc not pure. The Brahmans are the 
(only) real sons of BrahmS, born from his 
inouth, sprung from Brahma, created by 
Brahma, heirs of Brahma. But what do you, 
sir, say about this ? ” 

Then the Buddha asks him whether the 
wives of the Brahmans are not subject to all 
the ills and disabilities of child-birth to which 
other women arc subject. AssalSyana is obliged 
to confess that this is so and that the Brah- 
mans put forward their clainw inspite of this. 

The Buddha then applying our modem 
comparative method of inquiry, asks whether 
in adjacent countries such as Bactria or Afgha- 
nistan, there are not differences of colour similar 
to those between the Brahmans and other castes, 
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and yet in those countries whether slaves cannot 
become masters, and masters become slaves. 
Again Assalayana confesses the fact and that 
the Brahmans put forward their claims inspite 
of it. 

Then Gotama goes on to ask ; * Will a 
murderer, if he be a Kshatriya, Vaisya or a 
Sudra be born after death, when the body is 
dissolved, into some unhappy state of misery 
and w'oe, but not if he l>e a Brahman ? Assala- 
yana replies that the Brahman is in this respect 
exactly on a par with the others. Gotama 
elicits similar replies by putting the contrary 
case. 

Thus, still qqestioning, Gotama points out 
how, whereas when a mare is united with an 
ass, the offspring is a mule, different from both 
father and mother, the union of a Kshatriya 
and a Brahman or vice versa results in offspring 
which resembles both the parents. 

Pinally, Gotama asks the young Brahmap 
scholar ; “ To which of two brothers, one an 
initiated student, and the other not, the Brah- 
maps themselves would, on sacred and solemn 
occasions, give the, precedence ”? “ To the ini- 
tiated student,” says Assalayana. ‘'But if the 
initiated student be of bad character, and evil 
habits, and the other be of good character and 
virtuous habits,” rejoins Gotama, “to whmn 
then will the Brahmans themselves give tke 
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precedence ? “ To the uninitiated,” is the reply. 
“ But in the former ansM^er you yourself, Assa- 
iRyana, ” says the Master, “ have given up the 
pre-eminence of birth, and in the latter, the 
pre-eminence of acquaintance with the sacred 
words. And in doing so you yourself have 
acknowledged that purity of all the castes 
Avhich I proclaim.” 

VII. Vasetthasutta (S. B. E., Vol. X, p. 
108 ff). 

A dialogue arose between two young men, 
Bharadvaja and Vasettha, ‘ How does one be- 
come a Brahman?’ Bharadvilja .said : “When 
one is noble by birth on both sides, on the 
mother’s and on the father’s side, ot pure con- 
ception up to the seventh generation of ances- 
tors, not discarded and not reproached in point 
of birth, in this way one is a Brahman. ” Vasettha 
said “ When one is virtuous and endowed with 
(holy) works, in Ihis way he is a Brahman.” 
Neither could convince his opponent and so 
they agreed to refer the matter to Gautama 
Buddha. The sum and substance of the latter’s 
reply was that ‘ not by birth is one a Brahman, 
nor is one by birth no Brahman ; by work one 
is a Brahman, by work one is no Brahman ; for 
whoever amongst men lives by cow-keeping 
he is a husbandman, not a Brahman, and who- 
ever amongst men lives by performing Jhouse- 
hold ceremonials — he is a sacrificer, not a 
4(5 
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Brahman and so on ’ . (The positive qualifica- 
tions that make up a Brahmap are narrated in 
stanzas . 27-54i.) By a series of arguments 
Gautama also refuted the notion that there was 
a difference of species between the castes, 

VIII. In Kannakatbala Sutta (No. 90 of the 
Majjhima Nikaya) the Buddha is represented 
as saying ; 

“ There are these four castes — Kshatriyas, 
Brahma^8, Vaisyas, and Madras. Of these four 
castes, two — the Kshatriyas and the Brahmans 
are given precedence, to wit, in salutation, 
homage, obeisance and due ministry.” ’ 

IX. In the Madhura Sutta Mahakach- 
chana is asked the same question as was put to 
Buddha in the AssalSyana sutta. He replies 
that it is mere empty words to give it out 
among people that the Brahmans are the best 
caste (etc., the whole question is repeated word 
for word). The following five reasons are 
assigned by him in support of his view. 

(®) If prosperity attended a Kshatriya he 
could engage in his service any Kshatriya, 
Brahmap, Vaisya and ^udra. Similarly any 
rich man belonging to any of the other three 
classes could employ a Kshatriya , Brahman, 
Vaisya or ^udra and all of them would be 

> J. B, A. S., 1894, p. 341. 

- For the teit and translation of this Sirtta see J. R. A, S. 1894, 
p. 349 II. 
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equally zealous in the services of their master- 
irrespective of the caste to which he belongs. 

{b) A Kshatriya addicted to taking life, 
given to rapine, licentious, lying, slanderous, 
bitter of speech, frivolous of conversation, 
covetous, malevolent, holding wrong views, 
would pass after death to a state of suffering 
punishment— so would a Brahman, a Vaisya and 
a ^udra. 

(c) A Kshatriya, Avho abstains from the 
above vices would pass after death to a state of 
happiness and to a celestial realm — so would a 
Brahmaua, Vaisya and a Sudra. 

(</) A Kshatriya who breaks into houses or 
loots or commits burglary, or becomes a high- 
wayman or commits adultery, would be execut- 
ed, or burnt, or exiled or dealt with according 
to his deserts — so would be a Brahman, a 
Vaisya and a Sudra. 

(e) A Kshatriya, w'ho becomes an ascetic 
would be treated with respect by the public — 
so would a Brahman, a Vaisya and a Sudra. 

After thus showing that the caste cannot 
affect in any way the material success in life, 
the bliss and punishment hereafter, the judg- 
ment of the law^ courts, and the uniform venera- 
tion extended to the ascetics, MahakachchSiUa 
winds up by eaying : “ If the case be so, are 
these four castes exactly equal, or not? Or 
how does it strike you ?” 
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Beapiug of the Bud- 
dhist literature on tlio 
development, ol the 
caste system. 


His royal interlocutor could only reply : — “ Un- 
doubtedly Kachchana, if the case be so, I per- 
ceive no difference between them.” 

The Buddhist texts quoted above leave no 
doubt that although the theo- 
ries about the equality of 
castes, and rational views about 
higher and lower castes, were 
not entirely absent, the practical distinction 
between the Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and 
Sadra, was already well established, though it 
was not as rigid as obtfiins at the present day. 
The Brahmap’s rank was not a close one, as 
No. V clearly contemplates the case of a Ksha- 
triya becoming a Brahmap.' It is no doubt 
true that a proud claim has been put up for 
Kshatriya that nobody can belong to that caste 
who was not born in it both on the father’s and 
mother’s side. But when we remember the 
distinct Kshatriva bias of the Buddhist writers, 
it will probably be conceded that this had no 
more real existence than the similar claims put 
forward by the Brahmans. Besides, it is 


^ To what extent the discovery of the Buddhist texts has contri- 
buted to the oulargemeut of our views may be measured by contrasting 
the following statement made by Rhys Davids in 1881, about the 
Booial coudition of India at the rise of Buddhism, with his views on 
the subject coutnined in ‘ Buddhist India/ Chap. IV. “ Intermarriages 
were no longer possible except between equfU ranks, No Kshatriya 
could any longer become a BrfihmaD ” (Hibbert Lectures, p. 24), The 
texts quoted above unmistakably prove that the great Fali scholar was 
undoubtedly in error. Cf, J. E. A. S., 1894, p. 343 f. u., I. 
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hopelessly in coaflicL with the f audaraeutal prin- 
ciple preached by Buddha to the king of Kosala 
(No. 1) “ What matters the mother’s birth ? 
The birth of the father is the measure.” It 
appears quite clearly from this principle as well 
as the texts cited above (I, III, V), that mar- 
riage among different classes w'as in vogue, 
although several passages in the Jatakas show 
that marriage within one’s own caste was pre- 
ferred.' One of the great signs of the caste 
system is the restriction about taking food 
touched by others ; of this there is no evidence 
in the Buddhist texts whatsoever, so far at 
least as the upper classes are concerned. The 
remarks of Fick, who has made a special study 
of the Jatakas from this point of view, may 
be quoted in full. 

“ If we remember that the Aryans always 
attached great importance to the question of 
food in all religious matters, that the commen- 
salit.y has always been looked upon as the ex- 
ternal mark for the community of blood, it 
would appear that the principle of excluding 
everything unclean from the common table was 
an old one that was carried from the family to 
the caste and there developed into a specially 
rigid form. Yet we should not conceal the fact 

* (‘ 1 ?^ SIS ’) JStaka, Ilf, 422 ; cf. also similar 

expressions in Jstaka 1. 109 ; II. 121. 225 j III, 93. 162 ; IV. 22. Cf. also 
the Introductory episodes to AsitSbhii Jltaka (II. 229) and Suvaii^amiga 
Jataka (III. 182). These instances are collected by Fick (pp, 34-35). 
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that traces of the exclusion of lower persons 
from partaking of food such as we observe in 
India to-day occur but extremely rarely, if at 
all, in the Jatakas.”* 

The only instance quoted by Ifick is the 
refusal of a Sakya chief to take food with a 
slave girl (IV. 144 ff). The Jatakas no doubt 
bear evidence to the fact that it was considered 
a great sin for a Brahman to eat the remains of 
a Chandala’s food (Text No. IV a). They also 
show that even the sight of a Chandala was 
looked upon as impure (Text No. IV b), although 
we are told in Mataiiga Jataka, that the mer- 
chant’s daughter who was offended by the sight 
of the Chandala ultimatelv became his wife. It 
must be remembered, however, that this excep- 
tional rigour marks only the relation Avith 
Chandala and there is absolutely nothing to show 
that there was any restriction about food and 
touch so far as regards the relations of other 
classes, including the >§udras. 

§ 6 

The distinguishing feature of the period seems, 
however, to have been the 

The struggle between ■ i i. i i 

the Kshstriyas andthe Struggle lor asccndency be- 
Brshmans. twcen the Kshatriyas and Brah- 

mans {cf. Texts V-IX). The Brahmanical texts 


Fiok, pp. 29-30. 
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ave apt to lead to the inference that such 
struggle nevei existed and that the Brahman’s 
claim for supremacy was all along an undisput- 
ed fact.' The actuality of the contest for supre- 
macy is, however, revealed by some incidental 
references in ancient texts, which have been 
subjected to a careful analysis by Muir.® He 
had, however, to depend upon Brahmanical texts 
alone which cannot l)e expected to reveal the 
whole truth in an impartial manner. The other 
side of the picture is depicted in the Buddhist 
texts, where an undisputed supremacy is equally 
claimed for the Kshatriya. This is evident from 
the text No, V atwl the fact that the Buddhist 
authors, in enumerating the four castes, invari- 
ably mention the Kshatriya before the Brahman. 
The .Taina texts fully corroborate the Buddhist 
authors in this respect. Thus we read in Kalpa- 
sutrci," that it never has happened nor will happen 
that Arhats, etc., should be born in low families, 

mean families or Brahmanical families. In 

consequence of Karman they might take the form 
of an embryo in the womb of a woman belong- 
ing to these families but they are never brought 
forth by birth from such a v^omli — they are 
removed to high and noble families. The Sakra 
the chief of kings and Gods resolved therefore 
to cause the venerable ascetic Mahavira to be 

‘ Of. the texts quoted by Weber in Ind. Stud., X, pp. 27 •41. 

’ Muir, 8. T., pp. 337-371. 

" S. B. E., Vol. XXII, pp. 226-226. 
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removed from the womb of the Brahmam 
Devananda, and to be placed as an embryo in 
the womb of the KshatriyanI Trisala.) 

I have already admitted an amount of Ksha- 
triya bias in the Buddhist writers and the same 
might also be said of the Jaina authors. It 
would therefore be as unfair to accept their 
version without any reserve as to fully admit all 
the Brahmanical pretensions recorded in their 
own texts. On the other hand, the acknowledged 
partiality of the Buddhist and Jaina authors 
does not justify us in absolutely rejecting their 
statements, for, on the same ground, the Brah- 
manical texts must also be held to be unworthy 
of any credence. Rather, the Buddhist and 
Jaina authors stand in a more favourable light 
in this respect. They were ascetics, living 
outside the pale of society, and were not in any 
way personally involved in the question of the 
supremacy of caste. The Brahmanical writers 
on the other hand were actually involved in the 
contest for supremacy,' upon the success or 
failure of which depended, to a great extent, 
their position in the world. Their version was 
therefore liable to be more distorted and more 
partial to their own claims. A comparison of 

* Unless, of course, it l>e maiutaiDcd that they too were 
but of this there is not as good evidence as in the case of the Buddhist 
and Jaina writers. But even if it be bo, it merely proves tlie equality 
of their claims to be heard ; it does not prove the supremacy of the 
Brfthtnanical writers. 
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the two classes of texts thus leads to the infer- 
ence that although both the Brahmans and the 
KsHatriyas contended for supremacy, the claim 
of none of them was universally recognised. 
The Buddhist texts, though upholding the cause 
of the Kshatriyas, never hide the real facts, and 
Nos. V, VI, VIII and IX broadly state the 
claims put up by the Brahman. The Brahma- 
nical texts, as a general rule, make no reference 
to the superiority of the Kshatriyas, but some 
unguarded passages here and there betray the 
real position. Thus in Viijasaneya Samhita 
(XXXVIII — 19), the Kshatriyas are mentioned 
before the Brahman, while Kaihaka 28, 5, clearly 
states that the Kshatriya are superior to the 
Brahmans.^ According to ^atapatha Brahman 
^ the Brahman followed in the train of a king ’ 
(1.2,3. 2) and ‘ he was an object of respect after 
the king ’ (V. 4. 2. 7). A. contest for supremacy 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas is 
hinted at in a passage in Aitareya Brahmana 
(7. 22), and the enmity between the two is 
clearly referred to in Panchavimsa Brahmapa 
18.10.8.* Muir has also given in detail 
“ some legendary illustrations of the struggle 
which no doubt occurred in the early ages 
of Hindu history between the Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas”* 

‘ Ind. stud., X, p. 30. 

' Ibid, p. 28. , , . 

’ Muir, S. T., Vol, I, p. 206 fl, 

47 
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The Buddhist texts quoted above, viz., the 
Introductory episodes of the Jatakas and the 
Sutta texts, may be referred to the fourth cen^ry 
before Christ. It is quite clear therefore that at 
this period the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and 
the ^udras had not yet developed into those close 
corporations which we understand by the term 
‘caste.’ One of its essential factors had indeed 
gained theoretical recognition, viz., that the ‘ caste 
of the father determined the caste of the child,’ 
but, as we have seen above, it was still possible 
to pass from one caste into another. Then, the 
marriage among different classes was still cur- 
rent, and there was no restriction about taking 
food, so far at least as the three higher classes 
were concerned. Last, but not of the least im- 
portance is the fact that the day of the undoubt- 
ed supremacy of the Brahmans over all other 
castes was not yet. 


§7 

The struggle for supremacy was however des- 
tined to be over at no distant 

The ultimate triumph j, ^ t ,, i.j-i 

the Brshmatje. date. Gradually but steadily 
the Brahmaps asserted their 
rights and prerogatives, till at last their pre-emi- 
nence was above all dispute. We have no means 
to determine the gradual stages of this evolution 
as there is no independent testimony like that of 
the Buddhist texts to check the Brahmanical 
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authorities. It may however be safely assumed, 
that the decline of Buddhism and the revival of 
Bi:h.hmanism under the Guptas set the final seal 
to the supremacy of the Brahmans. Buddhism, as 
we have seen, identified itself with the Kshatriya 
claims and its contest with Brahmanism served 
indirectly as a trial of strength between the two 
contending parties. It is not possible at present 
to trace the causes which led to the decline 
of Buddhism, but down it went, and carried 
along with it the party with which it was associat- 
ed, leaving the field to the triumphant victors. 

A reminiscence of this struggle for supremacy 
seems to have been preserved in Talagunda 
Inscription of the 6th century A. D.' We are 
told that the Brahma^ Mayurasarman, the found- 
er of the Kadamba dynasty vi'ent to the city of 
the Pallava lords, eager to study the whole sacred 
lore. “ There enraged by a fierce quarrel with a 
Pallava horseman (he reflected): ‘ Alas, that in 
this Kali age the Brahmans should be so much 
feebler than the Kshatriyas ! Por, if to one, who 
has duly served his preceptor’s family and ear- 
nestly studied his branch of the Veda, the perfec- 
tion in holiness depends on a king, what can there 
be more painful than this ?’ And so, with the hand 
dexterous in grasping the Kusa grass, the fuel, 
the stones, the ladle, the melted butter and the 
oblation-vessel, he unsheathed a flaming sword. 


' Ep. Ind., VIII., pp. 81, 34. 
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eager to conquer the earth.” The remaining 
verses describe how he defeated the Pallava forces 
and carved out a principality for himself. 

The battle was won by the Brahmans and the 
* citadel fell into their hands. 

Rigidity of the Brah- ™ , , , ., 

manic corporations The next movc was to make it 

carried to perfection. . i i i 

impregnable by erecting strong 
barriers around it. The means were within easy 
reach. They had a corporation which could be 
converted by a little modification into a rigid and 
exclusive one, and they eagerly set themselves to 
this task. The result is what we see to-day. 
Marriage with other castes was positively forbid- 
den and restrictions about food and touch com- 
pleted the scheme. History once more repeated 
itself. The same means by which the proud 
Aryans erected a barrier between them and the 
Sudras were successfully handled by one class of 
them to impose upon the rest a permanent brand 
of inferiority which differed only in degree from 
that which fell to the lot of the Sudras. 

It is ditficult to exactly determine the period 
when this social exclusiveness of the Brahmans 
was carried to perfection. Epigraphic evidences 
seem to prove that the marriage between Brah- 
maps and other castes took place even at a very 
late period. Thus the Jodhpur Inscription of 
Pratihara BSuka’ which belongs to the 
latter half of the 9th century A. D. narrates that 


' J. R. A. S., 1804, p. 1 £E. 
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the Biahman Harichandra, the founder of the 
family, had married two wives, one aBrahmani and 
the other a Kshatriya. The issues of the former 
became the Pratihara Brahmans, and those of the 
latter, the Pratihara Ksliatriyas, Whatever we 
might think of this concrete case, it certainly 
proves the prevalence of such mixed marriages 
at the time when the inscription was composed; 
for, no genealogist would have dared to explain 
the origin of the family by a process which was 
altogether obsolete in his days. This conclusion 
is fully corroborated by the accounts of the Arab 
traveller Ibn Khordadbeh who flourished in the 
latter half of the 9th century A. D. and died 
about 912 A. D. Speaking about ICatariyas or 
the Kshatriyas, he records that the daughters of 
the class of Brahma (/.<?. Brahmans) are not 
given in marriage to the sons of this class, but 
the Brahmas take their daughters.' In south 
India, too, we find the same thing. The Taja* 
gunda Pillar Inscription of Kakustha Varman* 
whicli may be referred to about the first half of 
the 6th century A. D." proves that although 
the Kadarabas, to which family the ruler belong- 
ed, were Brahmans, he married his daughter to 
the Guptas. The Guptas were descended on the 
mother’s side from the Vratya Lichchhavis, and 

r 

' Elliot's History of India, Vol. I, p, 1(5. 

= Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 24, B. 

= Ibid, p. 31., 
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yet we find that a ruler of the Kadamba family, 
possessing Brahmanic pretensions to the fullest 
degree, gave his daughter in marriage to them 
against the strictest injunctions of the Ssstras. 
Further, we learn from an inscription at Avani, 
that even so late as the 10th century A. D., 
Divalamha, born of the Kadamba family was 
the chief queen of a Nolamha chief.' The 
Nolambas claimed descent from the Pallavas^ 
who are referred to as Kshatriyas in the Tala- 
gunda inscription referred to above. These in- 
stances may be held to indicate that the social 
corporations of the Brahmans had not reached 
the final stage of development before, at any rate, 
the 10th century A. D. 

I have already remarked that the corporation 
of Brahmans was, from the very beginning, 
subdivided into a number of minor corporations. 
When learning, requisite for the functions 
of priest, formed the basis of corporation, 
the groups were formed according to the 
special subjects of study. When birth took the 
place of learning, there must have grown up dis- 
tinctions based upon locality. Already in the 
Jatakas we meet frequently with the term ‘ Ud- 
ichcha Brahmana’ and phrases conveying distinct 
pride in birth in such a family.® This was the 

‘ Kp. Ind., X, pp. 61-62. 

“ Ihidf p. 57. 

“ Jfftaka II, 82.fE, 438.ff.; 1.366, ft., 37Uir. 
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forerunner of the later Kanauj, Gaud, Kanka- 
nasth and Tailanga Brahmans. When minute 
regulations were established regarding food and 
marriage, it was inevitable that various other sub- 
divisions would occur, based on the varying 
degrees in which they were observed by the differ- 
ent sections of the people. These various factors 
have contributed towards the formation of innu- 
merable Brahman corporations, and the individual 
corporate character of each of them is so perfect 
that it is not a little difficult to find out that they 
all belong to one grand corporation. Senart rightly 
observes : “ Nous parlons couramment de la caste 
br&,hmanique ; c’est les casfes brdhmaniqnes qu’il 
faudrait dire. Nous cnveloppons dans un seul 
terme gdndrique des castes multiples qui ont 
chacune leur individualite.* 


§8 

If even the Brahmans^ who formed, com- 
, paratively speaking, a more or 

Gradna! formation of ^ j c 

other social corpora- leSS definite grOUp, COuld tllUS 
tions. ® ^ 

give rise to so many sub-sections 

’ “ W© ordinarily speak of a Brabmanical caste,— -we should 
rather say, Brahmanicnl castes. We include in a get.eral term a 
mnltiplicity of castes each of which has its individuality.” (Senart— 
Castes, p. 139.) 

♦ I Kshatriyas also must have been divided into similar groups, 
but ifc is difficult to trace them at the present day. We have, however, 
such expressions as ‘ Brahma-Kshatriya, ‘ Karnfija Kshatriya * in the 
inscriptions of the Sena kings of Bengal. 
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which were practically so many castes except 
in name, much more would we expect similar 
results from the Vaisyas and the Sudras (including 
the elements of population which were at first out- 
side the sphere of Aryan influence hut gradually 
came within its fold). 

I have already remarked that the Vaisyas 
and the Sudras never formed any homogeneous 
people. Distinct groups must have already existed 
among them from the earliest period, and these 
ultimately developed into classes or castes. The 
Vedic literature ‘ alone supplies the name of 
a number of functional groups which correspond 
to recognised castes of the present day. A few 
of them may he quoted as types. 


FuncUonnl groups recorded 
in Vodic literature.' 

Modt'rn Cflfife. 

OtTiipntioii. 

Karmara 

Karmakara 

Smith 

Kulala 

Kumar 

Potter 

Kaivarta 

Kaivartta 

Pisherman 

Gan aka 

Gtinak 

Astrologer 

Gopala 

Goala 

Herdsman 

Takshan, Tashtri 

Sutar 

Carpenter 

Dhaivara 

Dhivara 

Pisherman 

Napita 

Napita 

Barber 

Malaga 

Dhopi 

Washerman 

Vayitri 

Tanti 

Weaver 

Surakara 

Suri 

Maker of stira 


' Speoinlly ef. V. S , XVI. XXX. 

' Tile list is complied from V. I., 11, pp. 6S5.6- 
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It can be generally inferred that many of 
these had developed into recog- 

The diSEerent factors •it -i ° 

that contributed to- nised classes even during the 

wards their formation. ... . 

V edic period. This is shown by 
such patronymic forms as Dhaivara, \descendant 
of a dhlvara. We have already seen that many 
of them such as the smiths, the potters, the herds- 
men, the carpenters and the weavers had their 
own guild organisations. There can be scarcely 
any doubt that these industrial organisations had 
ultimately developed into social corporations.’ 

The ethnic factor also played an important 
part in the same direction. The Nishadas, for 
example, who are frequently mentioned as an 
important tribe in the Vedic literature (V. I. 1. 
454) are referred to as a social corporation in 
Manusamhita (X. 8). The tendency of the politi- 
cal corporations to be gradually developed into 
social ones is best shown by the example of the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu, who formulated distinct 
rules about food and marriage {cf. Introduction 
to Bhaddasala Jataka IV. 145). It is possibly in 
similar ways that the Lichchhavis were ultimately 
turned into social corporations, for they are 
undoubtedly mentioned as such in Manu (X. 22), 
The examples of the Gosai and BairSgi of the 
present day show further that the religious orga- 
nisations, too, contributed to the increase of social 
corporations. 

' Cf. Oldenberg in Z. D. M. G., Vol. 61, p, 289. 
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It may thus be held that the vast number of 
social corporations of the present day were 
recruited from all sorts of corporate organisations, 
such as industrial, tribal, political, and religious. 
It is impossible at present to trace each of the 
existing castes to one or other of the above orga- 
nisations, and it would be an equally hopeless task 
to attempt to determine, even approximately, the 
period when they had developed as such from 
some pre-existing organisations. 

A passage ’ in Vinaya Pitaka indicates in a 
general way the period when, and the manner 

stfii ftof * * snfH isnftrat, 'x anfa i 

fNti »n*i snfif gtf sjsttfir, 

vw fbiT «nn snfit i srw 

9iTf^ I * » • 

“ stTW, i fulfil, 1 fH 

^ 

«n »i»t tjftjjri snw 

fti<q' I *n« gip Jtsrsii wi ^ cH aisniff 

'3*^.3 *03 1 ” similarly we 

have ‘ ‘ 313 3nw' <ftir5W*3f' 313 3i3l'3Sftr 

3lftrai 3tT^<51 1 ” Vinaya Pitaka (IV. p. 6, ff. Satta-vibhanga 
PSohittiya, 11. 2). Oldenberg obaerves on this passage as follows : — 

“No suggestion is made that there are other cases of ./afi which 
can be regarded as high or low, — any such possibility even is expressly 
repudiated ; wherefore naturally the existence of intermediate jiti, 
between the high and the low, cannot be denied. (Z. D. M. G., Vol. 
U, p. 281.) 

The existence of the ‘middle caste’ which Oldenberg here contem- 
plates, evidently to save his theory that the VaiSyas and Madras were 
also well formed castes in those days, is doubtful. The Sudra's, had 
they really formed a definite oaste like the examples given, must have 
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in which this metamorphosis gradually took 
place. It tells us that a man may revile another 
in ten ways, such as by his ‘ caste,’ ‘ name,’ 
‘occupation,* ‘industry,’ etc. It then specifies 
each of the above ten categories, saying, these 
are the low castes, names, occupations, etc., 
these are the high castes, names, occupations, 
etc. In all cases except that of caste, it actually 
names a few specimens of high and low occupa- 
tions, industries, etc., and then adds “ and others 
which are regarded as high or low in other 
countries.” In the case of caste we are simply 
told, “Low castes such as Chandala, Vena, 

been inojitionod among ‘hTnajtiti, and the kri»hi Vatiiiya and gorakaha ’ 
which are the proper functions of Vaisyas, would not have been 
relegated to the category of karmma if the latter really formed a 
distinct enste. Besides, it Is hard to draw a lino between the middle and 
the higher oi* the lower caste. In any case it is certain that in different 
parts of tlie country ninny of them would be recognised as the one 
or the other, and the saving clause which wo tind in coiinection with 
gotta, kamina, sippo, etc., would also have occurred in the case of the 
jdti if any such middle caste really existed. It is true that the 
Buddhist texts mention the four classes, Brfihman, Kshatriya, VaiSya, 
and Sudra — but then it should more properly be takem as generic names 
used for the sake of convenience. It would liave been highly inoon- 
venient, if not impossible, if one had to mention in detail, Vena, 
RatbakSra, Pdkkusa and other motley groups, every time he had 
to refer to general divisions of people. If Vaisya and §udra are not 
supposed to have comprehended all the different elements of popula* 
tion except the Brahma^ and Kshatriya, Buddha’s conclusion about 
the equality of castes in, e.g., AssalSyaoa Sutta, must be supposed to have 
left out of consideration a number of them. This is impoasible from 
the very nature of the case, wherefore we must take it, that while the 
Buddhist texts follow the Brahmanical ones in mentioning Brihzoa^, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Budra, they merely take these terms in a 
generic sense. 
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Nishada, Ratliakara, and Pakkusa ; high castes 
such as Kshatriyas and Brahmans.” The signi- 
ficant phrase “ and others which are regarded 
as high or low in other countries ” is omitted 
only in the case of caste, wherefore we must 
conclude that the list, here given, of the high 
and low j at is, is exhaustive. 

It will then follow from the above passage 
in Vinaya Pitaka that only the Vena, Chandala, 
Nishada and Bathakara have come to form 
real caste groups wliile the leather-workers, 
potters and other group.s of handiworkmen who 
are included in the categories of industry and 
occupation have not yet undergone the change. 
Their sippa (liandicraft), not jati, is still their 
distinguishing factor. As the Vinaya texts, from 
which the above quotation has lieen made, 
have been generally referred to the 4th century 
B. C. we may safely concludt^ that the metamor- 
phosis of the ethnic (like Nishada and Pukkusa) 
and industrial (Ratliakara, Vena, etc.) groups into 
social corporations had indei d actually begun, 
but not made much progress, by that time. 

§9 

The gradual formation of these castes was 
incompatible with the Brahmanical theory that 

Tho theory of Brahmap, Kshatriya, 

•mixed caste.- Vaisya and Sudra were the 

four castes into which the society was divided. 
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The existence of these new castes could not be 
ignored while, on the other hand, the Brahmans 
could hardly modify the orthodox theory without 
stultifying themselves. Evidently something 
was to be done which nould preserve their 
theory intact and at the same time take into 
consideration these new factors in society. 

The means by which they liave sought to 
achieve this end is the theory of ‘ mixed caste ’ 
which explains the origin of every caste other 
than the four recognised ones by a system of 
cross-breeding. The theory is met with in the 
earliest Dharma-sutras ' and its full development 
may be noticed in Manu.' It would be an 
insult to the intelligence of my readers if I stop 
to explain the absurdity of the whole thing. 

. It lies ou its very face and he who runs may 
itad it. Senart rightly observes; “L’explica- 
tifn des castes melees n’a jamais pu faire 
illusion A personne. Des impossibilitds flagrantes 
la jugent.”* Jolly also remarks to the same 

elfedt: “Am deutlicbsten dss Swim d^/ 

Misclikasten {samkara jafi) den stempel der 
Kiinstlichkeit an der stiru.”* 

* Ga. IV. 16 ff. 

* M. X. 8-fP. 

The explanation of the mixed caste could never deceive 
anybody. The utter impossibility of the thing is enough to condemn it.” 
(Senart— Castes, p. 121.) 

“ The system of mixed caste bears most clearly the stamp of 
artificiality on the very face of it.” 

(Z. D. Jl. Ga. VoL L, p. 607.) 
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Nishada, Rathakara, and Pnkkusa ; higli castes 
such as Kshatriyas and BrShmajis.” The signi- 
ficant phrase “ and others which are regarded 
as high or low in other countries ” is omitted 
only in the case of caste, wherefore we must 
conclude that the list, here given, of the high 
and low jatis, is exhaustive. 

It will then follow from the above passage 
in Vinaya Pitaka that only the Vena, Chandala, 
Nishada and Rathakara have come to form 
real caste groups while the leather-workers, 
potters and other groups of handiworkmen who 
are included in the categories of industry and 
occupation have not yet undergone the change. 
Their aippa (handicraft), not jati, is still their 
distinguishing factor. As the Vinaya texts, from 
which the above (quotation has been made, 
have been generally referred to the 4th century 
B. C. we may safely conclud('- that the metamor- 
phosis of the ethnic (like Nishada and Pukkusa) 
and industrial (Rathakara, Vena, etc.) groups into 
social corporations had inde( d actually begun, 
hut not made much progress, by that time. 

§9 

The gradual formation of these castes was 
incompatible with the Brahmanical theory that 
,, t the Brahman, Kshatriya, 

The theoiy oi • ’ *' ' 

‘miied caete.' Vaisya and Sudra were the 

four castes into which the society was divided. 
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The existence of these new castes could not be 
ignored while, on the other hand, the Brahmans 
could hardly modify the orthodox theory without 
stultifying themselves. Evidently something 
was to be done which would preserve their 
theory intact and at the same time take into 
consideration these new factors in society. 

The means by which they have sought to 
achieve this end is the theory of ‘ mixed caste ’ 
which explains the origin of every caste other 
than the four recognised ones by a system of 
cross-breeding. The theory is met with in the 
earliest Dharma-sutras' and its full development 
mav he noticed in Manu - It would be an 

t- 

insult to tlie intelligence of my readers if I stop 
to explain the absurdity of the whole thing. 
It lies on its very face and ho who runs may 
rted it. Senart rightly observes ; “ L’explica- 
tien des castes meldes n’a jamais pu faire 
illusion a personne. Des impossibilit^s flagrantes 
la jugent.’"’ Jolly also remarks to the same 
effect,; “Am deutlichsten triigt das System der 
Mischkasten {samkara jati) den stempel der 
Kunstlichkeit an der stirn.”* 

■ Ga. IV. 16 ff. 

• M. X. 8-ff. 

^ “ The explanation of the mixed caate conld never deceive 
anybody. The utter impossibility of the thing is enough to condemn it.” 
(Senart — Castes, p. 121.) 

* “ The system uf mixed caste boars most clearly the stamp of 
artificiality on the very face of it.” 

(Z. D. M. G., VoL L, p. 607.) 
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But although the theory is absurd, and the 
system artificial to the extreme, it is not without 

The hietorioai im- S^eat historical importance. It 
portttnce of the theory, clearly indicates in the first 

place, that the division of the Aryan Society 
into four castes was, from the very beginning, 
a theoretical one ; that the terms Vaisyas and 
Sudras comprehended a number of more or less 
distinct groups of people which ultimately came 
to possess almost all the characteristics of the 
‘ caste.’ Secondly, it show's the anxious desire 
on the part of the Brahmanical authors to 
extend the social system they had developed to 
all the varied elements of population in 
India.* 

This later phase of the question deserves 
more than a passing notice, specially as it 
explains to some extent the 

Outside influence 

upon the development gradual cvolutioii of the indus- 

of the caste. . • i i 

trial and various other groups 
into social corporations. It has often been 
asserted that the caste system was a natural 
evolution from within. A full consideration of 
the whole circumstances seems to show, however, 
that this statement requires to be qualified a 
great deal. Apart from the corporate instincts 
and the general trend of Indian intellect to 
introduce regular symmetry in every department 
of life, at least two powerful active elements 

^ Cf. Oldeuberp’e views in Z. D. M. Gr., Vol, LI, p. 277. 
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may be distinguished, which have contributed 
towards the development of these innumerable 
social corporations. These may be broadly 
classified as religious and political. 

The Brahmanical texts arc never tired of 
dilating upon the merits to be acquired by fol- 
(0 noiig;o«. propa- lowing the duties of one’s own 
caste. Thus we find in Apas- 
tamba’ ; “ In successive births men of the lower 
castes are born in the next higher one, if they have 
fulfilled their (lutie.s ” ; also in Gautama*^; “(Men 
of) the (several) castes and orders who always 
live according to their duty enjoy after death 

the rewards of their works, etc ” Kautilya® 

lays down tliat ‘the ohscrvance of one’s own caste 
duty leads one to heaven and infinite bliss,’ while 
according to Manu* the people “will reach the 
most blessed state if they act according to the 
duties of the four castes in times of distress.’’ 
On the other hand the Dharma-sastras predict, in 
an equally positive manner, grave misfortunes, 
in the life to come, for those who neglect the 
duties of the ‘ caste.’ " In successive births,” 
says Apastamba,* “ men of the higher castes are 
born in the next loM'er one, if they neglect their 

‘ Ap. II. 11. 10; bIso rf. Ap. II. 2-3 

“ Ga. XI. 29. 

• ArthaSSstra, Bk I, Ch. III. The word ‘ Sva-dbarma ' in the text 
really means the duties of one’s order (Caste). 

* M., X. 130. 

" Ap., II. 11. 11. 
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duties ” ; while according to Manu ^ a Brah- 
man, Kshatriya, Vaisya and a Sudra become 
respectively, for neglecting the duties of 
the * caste,’ an Ulkamukha Pretn who feeds 
on what has been vomitted, a Kataputana 
Preta 'who eats impure substances and 
corpses, a Maitrakshajyotika Preta who feeds 
on pus, and a Kailasaka Preta w'ho feeds 
on moths. 

The Brahmans, however, did not rely upon 
, , these iniunctions alone for the 
rity- due preservation of caste laws. 

They armed the royal authority with specific 
powers to enforce the same. Thus Apastamha® 
enjoins upon a king to punish those who have 
transgressed the caste laws even by death. Gau- 
tama ’ also authorises the king to punish such 
persons. Kautilya‘‘ maintains that the king shall 
never allow' people to swerve from their caste 
duties. Manu^ also lays down that “ (The king) 
should carefully compel Vaisyas and ^udras to 
perform the w'ork (prescribed) for them ; for if 
those two (castes) swerved from their duties, they 
w'ould throw this (w'hole) world into confusion.” 
Similar injunctions are laid down also in Vishnu® 

' M., XII. 71-72. 

= Ap., II. 10. 12-16 ; II. 11, 1-4; also ef. Ap., II. 27. 18. 

> Qa., XI. 31. 

* ArthasSstra, Bk. 1, Cbap, III. 

‘ M., VIII. 418. 

” V., III. 2. 
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and Yajnavalkya' SarhHtas. The Sukraulti, too, 

' states in the same strain ; “ Every caste should 
practise the duties that have been mentioned as 
belonging to it and that have been practised by 
ancestors, and should otherwise be punished by 
kings.”® The execution of the Sudra Samvuka 
by Rama, as described in Rftmaya^a may be 
cited as a typical instance. The Nasik cave 
Inscription of GautamI BalasrI also supplies a 
concrete illustration of royal interference in 
the caste regulations. There the list of king 
Gautaml-putra’s virtues includes the fact 
that ‘he stopped the contamination of the 
four vartiaa.'^ 

The caste regulations were thus enforced 
upon the people by terror of punishments both 
in this life as well as in the next. No wonder 
then, that unlike other corporations such as 
political or industrial, the social corporations 
have gradually attained more and more perfec- 
tion and have subsisted down to our own time. 
The sacrosanct character attributed to the latter 
readily explains not only its rapid extension 
all over the country but also its enduring 
tenacity and rigidity by means of which it 
has long out-lived the Srenis or Ganas, although 
all the three had their origin in the same 
instincts. 

' y., I. 360. 

“ Ch, IV. sect. IV, 82-83. Translated by Babu Binoykamar Sarkar. 

” Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 60-61. 
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We have now completed the history of that 

Nature and organi- evolution which ultimately re- 
Bation of the aooial suited in the division of Indian 

corporation called 

‘ ’ people into a number of more 

or less close and rigid social corporations. It only 
remains for me to add a few words regarding the 
nature and organisation of those corporations. 
The nature of these corporations is now a 
matter of general knowledge and there are 
reasons to believe that things have not changed 
much, except in the lax observation of rules in 
recent days. The basis of the corporation was 
the tie of birth and its chief binding factors 
were a number of prescribed regulations chiefly 
regarding food, marriage and intercourse with 
the rest of the community, the violation of which 
brought punishment upon the offender, varying, 
in degrees, according to the measure of the guilt, 
from slight expiatory ceremonies up to expulsion 
from the corporation. As many of these cor- 
porations evolved out of industrial groups, dis- 
tinctive occupations also have come to be looked 
upon as belonging to their very 
tion the basis of these nature. It IS permissible to 
corporations. doubt, howover. Whether they 

ever formed a binding factor, far less the basis, 
of these social ’ corporations. In other words, 
it is probable, that, as in the present day, a man 
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might cease to follow the distinctive profession 
of his caste, or even adopt other professions, but 
would not have thereby lost his caste. He would 
continue to belong to it so long as he followed 
the prescribed regulations alluded to above. On 
the other hand he would not be absolved from 
tho guilt of violating these by consideration of 
the fact that he faithfully performed his here- 
ditary occupation. This is proved by the oft- 
quoted passages in Manu (III. 151 ff.) which 
show that even the highest caste was quite 
indifferent to this aspect of the system ; so much 
so, that the Brahmans followed even such occu- 
pations as, maintaining shops, selling meats, 
lending money, tending cattle, and acting in a 
theatre, and still retained their castes. It 
does not appear that they were even looked 
upon as involving any guilt, for they are not in- 
cluded in the long list of offences involving 
expiatory ceremonies^ (M. XI. 1-7 1). It is also 
ordained in Manu that one who is unable to 
subsist by the peculiar occupations of his caste 
may follow those oi’dained for the lower ones. 
Thus a Brahman could follow the occupations of 
a Kshatriya and Vaisya, the Kshatriya, those of 
a Vaisya, and the latter, those of a Sudra, while 
a Sadra might, under similar circumstances, 

‘ It is indeed ordained in M., X. 92, that by (selling) flesh a BrSh> 
maf at once becomes an ont-cast; bat this rule can hardly be said to 
have been practically enforced in view of M., III. 163. 
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maintain himself by handicrafts.* These certainly 
point to a mobility of industry and occupation 
which is hardly compatible with the idea 
that the latter formed the basis or even a 
binding factor of the social corporations. Al- 
though it cannot be denied that they maintained, 
to a great extent, a fixity of occupation among 
a certain group of people, this characteristic is 
to be attributed, not to the social corporations 
as such, but to the primitive industrial organi- 
sations out of which they arose. 

The ancient Dharmasastras associate the 
‘ castes ’ with other corporations.® The organi- 
sation of these social corporations seems to have 
been modelled on the same plan as was adopted 
by other corporations, the guilds for example. 
The subject has been fully dealt with in connec- 
tion with the latter and need not be repeated 
here. The Gautama Dharmasutra (XI. 20) and 
Manu (VIII. 41. 46) refer to the authoritative 
nature of the regulations laid down by the castes. 
They served as one of the regular courts in the 
kingdom for the trial of offenders in the first 
instance® and a sacred character is also attri- 
buted to this class of corporation in the verse 
quoted on p. 43 (foot-note 2). 

■ M,. X. 81-83, 98-99. 

“ This is specially noticeable in Y., I. 861 “ frertft 3IT^; V'fftV 
^1 r/. also Ga., XI ; M., VIII. 41. 219-221. 

• See quotations on p. 63. The Word ‘ Xula ' used in these 
passages means only a subsection of caste. 
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The most interesting thing, however, in this 
connection is the fact, that we have, even at the 
present day, reminiscence of the old organisation. 
There is still the chief, the executive council, the 
assembly, and the legal validity of the jurisdic- 
tion exercised by each of them. A very inter- 
esting account of this organisation, as it obtains 
at present, has been furnished by Senart,' and 
any one who goes through it cannot fail to be 
struck with the similarity it displays to the 
organisation of corporations in ancient India, 
such as I have tried to depict in Chapter I. 

§ n 

Besides the formation of caste-groups, the 
corporate, activity was mani- 
other forms ot cor- fested in various other ways in 

porate activity m ^ 

social life. social life. As it is not in 

keeping with the purpose of this 
work to describe each of them in detail, I shall 
merely refer to a few representative specimens. 

First, in the matter of education, corporate 
activity was manifest everywhere from the big 
establishments like Nalanda University down 
to the humblest institution in a village. Thus 
we read in Losaka Jataka 
institu- 234) how the villagers 
appointed a teacher by paying 
his expenses and giving him a hut to live in. 


' Senart— Caste, pp. 73, 83 ; c/. also p, 86 above. 
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Similarly, in towns like Benares and Taxila, 
there were big establishments, mostly main- 
tained by public co-operation. Thus we read 
in the same Jataka that the Bodhisatta was a 
teacher of world-wide fame at Benares with 
five hundred young Brahmans to teach. “ In 
those times the Benares folk used to give day 
by day commons of food to poor lads and had 
them taught free.” A very good example of the 
public co-operation as well as the corporate 
character of the institution itself is furnished 
by Tittira Jataka (III. 637). We read that 
“ a world-renowned professor at Benares gave 
instruction in science to five hundred young 
Brahmins. One day he thought : “ So long as 
I dwell here, I meet with hindrances to the 
religious life, and my pupils are not perfected 
in their studies. I will retire into a forest home 
on the slopes of the Himalayas and carry on my 
teachings there.” He told his pupils, and, bid- 
ding them bring sesame, husked rice, oil, gar- 
ments and such like, he went into the forest and 
building a hut of leaves took up his abode close 
by the highway. His pupils too each built a hut 
for himself. Their kinsfolk sent rice and like, and 
the natives of the country saying, “ A famous 
professor, they say, is living in such and such a 
place in the forest, and giving lessons in science,” 
brought presents of rice, and the foresters also 
offered their gifts, while a certain man gave a 
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milch cow and a calf, to supply them with 
milk.” Similar corporate educational institu- 
tions are frequently referred to in the Jatakas, 
e.g., in IV. 391 ; I. 317, 402, 447, 463, 510 ; III. 
122 ; II. 48; V. 128, 457. The first two of these 
instances clearly prove that the students had a 
common mess and lived as an organised corporate 
body under the teacher, while the last three 
examples show that these institutions were partly 
maintained by honorariums paid by the sons of 
wealthy members of the society. It is worthy 
of note that not only religious treatises like 
the Vedas, but various secular arts and sciences 
were also subjects of study in these centres of 
education.^ 

The account of the Jatakas is in entire agree- 
ment with the information supplied by the 
Brahmanical texts. The rules and regulations 
about the life of a student in his teacher’s house, 
as laid down in the ancient Bharmasastras, fully 
harmonise with the corporate character of the 
educational institutions as deduced from the 
Jataka stories. 

There can be scarcely any doubt that insti- 
tutions like the University of Nalanda had 
developed out of the system depicted in the 
Tittira Jataka. Their origin is probably to be 
referred to a very ancient period. The Brihad- 
arapyakopanishad refers to the ‘ Samiti of the 


> Fick, p. 130 le. j J. A. S. B., 1916, p. 17 ££. 
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PSnchalas ’ and the context proves that it was 
an educational institution. 

From the age of the Upanishads down to the 
destruction of Nalanda and Vikramasila, many 
other universities had flourished in India, but 
unfortunately we know very little of them. 

Reference has already been made* to vast 
educational establishments in South India, and 
such examples are by no means rare. But the 
crest-jewel of Indian educational institutions 
was the university at Nalanda of wliich we 
possess a somewhat detailed account from the 
writings of contemporary Chinese pilgrims.^ 

This great corporation with ten thousand 
members may justly be looked upon as one of 
the best specimens in the field of education, and 
one of the most fruitful achievements of the 
corporate instincts of the ancient Indian people. 
The same instincts arc also observable in 
lighter things, such as amu^e- 
gatherin^gB^^etc ™6iit and merry-making, even 

from the remotest antiquity. 
Zimmer® has shown how the Sabha in Vedic 
period served as the modern club-houses after 
the serious business was over. In the post-Vedic 
period we come across an institution called 

‘ Pp. 200 S. above. 

’ Life of Hinen-Tsiang tranalated by Beal, pp. 106-113, c/., also 
Watters — On Tuanohvrang, Vol. II, pp. 164-109 j I-taing’s account tran- 
slated by J. Takakusu, pp. 85, 86, 146, 154, 177-78. 

“ A. L., p. 172 ff. 
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‘ Samaja ’ or ‘ Samaj ja ’ which seems to have 
served similar functions. It is clear from Chulla- 
vagga V. 2. 6, and Sigalovada Suttanta,' that 
besides dancing, singing and music, something 
like a dramatic performance (akkhana),^ and 
acrobatic and magical feats were included in the 
programme of these popular institutions. That 
these were regularly held at some definite places 
follow quite clearly from some passages in 
Jaina® and Brahmanical texts.* 

These social gatherings were known in later 
times as ‘ Goshthl,’^ which has been described 
in some detail by Vatsyayana.* This resembled 
very much the modern institution called club. 
It took place in a definite house where people 
used to meet in the evening to amuse themselves 
with music, dancing, drinking, and various 
discourses on literature and arts. Sometimes 
there were garden parties and drinking bout in 
^ member’s residence. These institutions were 

1 Urimblot’a ‘ Sept SattriB Valia,’ p. 300. 

“ Cf. Buddhist India, p. 185. 

’ ‘ SnmSja ’ is included in the list of places which a Jaina monk is 
permitted to visit (Jacobi, .laina Sutras, II, p. Wl). 

‘ Bhishma includes ‘ Samaja ’ in the list of localities where a 
foreign spy is to be looked for. ( Santiparvo, ch. 69, v, 11.) 

‘ Amarakosha gives ‘ Samnjya ’ ns one of the synonyms of Qosh{hT. 
This seems to be the Sanskrit form of Pali ‘ Samajja.’ Thns Goshthl 
represents the ‘Snmajjas’ of the Pali books in more than one sense. 
The popular character of these institutions is quite apparent from the 
derivations of the two words. Thus according to Kshirasvamin 

" Kflmasatra, Chap. IV, p. 47 ff. (Chowkhamba Edition). 

60 
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apparently meant for healthy amusement and 
relaxation, and care was taken that they may 
not be converted into too learned or vulgar 
assemblies. This is quite clear from the 
following : 

^ II 

The next verse shows that due safeguards 
were taken to prevent them from being reduced 
to centres of jealousy or hatred. 

It appears from the use cf the word 
that the more respectable Goshthls, 
like the modern clubs, laid down rules and 
regulations for the guidance of members. 

There was another aspect of these institutions. 
Vatsyayana advises the villagers to start a 
* Goshthi, in imitation of the citizens, so that they 
might not only amuse the people (by music, 
dramatic performances, etc.), but also assist 
them in their undertakings, and render various 
other benefits to them.* It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the corporate character of the insti- 
tution was also utilised for various services of 
public utility. 

(p. 67). 
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Indeed this was an important feature of the 
corporate life in ancient India. 

Social service. 

The passages quoted above 
(pp. 140-41) from Arthasastra clearly indicate 
how men in those days were in the habit of 
doing work for the common good. The following 
account of the activity of thirty villagers 
under the guidance of Bodhisatta may be 
looked upon as a typical illustration of the 
spirit which characterised the people of ancient 
India. 

“ These thirty men were led by the Bodhisatta 
to become like-minded with himself ; he estab- 
lished them in the Eive Commandments, and 
thenceforth used to go about with them doing 
good works. And they, too, doing good works, 
always in the Bodhisatta’s company, used to get 
up early and sally forth, with razors and axes 
and clubs in their hands. With their clubs they 
used to roll out of the way all stones that lay on 
the four highways and other roads of the village ; 
the trees that would strike against the axles of 
chariots, they cut down ; rough places they made 
smooth ; causeways they built ; dug water tanks 
and built a hall; they showed charity and 
kept the Commandments. In this wise did 
the body of the villagers generally abide 
by the Bodhisatta’s teachings and keep the 
Commandments.’’^ 


Jat-, Yol. 1, p. 199. 
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In course of the story we are told that the 
men built a large public hall and wanted a 
pinnacle to put on it. They found it in the 
possession of a lady, but could not buy it of her 
for any money. “ If you will make me a 
partner in the good work,” said she, “ I will 
give it you for nothing.” Consenting, they took 
the pinnacle and completed their hall. 

This episode exhibits more vividly than 
anything else the corporate feelings which 
inspired men and women alike in ancient India. 
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